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PREFACE. 




»“>gSJCS<^ 


An account of the circumstances that led me to under- 
take the present biography v/ill be the best apology for 
its defects. 

It occurred to Professor Masson, after he went to 
Edinburgh to occupy the chair of English Literature in 
the Uiiiversity, to make a search in the registers for 
facts bearing on James Mill's career during the seven 
years that he was a student there. The results were 
more interesting than either of us expected, and I 
:)reserved them on the chance of their one day being 
available. 

About the sanie time, I happened to meet the Rev. 
John Bain, Free Church minister of IvIilFs native parish, 
Logie Pert, in Forfarshire. In the course of conversa- 
tion, he imparted to me a number of traditions that he 
had gathered up in the parish respecting Mill’s family 
and connexions. He farther volunteered to make still 
more particular enquiries, in order to gratify my curiosity; 
and the information that he thereby procured, I treasured 
up along with the college facts. 

In 1S67, John Stuart Mill was engaged in editing his 
father’s Analysis of the Mind, Thinking that he might 
make this an opportunity of saying something as to his 
father’s general character and history, I mentioned to him 
that I had become possessed of those biographical par- 
ticulars. His answer w^as, that he was almost entirely 
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unacquainted with his father's early career in Scotland, 
which he himself hardly ever alluded to, and could not 
undertake the trouble of getting it up. He added — “Most 
of what I could tell about my father from my own 
knowledge is already committed to writing, in an 
autobiographical paper, which I shall leave behind me 
for publication if I do not publish it sooner ; and will be 
better reseiwed for that purpose." 

This was of course decisive. I thought no miore about 
collecting facts until the Autobiography should appear. 
That was a great diseippointment, so far as the father 
was concerned. Admirable and authoritative as an 
eloge^ it was nothing as a biography. There were many 
interesting statements that would have taken their place 
in a biography, but such an account of James Mill's career 
as the public expect in any work that is called a Life, 
was certainly not forthcoming. 

In order that a complete Life might some day be 
possible, I thought it right to push a little farther the 
enquiries that had been already begun, and to fix the 
traditions that were in danger of perishing. I visited 
the parish of Logie Pert, under the guidance of my 
namesake, the Free Church minister, and saw the site of 
Mill's father’s cottage, and the places identified with his 
early years. I interrogated all the persons that could 
give me information, and pushed my enquiries by corres- 
pondence, and by a search in public registers. 

From the facts thus obtained, I compiled an article 
for Mind No. L, comprehending Mill’s early Life in 
Scotland. Some of the materials already gained bore 
upon the commencement of his career in London ; and, 
having received all the assistance that the surviving 
members of his family could give, I prepared two more 
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articles, extending over the remainder of his life; the 
aim being to fix and preserve all the information, as 
well as to obtain corrections and additions from whoever 
might be able to furnish such. 

The consideration was naturally forced upon me, that 
I had become possessed of advantages for a complete 
biography such as hardly anybody after me could attain 
to. This, howcvcn necessarily involved a new class of 
labours. I had to face the circumstance that the m.aterials 
are unusually scanty. Time had already been lost ; those 
that, from personal knowledge, could have given infor- 
mation as to Milks early history, were nearly all dead. 
Several invaluable collections of letters have been 
destroyed. Instead of making a selection from a copious 
mass of documents, I have been obliged to use almost 
everything that came into my hands. 

Inasmuch as those writings of Mill that made great 
part of his influence on his time are not accessible, 
except in a small number of Libraries, I thought it right 
to make a full abstract of the more important of them ; 
including the contribation.s to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, and the chief articles in the periodicals. It was 
only in this way that the general reader could be made 
to taste of his characteristic vigour and originality. 

Another requisite was to supply the needful elucida- 
tions of Milks exertions from the history of the time, and 
from the biographies of persons whose career was mixed 
up with his. I have done this part to the best of my 
ability; but, not being specially versed beforehand in the 
matters needful, I may have made mistakes as well as 
omissions. • 

The help that has been rendered by various persons 
will be seen as the occasions arise. I have, however. 
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some debts of general acknowledgment, to be paid in 
advance. From one of the veiy few sundving friends of 
James Mill, Mr. Andrew Bisset, who wrote his biography- 
in the EncyclopcBdia Britannica^ and in the Pe^niy Cydo- 
poedici^ I have received a large amount of valuable 
assistance. 

The published correspondence of the late Macvey 
Napier contains a number of important letters from Mill. 
The editor of the correspondence, the present Mr. Mac- 
ve}?- Napier, has allowed me to peruse a number of other 
letters not included in the published volume. He has 
also been helpful in other wavs, from having been an 
official in the Examiner's Office, in the India House, 
while Mill was yet alive. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Lord Brougham 
in permitting me to copy the letters in his possession 
from Mill to his late brother, the renowned Henry 
Brougham. The value of these letters will be appreci- 
ated in their place. 

The portrait is from a drawing that belonged to Mrs. 
Grote. I am informed that a still better likeness was at 
one time in her possession ; but I cannot learn what 
became of it 
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EARLY LIFE IN SCOTLAND : 

ss 

1773-1803, 

J A'AIES MIIX was born on the 6th of xVpiil, 1773, 
North water Bridge, parish of Logie Pert, county of Forfar 
or Angus. 

The spot of his birth is not far from being a central point in 
that part of Strathmore, extending into the two counties Forfar 
or Angus and Kincardine or the Mearns, called Howe of 
Angus, and Howe of the Mearns A The strath or plain is 
four to six miles wide, and lies between the Grampians (here 
rising to an average of nearly two thousand feet) and a line of 
coast hills of much lower elevation. 

North-water Bridge is a bridge on the Northwater or North 
Esk, a river inferior to the Tay and the Dee, but still a con- 
siderable stream, rising not far off in Glenesk in the Grampians, 
flowing across the country from west to east, and entering the 
sea three miles north of Montrose. Of its various bridges, the 
oldest and most important is the one that gives the name to 
Mill's birth-place ; a three-arch stone bridge built about two 
centuries before his time, on the great central line of communi- 
cation from the north of Scotland to the south ; the bridge 
near the sea for the coast road being built only in the end of 
last century. The river is for a great part of its course the 
boundary of the two counties of Forfar and Kincardine. 

I 
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4 EARLY LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 1773-1802. 

The father ^Yas born and residec** ‘m Kirriemuir. Two children 
of his, Alexander Fenton f^nd Margaret Fenton, owned two 
thatched houses where th^‘ -Airlie Arms Flotci is now ;dtuaLea, 
and lived in one of thcn-i. Alexander was a handloom weaver, 
Marfcaret a dressmakcA both were unmarried and in good 
circumstances. ^Lexander died in 1826, and icii 

advanced in yea^-'^* about 1839*'^ ■■ had a SiSlei, yno vent 

to Edinburg]’! a servant, and did not return to Kirriemuir, 
This was A'-b s m-v.ie;-, 

Thep--' b,ng boon a number of substantial farmers of the 
same on the Airlie and other estates in that neiglibour- 

hcvod.f In the thirteenth and fourueentii centuries the Fentons 
'nad landed property in the district, and were called the Fentons 
of Baikie. It is said that Isabel Fenton’s father had fallen 
from much better circumstances, in coi'-sc-paji’.-cv.- of joining in 
the Stuart rising of 1745. Forfarshire was the chief part of the 
Lowlands that was so infatuated as to take the held for the 
Pretender. The then heir of Airlie, Lord Ogilvie, led out a 
large band of tenants and residents, including, it is said, Isabel^,, 
Fenton’s hither, who, with the rest, suffered severely by the 
ravages of Cumberland’s troops, and was thenceforth a much 
poorer man. It is even said that he was hiiasclf a proprietor 
before 1745, but the circumstance is not verined. Isabel, at all 
events, looked upon herself as one that had fallen irom a better 

^ 111 1840, Mr. Barciny wrote to John Mill, intimating tlin!; a prevan-ty in 
Kirriemuir seemed lo OdI U) him as h;s grauiliiioihcr's heir ; musi; 

have baai the death of Margaret rVinoii. Mil'.’s ■ ■■ ihe was 

chai'actcrisiic. He would not take advantage of any mere in a wili ; 

but if tlmre Vt'cre a case, he would do \ ' lc secure 

tia; property for his paternal ..rm’.- a... i!;. , the Greigs. TJiey, it seems, were 
met by a remote mule lieir turning up. 

t By ilfsire ofL-ady L:ic minister of Lintrathen, Mr. Chree, furnished me " 

with an ae;;(j:m: ef t.he oesL known families of the name of P'enton in the Airlie 
dr.iinei. Giv..- -amily ’oosseSived re*:M; i: coiiHiderab’.C: propv-i'Ly in Forlm-Siiirs. 
Aa :u':.‘cdoi!-, i’lUTirativo of ScoUisJi life and character in i:;e last ceatury, is 
giw'n ijy Mr. Chree, relating lo a Fenioa. tenrini of Ba.iiutoro. In Lintrathen; 
lie vvas meeteri by his Jandlord, at the iiistigation of Lae Harl of Airlie, for 
violendy oppos-ng tlie scttlemcat of a former minister of Lintrathen. 
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•estate. It was in Edinburgh that she became acquainted with 
James Mill. Her character is difficult to rescue from various 
conflicting traditions. All admit that she was a proud woman ; 
her pride taking the form of hauglity superiority to tlie other 
cottagers’ wives, and also entering into her determination to 
rear her eldest son to some higher destiny. She could do fine 
work, but \Yas not so much in her element in the common 
drudgery of her lot ; neither could she accommodate Iierself 
to the coarse food of the cottage, but relied mainly on her tea. 
A sa5dng of hers to her husband is still remembered : — If you 
give me porridge I’ll die, but give me tea and Til live Of 
course the tea had to be accompanied with butter, and that was 
among the luxuries of those times. All this led to her being 
accused of luxurious habits ; but was more probably a proof of 
delicacy of constitution. She was the object of no small spite 
among the ^'illagcrs from her presumption in bringing up her 
eldest son to be a gentleman f but the Barclays always treated 
her with marked distinction. When she came to tea with them 
they always took out their best set of china. In any family 
distress, they sent for her. 

It was the fancy of those that knew her, that she was the 
source of her son’s intellectual energy ; but the only proof now 
attainable is the apparent absence of any unusual force of 
character in her husband. 

The biography of James Mill requires a special notice of the 
tenants of the farm where his father’s cottage lay. This farm, 
consisting of about two hundred Scotch acres, is on the Earl of 
Kintore’s estate of Inglismaldie, and was commonly called 

the bridge,” or “ the brig ”, The tenant was a member of the 
family of the Barclays of Montrose ; long knov;n as tenant 
farmers also in Kincardineshire, in the proximity of the more 

^ "rii':: common spying ’.vns *' right she; to .snppc.so tl'.at her son will 

be cnlicdA//'. AliJI, rmd his wife A/rs. Mill'’. It was nsnm CMDong tlie low-er 
rallies in Scotland to go on giving marded women thoir maiden name. Mill’s 
own luerried sister, Mrs. Greig, was designated “May Mill"’. She was so 
named to mysoif in her native local;;}’-. 
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renowned family of the Barclays of Ury ; although not known 
to be related to these, except by a certain personal resemblance . 
to that Quaker and athletic race. The one that occupied the 
farm, when Mill was born, died in 1794, leaving a widow and 
large family, with whom James was very intimate. The eldest 
son, who succeeded to the farm, Mr. David Barclay, was four 
years younger than Mill, and is the medium of much of our 
authentic information respecting him. One of the sisters, the 
youngest of the family, still lives (i8Sx), and is able to testify 
to some important events in Mill’s early history. 

The children of James Mill and Isabel Fenton were — ^James 
Mill (1773), VvuHiam Mill, two years younger, and a da Lighter, 
May Mill, two years younger than William. There are no 
family events to record for the early years of James Mill. He 
went, of course, to the parish school (in the centre of the 
parish) as soon as he was able to walk two miles and back. Of 
his schoolmaster I have heard no special accounts. It is^^a 
matter of fair inference that his superior talent was unmistakably 
shown in very early years. In fact, James Mill could not have 
reached his seventh year without disclosing his superiority oveiT*' 
the other children of his years. His talent was of a kind that 
the common school elements would soon make manifest. He 
must have been distinguished in all the three R’s. He had voice 
and elocution for a reader, he was a neat writer, had abundant 
arithmetical faculty and an admirable turn for languages. His 
parents at home could not be ignorant of his powers. As a 
matter of course, the parish minister would soon learn that an 
extraordinary boy was growing up at Northwater Bridge. His 
mother’s ambition resolved that he should be a scholar ; by her 
he was nurtured and petted, and exempted from all distracting 
occupation. It is a very rare thing, indeed, for a boy to live in " 
a humble rural family, be he ever so scholarly, without having . 
to take some share in manual occupations, either field labour or 
artisan employment within doors. I have received the most 
emphatic assurances, from good authority, that James Mill 
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neither assisted in his father’s trade, nor took any part in the 
labour of the field, whereby he might have I'A/en l-:;ss dcpor.dont 
OE his parents. He saw "what was going on, contracted an 
interest in farming, but his own sole occupation was study. 
His brother William was put to work in his father’s sliop, and 
sc continued during his short; life. 

After mastering the R’s with a li'dle English Grammar, Mill 
would enter the Latin class of the parish school ; the fee at this 
stage being 2 s 6d a quarter. What with the little attendance 
he got at scliool, and with his studious habits at home, he must 
have got on rapidly : and, in fact, at ten or eleven years, 
he would be at the end of the schoolmaster’s curriculum. 

It is much to be regretted that we have nothing but a few 
plausible conjectures to make up the history of his studies to 
his eighteenth year. It is certain that he ^Yas sent to Montrose 
Academy. This led to his being boarded in IMontrose, where 
he had to pay for his board half-a-crown a week. He walked 
home eveiy Saturday and returned on Monday morning. He 
had for a class-fellow Joseph Hume, who was four years 
younger than himself, but left the school at thirteen, to study 
medicine with an apothecary. As Mill apparently did not 
leave till nearly eighteen, they must have been together for 
several years; but at very unequal stages of advancement. 
There are traditions of walking excursions undertaken by 
the two, one said to be as far as Aberdeen. Both were 
highly muscular youths ; but tlie broad, short figure of Hume 
had the superiority. It is said that on the Aberdeen 
excursion, they climbed the famous (\i.stle rock of Dunnottar, 
by Stonehaven, and that Mill had to hold Hume by the 
collar while he was venturing down the precipices of the 
rock. 

The. Montrose Academy was one of tlic most renowned 
burgh schools of Scotland. After the Reformation, Erskine 
of Dun is stated to have established a Greek School at 
Montrose. The famous scholar and reformer, Andrew Melville, 
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v;as born at Baldovy on South Esk, a mile from Montrose, and 
educated at the Grammar School of the town. The head 
master, called Rector,’’ in Mill’s time vras presumably a good 
classical scholar. The following is tlic title of a school book 
preserved in Mill’s Library Grammar of the Latin Tongue, 
by Hugh Christie, M.A., Rector of the Grammar School of 
Montrose, Printed by D. Buchanan, 1789.” 

Mill boarded in the house of a shop-keeper, named Christie, 
who often liad the teachers of the Academy at his house ; 
and these were always overllowing with the praises of Mill’s 
cleverness and perseverance, which was a little galling to poor 
Cl'iristie, from his having a son of the same age at the Academy, 
who never got a word of commendation. 

We can but guess the time when he went to the Academy ; 
it would depend upon how long the parish schoolmaster was 
able to carry him forward. He would certainly be ripe for 
being transferred any time after nine or ten, but may have 
delayed as long as possible to save the expense. If he 
remained at Montrose till he went to college in his eighteenth 
year, he could not have been there less than five or six years ; 
during which time he must have become a very accomplished 
scholar in every branch of learning included in the school 
course. Indeed, it was a very rare thing for ordinary boys 
to remain at any Grammar School to that age ; and I do not 
quite understand how Mill was kept occupied, as he could 
have had no class-fellows at his stage of advancement. An 
alternative supposition will be offered as we proceed. 9 

We should not omit at this stage the assisiance he received 
from the excellent and able minister of the parish, Mr. Peters, 
his friend all through. It is within alio co-\’ec';;:.!ro that 
if the schoolmaster ever staggered under the pressure of Mill’s 
rapid advances, Mr. Peters would come to the rescue ; would 
help the boy over difheuities, lend him books both for scholastic 
purposes and for general study, and guide and encourage him 
in his aspirations. Mr. Peters would also advise his parents, 



YOUTHFUL ASPIRATION 3. 9 

and confirm them in their determination to set him apart for a 
stu dentes career. 

A passage in a letter written long after, in an interesting 
moment of his life, may be quoted here as the only existing 
testimony borne by himself to his early feelings : My plea- 
sure shall consist in establishing to myself that 

name in the world for wisdom and knovvdedge which was the 
darling object even of my infant years to think I should one 
day attain ; and which I know I do not deceive myself when I 
think that few men, at my years (31), have laid so good a 
foundation for attaining Tl-e circumstances probably gave 
an undue warmth to his language on this occasion. 

I now approach what appears to have been the most im- 
portant event of his early career, his connexion with the Fetter- 
cairn family.'^ The beginnings of this connexion are hopelessly 


* It is necessary to know a small portion of the family histoiy of Sir John 
Stuart. The following particulars will suffice. He was a descendant of the 
great Stuart family. His mother Emilia Stuart, in 1752, married her cousin 
Wiiliam Belsches, the heir of Belsches, of Tofts, in Perthshire. Her husband 
died the year aher, lea.'.-! ng an infant son John Belsches. This soji sl'.e educated 
for the Edinburgh Bar. In 1775, when he was 22, he married Lady Jane 
Leslie, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leven and Melville, 'j’wo y, .-.r.s j-iiVer 
happened the event that lifted him to fortune. His mother, on ::.e ■.•R-ath of 
hcrtmcl'j Sir William Sr:r>-,;. in 1777, became heir 1.0 her grandfather Daniel 
Stuart, who was a man of wealth, but not seemingly in land. No estate is 
mentioned as traiismitied ; hut in the same year v/as purchased by ht^r the 
estate of Fettercaira, which li, id descended for goner: ■ Lions in tiie family of the 
Earl of Middleton. An ancestor of ICinilia l^iuart Belsclies had served in the 
army under William IIL, and in 1706 njceived a baronetcy; this title was 
inherited by John Belsches. He was nov,- Sir John Bolsciios, of Fettercairn, 
and I'lis with, Lady Jeme Belsches. Tlu-y h.ad an only child, a daughter 
Williolaiin:!, I'Crn in October, 1770. In 1797. Mrs. Belsches, li'.e mother of Sir 
John, crcccuLed a settlement enforcing upon her son the mune of Ms great-grand- 
iathcr Daniel Sitmrt, and he was ::cncefbrth Sir John Smart, of Fettercairn, 
whence we have ilte name John Stuart Mill. 

Sir John was elecred for Kinc:mdineshiro, in the Union Parliament, 

3801; an occurrence that had an important Ix-ar.mg on James Mill’s fortunes. 
He continued to jfcrvc in Parhanicnl till iScy, wh.cn. h.e v.as made a Baron of 
Exchequer, a promotion coiiferred for being a good adhei-ent to his party^ It 
was an honourable appointment (with a saJary of £ 20-00 a year), but the duties 
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obscure ; but, before stating the traditions bearing upon the 
event, I will make a few preliminary remarks. 

A young man born on the banks of the North Esk, in humble 
circumstances, and possessing superior abilities, would, as a 
matter of course, turn his thoughts to the colleges at Aberdeen. 
The distance from Northwater Bridge is thirty-eight miles, an 
easy student’s journey. The distance to St. Andrews is much 
greater, to Edinburgh more than double. The Aberdeen 
colleges possessed numerous bursaries open to competition, the 
exercise being a “version,” or translation hoin English into 
Latin. A;^io bursary would pay all the fees and in those days 
cover half the maintenance of a student for the college session. 
Moreover, there were in the patronage of the family of 
Hamsay, of Balmain (in MilFs neighbourhood), four bursaries 
of ^24 a year, tenable for four years : so that one was vacant 
every year. Such a bursary wmuld pay the fees and give a 
sumptuous maintenance to the student. A boy so distin- 
guished as* James Mill could have been put forward to the 
patron as a candidate for one of these bursaries, and notwith- 
standing the claims of factor’s sons, clergymen’s sons, &c., 
would c\ oniiKilly lun-e succeeded. Add to all this, that the parish 


%yere light in cr-i'nnri^on to those of a Lord of Session ; and altliough Sir John 
studied for the bar, ho could scarcely have ever practised. He held the office 
till his deadi in iSar. 

It is not easy to find out what sort of man Sir John Stuart was. Few people 
can give any account of him. He was not even honoured with a newspaper 
paragraph on his death. The popular tradition makes him out haughty and 
ili-teinpered ; but, after hearing all that couki be saif.i ir- his own localit}-, I was 
led to the conclusion, he was :: just-minded and redly gciu.: :-t;s m...:, tin :- 
somewhat imperious ; he could not bear to he thwarted. Lady Jane was 
revered for every virtue. Sir John's steady attachment to James entities 
him to honourable remembrance. 

It was surmised by Dr. Thelmas Thomson, and, on his authority, h.elieved by. 
various fnends of Mill in London, that he was n ire::! :o S'- aS";;— 

The insinuation admits of positive disp Sir ,:,!M rc/L :a’;/..ire lit* 

property of Fettercairn, so as to be res id -a: t'-e I: o;. :iii 1777, 
when Mill v, as four years old. I could mention other decisive circumstances, 
but refrain from giving more importance to what was a mere creation of Thomas 
Thomson’s cynical fancy. 
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minister, Mr. Peters, was brother-in-law to Professor Stuart 
of Marischal College, in Aberdeen, and in frequent communica- 
tion with the professor, who was a man of some property in 
Kincardlricshii'e, and came every year to visit his brother-in- 
law ; while it is known that he became well acquainted with 
Mill, and was useful to him at a later stage. The minister 
and the professor would certainly have discovered a way of 
sending him to College. The sons of the clergy and 

of the farmers in that district, we know, went to Aberdeen ; a 
younger brother of Mr. David Barclay studied there. Had 
it been proposed to send Mill to Aberdeen, he was quite 
ready to go in his thirteenth, or at latest, his fourteenth year. 
Starting at that age he would have kept abreast of every branch 
in the curriculum, and probably have been the first man of his 
year. That he w^as detained at home till his eighteenth year, 
to be then sent to the University of Edinburgh, shows that 
some powerful hand had interposed at an early stage to divert 
him from what I must deem his obvious and natural career. 

The account given by John Stuart }dill (Aiitohiography) of 
his father’s introduction to the Fettercairn family is a some- 
what loose version of the statement made to him by Mr. David 
Barclay in a letter written after his father’s death in 1836.^' 
We do not possess that letter, but we know the substance; 
and we have Mr. Barclay’s own words in another communi- 
cation, which he made to the Monirose Review in the same 
year. It was to furnish a biography of his father, for the Ency- 

* The following extract from John Mill’s letter to Mr. David Barclay shows 
the ignorance of the family as to their fatlier’s early history : — 

“The chief points are the time and place of his birth ; who and what his 
parents were, and anything interesting that there may be to state about them : 
what i-daces of education he v/enA to : for what professions he was educated. 
I believe he went through a medical course, and also that for the Church, and 
I have heard that he was actually licensed as a preacher, but I never heard him 
say so himself, and never heard of it illl after his death. I do not know 
whether it is true or not ; perhaps you do. How long did he remain at the 
University, or prosecute his studies for the Church? The historyofhis con- 
nection with the late Sir John Stuart." 
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clopcBdia Briiannka^ that joliri jV'Iill applied to ]Mr. Barclay for 
information. He placed the letter that he received in the 
hands of Mr. Andrew Bisset, who with some n.-'.d-ar.icc from 
Mill himself, composed the article. Mr. Bisset had the advam 
tage of being locally connected with Janies hiiil’s biiah-place, 
and of having .ii=de;...r.d'.:nt information res]xu:ting his early 
days. I therefore accept his rendering of the circumstances 
of the introduction to the Stuart family as the best now 
attainable; although it is not so satisfactory as we should 
wash. *^Some pious ladies,” he says, amongst whom v/as 
Lady Jane Stuart (she was then ‘Bclsches’), Inivh^g e>L;:.b:is;')ed 
a fund for educating one or two young men for the Church, 
Lady Jane api:)]ied to the Rev. Mr. Foote, minister of Feltcr- 
cairn, to recommend some one. Mr. Foote applied to Mr. 
Peters, of Logie Pert, who recommended James Islill, both on 
account of his own abilities, and the known good character of 
the parents.” Mr. Barclay’s published statement is to the 
same effect lie was lumself rather too young to have remem- 
bered from personal knowledge what happened somewhere 
between 17 S3 and 1790; his account is a tradition from the 
elder members of his own family- Mill might naturally 
enough be brought to the notice of Sir John and Lady Jane 
Stuart, either by their own parish minister, or by Mr. Peters 
of Logie Pert (The house of Fettercairn is only five miles 
from Northwater Bridge.) How far Lady Jane was associated' 
with other ladies, and vrhether Mill ’svas but one of several 
young men that received the same assistance, tradition leaves 
entirely in the dark. Pfe know that Lady Jane was reputed 
in her neighbourhood as foremost in every good work ; and, if 
the educating of a promising youth to the ministry had come 
before her as a propo.sal, she would have readily tti.kcn a part 
in carrying it out : and we are safe in giving her the chief 
credit of obtaining for Mill the higher .start that lie gained, in 
being taken at a mature age to the University of Edinburgh. 
instead of going to Aberdeen as a mere boy. 
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Whatever may have been Lady Jane’s intentions as to 
bringing Mill forward for the ininistry, this jiv..;c!: is clear, 
that for many years the principal bond of connexion 
between him and the Stuart family was the education 
of their only daughter. Yve do not know when Mill 
entered on this task, nor how it was reconciled with his 
private studies and his attendance at the University. The 
family resided in Edinburgh in winter, and at Pettercairn 
House in summer. In Edinburgh, !MIU had his own lodging, 
and probably went to Miss Stuart during certain hours each 
day. In summer he lived much at Fettercairn. It is possible 
that he may have been InIIss Stuart’s tutor before he went to 
Edinburgh, and may have ceased attending ih-j INTontrose 
Academy for some time before entering the University ; in 
which case, he would be resident the whole year at Fettercairn,. 
excepting the portion of time that the family may have been 
in Edinburgli. All this is completely in the vague. The one 
thing certain is that the Stuarts took him to Edinburgh instead 
of allowing him to proceed to Aberdeen, like the other young 
men of the u.v ig/Y'c-LT.h.r.f.ib and that their only motive was the 
education of their child. It is true also that both Sir John 
and Lady Jane contracted a liking for himself that lasted with 
their lives ; they were never tired of his company. If their 
patronage had been a mere matter of charitable help to a 
> promising young man, the sending him to Aberdeen would 
have cost them less than any other mode of effecting the 
object ; but I repeat that this could have been perfectly 
accomplished .witiiout their assistance. 

We now pass to his career at Edinburgh University. 
He first appears in the records in 1790 : so that he entered 
college at the unusually advanced age of 17J- years. For this 
session he is entered in the Senior Latin Class (Prof. liill), and 
the Senior Greek Class (Dalziel). That is to say, he skipped 
the junior classes in both Latin and Greek, and entered at 
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once into tlie senior, which gave him the rank of a second 
year’s student. I reserve comments till I give his whole Arts 
attendance. Next year, 1791-92, he is entered again for 
Senior Greek, Logic (Finlayson), Natural Philosophy (Robi- 
son). Third year, 1792-93, Senior Greek.* 

This is all that we obtain from the College books, and it 
lands us in uncertainty. Besides the omission of the junior 

^ Lord Cockbiim’s impressions of the professors of the time may be here 
referred to. Of the Lritin teaching (Hill! v. '/'vo"-r:b''y. “ Little 

Latin was acquired. The class was a constant scene of unchecked idleness, 
and fli.s’.vspecifui mirth. Our time was worse than lost." 

Of Dalziel, the professor of Greek, be speaks at least some differently. To 
li-ios*.! that had the Gonients of the laiigu;ige to learn he impnrled vciy !iu:o : but 
as an enthusiast about learning, he excited the minds of the students, as w’cll as 
secured their affection. From his text-books, which ■. ■ long used in the 

.Sco;.lis'n Universities, we know that I'.e was an 1 Greek scholar. 

The professor of Logic, Finlayson, “was : firm-set, dark, clerical man ; 

stiff and precise in his movements ,' and with a distressing pair of black, 
piercing, Jesuitical eyes, which moved slowi 3 q and r-' i; .:d I''’-;": on any one they 
were turned to, as if he intended to look him down, and knew that he could do 
so ; a severe and ftjruiidable person. Though no speaker, and a cold, exact, 
hard reader, he surprised and delighted us with the good stm.-c of his matter. 
Until we hccrrl him, few of us k;.v:-.v that we had minds ; and still fewer were 
aware that our intellectual operations had been analyzed, and formed the 
subject of a science, the facts of whicli our own cou'.ciousncss delighted to 
verify. Neither lie nor his class were logical, in any proper sense of the word. 
But no exposition of the mere mles of r, irony; could have been half so useful 
as the course which he adopted ; which was first to classify, and explain the 
nature of, the difrorent f:rcultie.s, and then to point out the proper modes of 
u.siiig and improving them. This, though not logic, was the first thing that 
ivakcnecl our dormant powers. He did not work us iiali enougTi at composi- 
tion." 

Cockbnrn next eulogizes Stewart at some length. His “voice was singu- 
ie-'y rr:.’, i\.' he managed it, a slight burr only made its tones softer. 

I fc- and for speech, was exquisite; and he was the finest 

reader I liave ever Iicarcl. Plis gesture was simple and elegant, thougli not 
.fra-e from a tinge of professional formality ; and his whole manner that of an 
academical gentleman. 

“ To me his lectures were like the opening of the heavens. I felt that I had 
a soul. His lioblc views, unfolded in glorious sentences, elevated me into a 
higher world. I was as much excited and charmed as any man of cultivated 
taste would be, who, nft'.*r being ignrj.-ant of their existence, was admitted to all 
liie glories of Milton, and Cicoro, and Shakespeare. They changed my v/hole 
nature.” 
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classes in the Clnssics there is no Mathematics (Phiyfah-), and, 
more still, no Moral Philosophy (Dugald Stewart). As we 
k.^iow that he was destined for the Church, the first thing to 
ask is, what attendances did this necessitate? It is curious 
that such a matter should be doubtful, yet so it is. The Act 
of Assembly in operation at the time merely specifies a course 
of Philosophy corresponding to the course for the M.A. degree 
at each university; but, in Edinburgh, the M.A. degree was 
rarely taken, and the regulations for it at that time are unknown 
to me. The subjects of the usual curriculum for a degree in 
Arts are understood to be Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. In Classics there 
were in all the universities junior and senior classes, but it 
may have been allowable to pass over the junior class if the 
student were sufficiently advanced to enter the senior, which 
Mill certainly was. Then as to ?datheir.atics. I have heard, 
on good auLhority, that the subject was not, at that time, 
obligatory on students for the Church.'* But that James Mill 
shoLikl fail to attend Playfair’s classes seems to me very 
strange. If Playfair’s oral teaching could be judged from 
his printed writings, Mill lost a great deal by not attending 
him. With all his ability and devotion to study, and with the 
very best help that the Montrose Academy could give him, he 
could not have been so accomplished a mathematician as he 
was a classic. Moreover, for him to enter the Natural 
Philosophy class in his second year, without a previous 
mathematical course, would be anomalous. He might have 
had enough of geometry to enter the school of Plato, but 
certainly he had not enough to enter the school of Robison 

* The late Pi-o(I;;s.vor Cruickshaiik, of IvXarlsclial 'College, had heard his 
eoy-'. 'i, 7)-. G7 i;: that he remembered a discussion taking place in 

the U-jii-;;:;.: i'-e question wheiher siudenls going into the ministry 

:v(|;:h-,‘ii .0 :'i’. ' vi Mathematics. The smallness in the aLtendauce in 
the Edinburgh MaihcmaLical classes clearly shows that students for the Church 
could dispense with the subject ; ti-e numbers being less than half of those 
attending Latin and Greek. 
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—the last of the adherents to the tough geometry of the 
Frmcipia. 

But it is when looking to the entry of his third year that we 
must express doubts as to the accuracy of the Register, in this 
instance ; the more so that it has been occasionally found to 
be defective. It may be quite true that Mill gave a second 
unnecessary attendance on Dalziehs class, for Greek was his 
delight, and Dalziel was an admirable teacher, and seemed to 
notice Mill’s aptitude; but that he should have attended no 
other class is very unlikei}^ He must have attended Dugald 
Stewart this year : the Church never dispensed with Moral 
Philosophy; and, if it had, Mill would not have: i:egh.;ctc-d 
Stewart. The fbllowing passage occurs in a letter i!ddicS::ed, ::: 
1821, to Maevey Napier : — ‘‘All the years I remained about 
Edinburgh, I used, as often as I possibly could, to steal into 
Mr. Stewart’s class to hear a lecture, which was always a high 
treat. I have heard Pitt and Fox deliver some of their most 
admired speeches; but I never heard anything nearly so 
eloquent as some of the lectures of Prof*essor Stewart. The 
taste for the studies which have formed my favourite pursuits, 
and which will be so till the end of my life, I owe to him.” 

The biography of John Leyden, Mill’s contemporary and 
class-fellow, is of some use here. Leyden entered, in 1790, the 
Senior Latin and Greek classes, and, although his biographer 
does not say so, the college records show that he attended 
Senior Greek with Mill, and Junior Greek also. In 1791, he 
took Logic (with Mill, of course), Mathematics, and Classics 
again. His third Session he devoted to Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, and Natural History^- ; thus, like 
Mill, finishing the Arts course in three years. With this in- 
formation we may fairly say that Divinity students found three 
years enough. 

^ A mistalce on the part of Leyden's biographer : Natural History was then, 
as now, a summer class. 
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As to the Logic class, Leyden’s biographer seems to believe 
that Professor Finlayson must have been an able teacher, from 
the number of able thinkers that passed through his hands. 
More particularly he remarks that Finlayson recognised the 
native energy of thought and the assiduity of Leyden, arid not 
only bestowed on him particular notice, but found employment 
for him in the preparing of other students, and acting as his 
own amanuensis I take this to mean that Leyden assisted 
Mm in reading class exercises ; a proof that Finlayson did not 
prelect merely (like Stewart and Robison), but gave the students ^ 
, at least some work to do. That Leyden should have risen to 
the leading position in the Logic class of that year shows that 
James Mill, in those days, was disposed to hide his light under 
a bushel: an explanation is obviously wanted. The Logic 
class of the year following contained Thomas Brown, thus 
treading on the heels of Mill, and we are quite prepared for 
the statement (given in Brown’s Zi/e) that ‘‘ Finlayson’s 
approbation was decidedly expressed 

Mill might have followed Leyden’s example, and taken 
Rhetoric in his third year. I cannot account for John Mill’s 
supposition that he may have studied in the Medical classes. 
Perhaps, in conjunction with Thomas Thomson, lie may have 
attended the lectures of Black, which drew students from all 
parts. 

Excepting this strong testimony to Dngald Stewart’s fascina- 
tion, which, no doubt, was the stirring of his own philosophical 
aptitudes — “I, too, am a metaphysician” — we have not a 
shred of information as to his doings or feelings those three 
Edinburgh winters. From extraneous sources we know what 
Edinburgh was in those years ; the local colouring — political, 
literary, and social — has been given in connexion with many 
memoirs, as well as in the general history of the time. We 
can tell who were his distinguished contemporaries and class- 
fellows ; but let us first pass on to complete his college career. 

His Divinity studies commence in 1794, and occupy four 
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winters. The Theological professors were — Divinity, Andrew ^ 
Hunter ; Church History, Thomas Hardie ; Hebrew, William 
Moodie. Of Dr. Hunter I know only that he was a man of , 
weight in the General Assembly of the Church, and, in the ^ ' 
famous Leslie debate, took the liberal side. The professor 
of Church History, Hardie, is cited by Mill himself, in his 
translation of ‘ Villers/ in terms of high praise. The passage 
there quoted does credit to Hardie's vigour as a reasoner. It j 
is directed against ritualism and superstition. Hardie must 
have been of the stamp of Principal George Campbell, of , 
Aberdeen, and his lecturing would probably be in keeping with .. 

Mill's intellectual phase at the time. ^ : 

But what interests us most is the Librarian's Register of the : 
Theological Library, which contains the titles of the works J 

taken out by the students, with their names appended chiefly in ; 

their own hand. Here we have a clue to Mill’s reading during 
those four winters. Of course he had other sources : he might 
have access at the same time to the General Library; and, ,,, 
besides his own private collection of favourite authors, he could ; 
borrow from friends. Making allowance for all these, we can 
discern a marked character in his studies. The list of books 
taken out by him has been extracted by Professor Masson; | 
and I here give it entire. 

The first entry is for January 2, 1794 ; the book is not very I 
legibly given, Jan. 20 ; Ferguson’s History of Civil Society. Y;. 

Feb, 6 ; Alison on Taste. Feb. 13 ; Rousseau’s Emile, vol. i. J 

Feb. 20 ; Emile, vol, 2. March 3 ; Cudworth’s Morality. 

March 6 ; Gregory’s Essays. March 13 ; Smith’s Theory (of | 
Moral Sentiments), vol. i. April 3 ; Smith’s Theory, vol 2, f 
April 10; Massillon’s Sermons. April 30; Reid’s Intellectual '' 
Powers. This last was probably returned in a week, and he 5 
would then leave town. Ho books are borrowed in the recess. ' - : ' 

The second Divinity session (1794-95), shows the first entry 
in November 20; Ferguson’s Philosophy, vol 2. Without 
giving dates, I will quote the rest : Discours par Rousseau ; : 
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Melanges de Litterature; Hume^s Essays, vol. i; Jortin^s Dis- 
sertations ; Eolingbi'oke's Dissertations ; Hume’s Essays, vol 2 
(four weeks after vol i) ; Sermons par IMassillon ; Alison on 
Taste ; Smith’s Theory, vol 2 ; Karnes’s Sketches ; Theological 
Repository, vol i ; Gregory’s Sermons ; Necker’s Religious 
Opinions ; Platonis Opera, folio ; Hakewell’s Apology (a very 
peculiar book) ; Campbell on Rhetoric; Platonis Opera; Camp- 
bell on Rhetoric (permission to have Plato and Campbell 
together) ; Ferguson’s Essay ; Oeuvres de Maiipertuis: Hume’s 
Essays. This brings us down to August 12, showing that Mill 
^.....resided in Edinburgh this summer, and was absent only in 
■ September and October, being then probably either at Fetter- 
cairn House, or, for a holiday, at Northwater Bridge. 

The third session opens with the entry, November 26, 
Oeuvres de Pension; Plato’s Works; Ferguson’s Philosophy; 
Plato’s Works; Ferguson’s Philosophy; Plato’s Works; (for six 
weeks an alternation of the two) ; rJassiLlorrs Sermons ; 
« Oeuvres de Fonolon; Massillon; Plato’s Works; Plistory of 
Man ; Plato’s Works — April 27, 1796, last entry of the session. 

He has now made three full sessions in Divinity. His 
fourth and last might be what is called a partial session — two 
or three weeks, during which his principal duty is the deliver- 
ing of the last of his prescribed discourses in the Plall. Only 
three entries occur: — December 26; Locke’s Works, vol, 2. 
^ December 29 ; Whitby on the Five Points. January 2 ; Aber- 
nethie’s Sermons. The two last may have had some bearing 
on his discourses. 

The foregoing list speaks for itself. Mr. Masson remarks 
that it is very unlike the lists of the other Divinity students. 
Mental Philosophy is the foremost subject of his choice ; but 
it surprises us that he had not yet become privately possessed 
of such leading authors as Locke and Reid. There is also a 
beginning of his studies in Historical and Social Philosophy ; a 
dead set at Plato ; and an attempt upon the flowery vein of 
Massillon. Pie is already a fair French scholar. 
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A word or two now on his college companions. I doubt if 
there were ever at one time gathered together in one spot 
such a host of young men of ability as were at Edinburgh Col- 
lege in the last ten years of the last century. Thomas M^Crie 
as well as John Leyden sat with Mill in the Senior Greek Class 
in 1 790-1. Brougham was at college at the same time, 
although young, and must have then commenced his intimacy 
with Mill,'^ Jeffey should have gone to Edinburgh College 
for his whole education, but seems to have attended only the 
class of Law. Whether Mill knew him here I cannot say. 
Thomas Thomson, the chemist, was a class-fellow both in Arts 
and ]')ivinity, and was all through life an intimate friend. Sir 
D. Brewster knew Mill, but their college careers only touched : 
j^.lili ended in the Divinity Hall in the year that Brewster 
began. Another of ^Mill's life-long friendships may have 
commenced here : Professor Wallace began to study in Edin- 
burgh at that time, although mainly in the scientific classes. 
In the Life of Constable is given an interesting sketch of his 
first start. t Among many other names of after-ro]_)Qte may be 
mentioned also Mountstuart Elphinstone. We may readily 
imagine Mill’s conversational encounters with such men, but 
we have nothing to record as to facts. An Aberdeen life in 
the same years, would, I must admit, have been a dull affair. 
These were the closing years of Beattie and Campbell in 
Marischa] College ; and the young men of the period were ^ 
undistinguished. In the previous decade (1781-5) James 


Rrougliam's biography shows that he attended Playfair in 1792-3, Mill's i 
third year. 

f Constr;i>le’s c. 1 ;;.".o.dption of Hill’s booh shop, in Parliament Close, wliere he , - 1 , 
and we;-.; f :l;ow-5i=opmen. and which was frcqucnLed by the- professors I 

and clergy (Hams came them w'lcn in Edinburghj, can bo e.sod as a help in 
onr imnginatiun of James Mill’s Edinburgh liie. IMost probaiily he here ■ 

became acviMainiC'I with Wallace; rani, a. a’- or- j.'lv'-- vrould 

bring liirii hei-e. Wallace was an admirable n:/.-' b,;.. was neither a 

metapliy ’;!'.-: ‘ o" a ;c^_;:io. James Mili’s soeiabh.:.y was iiaici. wider than his ], 
tastes and opinions. 
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Mackintosh and Robert Hall were fellow-students at King’s 
College. 

^ Having thus presented his college life in unbroken narrative, 
because of the continuity of the known facts, I may as well go 
on to the date of his being licensed as a preacher, making use 
of the records of the Presbytery of Brechin, to \vhich I have 
been allowed to refer. He finished the Divinity Course in 
January, 1797, and had now to present himself to be taken on 
trial for license. The firs!, entry in the Presbytery records is on 
the 19th of October, 1796, at which date he was allowed to 
i' make an appearance in anticipation ; being introduced by his 
friend, Mr. Peters. At the subsequent meeting in December, 
notice is given by Mr. Peters, that at the next ordinary meet- 
ing, Mr. James Mill, student in Divinity, upon producing 
proper certificates, be admitted to his qiicstionary trials. On 
the I St of February, 1797, he accordingly appears; produces 
his certificate from the Professor of Divinity that he had 
regularly attended the Divinity Hall and had delivered the 
usual exercises with approbation, and that his conduct had 
been suitable to his views. He was then subjected to ques- 
tionary trials, or, as we call it, a vM voce examination, and 
gave satisfactory answers. Whereupon he was reported to the 
ensuing Synod, which had to authorise the Presbytery to pro- 
ceed with the rest of his probationary trials. He is not men- 
" tioned again in the Presbytery books till the 28th of June, 
although in the meantime the subjects of some of his dis- 
courses must have been prescribed to him. He delivered his 
“Homily” on Matthew v. 8 (“Blessed are the pure in heart, 
\ for they shall see God”), and, more interesting still, his 
“Exegesis” (Latin) on the foundations of Natural Religion, 
“NumsitDei cognitio naturalis?” The Presbytery is satis- 
fied, and farther prescribes, as a “ Lecture,” the 14th chapter 
of John’s Gospel. On the 30th August, he delivers the Lec- 
ture, together with his “ Exercise in addition ” on Galatians ii. 
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20 I am crucified with Christ,” See.), Both are approved of, 
and there are prescribed farther, Revelation xxii. 14, for a po- 
pular sermon, the fifth century for a discourse on Church His- 
tory, and the 23rd Psalm in Hebrew to be explained. On the 
iith of October, he gives the popular sermon. An unex- 
plained blank of a year occurs between this appearance and 
his next, which was the last. On the 4th of October, 1798, he 
is examined at large upon his knowledge of Chronology and 
Church History, and of the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
is approved. And the Presbytery having taken the whole 
of his trials under their consideration, Did and hereby Do 
unanimously approve and sustain them, and therefore after he 
had given satisfying answers to the usual Questions, and sub- 
scribed the Confession of Faith and Formula, cora?n, and after 
Act Eight of the Assembly, 1759 [directed against obtaining a 
church by Simony] -was read to him, the Presbytery Did and 
hereby Do Licence him, the said Mr. James Mill, to Preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ The Moderator [his friend, Mr. 
Peters] having given him suitable Directions, the above was 
intimated to him,” 

Being now qualified to preach, he would display his powers, 
in the first instance, in the churches of his own neighbour- 
hood. Very few records of his preaching exist ; but there is 
good evidence of his officiating in the church of Logie Pert 
My informant, the last survivor of the Barclay family, distinctly 
remembers hearing him on one occasion ; and knows of his 
preaching twice. She remembers his loud clear voice, which 
filled the church ; that his text was from Peter ; and that the 
generality of the hearers coniiDlained of not being able to un- 
derstand him. Sir David Brewster said to myself, Fve heard 
him preach ; and no great han’ he made o^t”. This would be 
at the Divinity Hall, not the best place for a young preacher 
to show all that was in him. Plis discourses would no doubt 
be severely reasoned, but wanting in the unction of the popu- 
lar evangelical preacher. 
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It was known in Mill’s own family that in a saddle bag in 
the attic at his house in Queen’s Square, there was a parcel of 
his sermons. At the time of the family’s removal to Kensing- 
ton these had disa.ppeared ; the belief was that he had destroyed 
them. The “ saddle bag” suggests a curious coincidence with 
the traditional equipment of the “ probationer ” or licensed 
preacher of former days, who rode on horseback from parish to 
parish to supply pulpits in the temporary absence of the minis- 
ters. The ordinary probationer spent his time in going about 
in this fashion: as is the case still; but Mill having other 
engagements could hardly have been for any length of time so 
occupied. It is curious, however, that John Mill should pro- 
fess uncertainty as to whether his father had been licensed to 
preach. 

It is no easy matter to trace Mill’s movements and occupa- 
tions from 1790 to 1802, in that part of his time not spent at 
college. That he acted as private tutor in various families 
must be received as a fact, but the particulars handed down 
are very confusing. The best attested of these engagements is 
that connected with the Fettercairn family. We know that he 
acted as tutor to Miss Stuart. She was three years younger 
than himself ; being fourteen at the time he went to college. 
In the year 1797 she was married, being then twenty-one; 
and we may reasonably suppose that her connexion with 
Mill as a tutor may have ceased some time before that event. 
If she was done with him at eighteen, in 1794, he must have 
taught her from the beginning of his college life, if not also 
before ; either at Fettercairn House, in his vacations, or partly 
there, and partly in Edinburgh while attending classes.'^ At 
any rate it must have been at an early period of his studies. 

* I gather from Lockhart's Life of Scofi, that Sir John and Lady Jane 
Stuart lived for a 'ong time secluded (tlmt is, in their couniry house), but dial 
several 3'ears hcforc 1797 they resided in Ecliniyurgh part of die year ; no doubt 
to educate and bring out th.cir daughter. HJill would thus be very much v/ith 
them both in summer and winter during his first college years. 
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She had reached an interesting age. and made a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. He spoke of her in later years with some 
warmth ; putting it in the form of her great kindness to him ; 
although, if we believe the traditions, the first source of all the 
friendship displayed towards him by the family was her mother. 

The romance that surrounds this lady is now well known. 
Lockhart gives the incidents of Scott’s passion for her. In 
marrying the son of the banker, Sir William Forbes, she became 
the mother of James David Forbes, the distinguished Natural 
Philosophy Professor of Edinburgh. In the Life of Fortes is 
given her portrait along v/ith her husband’s ; and one could 
easily fall into the opinion that her cast of expression and mind 
is what was reproduced in the professor, as he unfortunately 
participated in her constitutional delicacy. Beloved of so 
many gods, she died young. 

It is thus certain that Mill resided ibr a length of time in the 
family as Miss Stuart’s tutor: it is equally certain that the 
house was always open to him as a guest. He might walk 
across any day from Northwater Bridge to Fettercairn House, 
a distance of four miles, and he was counted upon when com- 
pany were in the house. 

The House of Fettercairn, being the only extant domicile 
that we are able to associate with Mill in Scotland, deserves a 
brief notice. The village of Fettercairn, containing 400 inhabi- 
tants, is considerably off the line of rail between Forfar and 
Aberdeen, being five miles north-west from Laurencekirk. It is 
a mile and a-half from the Grampians, and between it and them, 
is Fettercairn House and the more stately House of Fasque, be- 
longing to the Gladstone family : the grounds of the two being 
about contiguous. Fettercairn House is half a mile from the 
village. Ivlodern additions have been made to the original 
building, which, however, is still distinctly apparent It is 
upwards of two centuries old, and as regards extent, con- 
venience, and comfort, would be midway between the cramped 
old castle and the spacious modern country house; its external 
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decoration in the way of turrets and ornamental projections is 
very limited. Stripped, by the new additions, of all smaller 
adjuncts of former days, the main block is a plain three-storey 
building, a hundred feet in length. The lower floor was the 
kitchen and offices : the first floor a range of fair-sized public 
rooms, the house being only room thick. The upper floor 
contained a range of good bed-rooms large and small ; imagi- 
nation readily fixes on one of them as MilFs room. In this 
house, with its pleasant grounds, surroundings, and walks to 
the mountains, Mill spent many happy and studious days. 
The portraits, still preserved in the house, enable us to conceive 
the figures of his host and hostess. Sir John is seen to be a 
man of very fine features, as well as of stately height. Of his 
daughter in girlhood, there is no portrait ; the existing picture 
must have been taken after her marriage; it is, however, 
specially venerated by being kept in a shut-up frame. 

The Fettercairn estate is now the property of Lord Clinton’s 
eldest son, a minor (Hon. Chas. H. R. Trefusis), whose mother 
was the great-grand daughter of Sir John Stuart. 

Passengers in the railway between Dubton and Laurencekirk 
can see, right and left of them, the scenery where Mill’s boy- 
hood rambled; on the left is the Grampian chain, with the 
intervening strath of four or five miles in width. The Craigo 
station is the nearest to the Northwater Bridge. 

It is curious to think of the close geographical proximity of 
Scotch metaphysical talent in that neighbourhood. Beattie 
was born at Laurencekirk. In a long forenoon walk, through 
the Grampian pass, by Fettercairn and Fasque, Mill could 
reach the birth-place of Reid (manse of the parish of Strahan), 
and four miles farther, the manse of Banchory-Ternan, on the 
Dee, where Campbell wrote the Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

But now as to his other tutorships, say from 1795 1S02. 

One engagement, not mentioned in any tradition, I have been 
able to trace out by the assistance of a daughter of Professor 
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Stuart of Mariscbal College (born in 1792), who distinctly 
remembers having seen James Mill in Aberdeen. This was to 
me an entirely novel circumstance. No one had ever heard 
him say that he had been in Aberdeen, or mention any fact 
that implied it. As, the lady in question was the niece of Mr. 
Peters, and often visited his manse as a child, she probably 
saw Mill there ; but she farther states that she knew him as a 
tutor in Aberdeen, in the family of Mr. Burnet of Elrick, one 
of the branches of the family that gave birth to Bishop Burnet, 
At the time when I first received this information, one of the 
sons that would have been his pupils was still alive. From him 
I received this statement : “ It is quite true that a Mr. Mill was 
private tutor in my father’s family, whom I am aware my father 
held in high estimation, and kept up an intimate correspond- 
ence with for years afterwards, but I am sorry to say that my 
memory does not serve me sufficiently to give any reliable 
information, and I was not even aware of the Mr. Mill in 
question being the father of John Stuart Mill That an inti- 
mate or extensive correspondence was kept up I should very 
much doubt ; but if the letters are ever forthcoming, they will 
be a valuable contribution to the biography, assuming that 
there is no mistake. A farther confirmation, however, occurs 
in Mill’s own letters to Mr. Barclay, who had a brother that 
studied in Marischal College. Mill promises to introduce this 
brother to '^his friends in Aberdeen”. Now he might have 
had one or two friends in Aberdeen, without ever being there ; 
but the unqualified plural seems to imply that he had made 
friends there by residence. 

This engagement must have been subsequent to his leaving 
the Divinity Hall in the beginning of 1797; for although he 
might liave been tutor to families in the south while attending 
college, seeing that the high families often wintered in Edin- 
burgh, he could hardly have been a tutor in Aberdeen so long 
as he was a student. His introduction to Mr. Burnet was, 
without doubt, through Professor Stuart. The professor’s 
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daughter related a tradition to the effect that Mill threw up 
his appointment suddenly, owing to an affront given him at a 
dinner party ; but this cannot be received if we are to trust Mr. 
Burnet’s own statement. The story will re-appear presently in 
an altered form. 

On the above supposition as to the time of this engagement, 
Mill would have been in Aberdeen after being a licentiate of 
the Church ; and I therefore thought it worth while to search 
the records of the Kirk Session of Aberdeen, in which a regular 
insertion is made of the preachers and texts every Sunday in 
the three parish churches. I found his friend, Mr. Peters, 
twice mentioned, but Mill’s name does not occur. There were 
other churches, called chapels of ease, but their records I have 
not seen. 

Some illumination of these dark years is supplied by a 
series of letters addressed by Mill to Dr. Thomas Thomson, 
the celebrated chemist. They were written from London, and, 
therefore, relate to a subsequent stage, and will be made use of 
when we come to that stage. They indirectly, however, assist 
us in reference to the Edinburgh period. The intimacy sub- 
sisting between Mill and Dr. Thomson makes a large part of 
his early biography. A nearly equal intimacy obtained between 
him and tlie brother of the chemist, James Thomson, after- 
wards Dr. James Thomson, minister of Eccles, in Berwickshire. 
Short biographies of the brothers Thomson were drawn up and 
printed by the late Dr. Robert Dundas Thomson, Lecturer at 
St. Thomas’s Plospital, son of Dr. James Thomson, and 
son-in-law of Dr. Thomas Thomson, as well as his assistant in 
Glasgow, during his last years. These biographies impart 
some valuable information respecting Mill. 

The brothers Thomson were successively engaged as as- 
sistant editors to the E 7 icyclopmdia Britarmica^ from 1796 till 
1800, the period of publication of the Supplement to the 
Third Edition : the chief editor being George Gleig, after- 
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wards Bishop of Brechin and Primus of Scotland, Both 
brothers contributed largely to the work — James, theological 
and miscellaneous articles, Thomas, his first scientiuc composi- 
tions, the foundation of his subsequent works. The contribu- 
tions of the brothers seem to have extended into the Fourth 
Edition, which began to be published in 1805. The allowance 
for the editorial part of the work was ^50 a-year, with house, 
coal and candle, in the office. The pay to contributors was 
three guineas a sheet 

Mention is made, in both Memoirs, of the fact that, besides 
the standing Theological (debating) Society, there was in 
Edinburgh, a Select Literary Society for general subjects, com- 
posed of six persons — ^James and Thomas Thomson, James 
hlill, John Barclay, the anatomist; James Carter, aftenvards of 
Liverpool, a medical writer ; and Dr. Miller, who, I suppose, 
was James Miller the editor of the Fourth Edition of the 
Encyclopcedia (the two memoirs differ somewhat in the enumer- 
ation). These represent Mill’s most intimate friends in Edin- 
burgh, as regarded study and discussion. At least four out of 
the six ultimately embarked in lay occupations. 

It was in 1800 that Dr. Thomas Thomson, having finished 
editing the Supplement to the Encyclopmdia^ found a more 
commanding and lucrative sphere as a lecturer on chemistry. 
He associated himself with Barclay, who had been giving lec- 
tures in anatomy in a hired house since 1797. One of the 
memoirs states, as if a coincident fact, that James Mill ob- 
tained a tutorship in the family of a Scottish nobleman in East 
Lothian ” ; the other memoir adds — on the recommendation of 
Finlayson, professor of Logic. The inference would be that 
before that time Mill was resident in Edinburgh ; his occupa- 
tion is not stated. He was certainly as well qualified for 
writing articles in the Encyclopedia as either of the Thomsons, 
and seeing that they were editors in succession, he must have 
had it in his power to contribute, but we have no information 
as to the fact. One of the traditions floating in his father’s 
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family, and given me by an old man, his relative, whom I had 
been able to interrogate, was that he had been a corrector for 
the press in Edinburgh. 

The name of the nobleman is not given ; but the narrative, 
repeated in the same words in both memoirs, goes on to say 
that “he gave offence to the heads of the family by drinking 
the heaVJ-': at table of one of the junior female members of the 
house,’’ and in consequence “gave up his situation, and 
determined to trust to his pen and his own exertions This 
is a curious echo of the story told me by the daughter of 
Professor Stuart, of Aberdeen, who laid the scene in the family 
of Burnet of Elrick, but stated that the precise offence ro IMilfs 
pride consisted in his being, on one occasion, motioned to 
leave the dinner table with the ladies. It must be the same 
story, and the version coming to us from the Thomsons is the 
most to be relied on. If connected with his resolution to go 
to London, the fact must have been well remembered by both 
brothers, and we have it from their nearest relative. 

Supposing, as appears to be implied, that Mill entered 
upon this tutorship when Dr. Thomson began lecturing, and 
gave it up previously to going to London, he would probably 
have been a little more than a year in the family. Now one 
of the particulars stated by Mr. David Barclay, and confirmed 
by at least one other testimony (an insertion by Lord Brougham, 
in the biography in the Fenny Cyclopcedia)^ is that Mill was 
for some time tutor in the family of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
The other noble houses of East Lothian are those of V/emyss 
and Haddington ; in neither of which was there a young family 
under tuition in iSoo. In the house of Tweeddale, a large 
family was just growing up; the eldest son was thirteen, and a 
daughter next to him was twelve. This eldest son was the 
venerable Marquis, not long since deceased; and to him, 
before his death, I applied for information on the point. He 
responded to my enquiries with great courtesy, and took pains 
to recall the particulars of his early education, from which 
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it would appear that he could not have had Mill as a tutor. I 
regard his statements as decisive up to the year 1800, when he 
went to a succession of schools in or about London, to finish 
his education, before entering the army. Excepting that the 
Marquis should not have entirely forgotten what was going on 
at home during the years 1800 and 1801, there is nothing to 
preclude MilFs being tutor in the family to the next children, 
from some time in 1800 to the end 6f 1801. Unfortunately, 
at the time the Marquis wrote, his sister, who was next him, 
was too ill to be interrogated, and soon after died. She 
would be the beauty that Mill had rashly toasted. The next 
eldest brother, after the Marquis, Lord James Hay, married a 
lady of property near Aberdeen, and lived there the greater 
part of his life, but has been dead for several years. If the point 
had been raised in time, Lord James could no doubt have set 
it to rest. We must be content with supposing that within 
the limits mentioned the connexion actually took place, but 
terminated in a way to make both parties willing to forget all 
about it There seems no alternative mode of accounting for 
the origin of a tradition authenticated both by David Barclay 
and by the brothers Thomson, as well as by Lord Brougham. 

I will now present in one connected view the notices of 
Mill “ at home,” or in his family at Northwater Bridge. He 
would not reside there continuously any year after first going 
to college, but he was known to be there occasionally in vaca- 
h tions, and on longer or shorter visits. 

1 Taking our stand about 1795, we discern that his parents 
f without being gone in years, were yet not ^Svhat they had 
been”; indeed the mother was only forty, but was pre- 
maturely feeble. Perhaps as yet there was no failure in their 
circumstances, but the decline was not far oif. William was 
twenty, and had for years been in his father’s shop ; another 
of the workmen is identified at that date, a married man, 
who lived apart from the Mills. These would probably be 
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MilFs usual complement of workmen ; although it is admitted 
that he might have three men at work. The household 
would thus be made up of father and mother, James (when 
at home), William, and May (eighteen), on whom would fall 
a chief part of the housework, as well as the shoe-binding 
for the shop. 

The west room of the house contained two beds along the 
right hand wall ; in that room the mother hung up a canvas 
curtain (“cannass’^ it was called, being what is laid on the 
threshing-floor to keep the corn together) ; thus cutting off 
from the draught and from the gaze, the farther end of the 
room, including James’s bed, the fire, and the gable window. 
This was his study; and the whole arrangement was vividly 
retained in the memory of contemporaries. Here he had his 
book shelves, his little round table and chair, and the gable 
window sill for a temporary shelf. He spent great part of his 
day in study. He had his regular pedestrian stretches ; one 
secluded narrow glen is called “James Mill’s walk”. He 
avoided people on the road ; and was called haughty, shy, or 
reserved, according to the point of view of the critic. He went 
often in the evening to tea with the Barclays, being thoroughly 
at home there. Their little library would be an extension of his 
compass of reading. One of the sons of the house, Robert, 
studied for the church, and was assisted in his studies by Mill. 
Writing to David Barclay from London, many years after, he 
reverts with much warmth to his early friendship with the family. 
Referring to a letter from another correspondent, his w^ords are, 
“ He stated that your mother whose age must now be very 
great, is in a melancholy state of health. I beg you will pre- 
sent to her my most affectionate remembrance, and tell her that 
few things on earth would give me greater pleasure than to see 
her again. The tears come in my eyes when I think of her 
and the excellent man your father ; whom I always loved next 
to my own, and in whose house I was for so many years as 
much at home as in that of my own. Tell me of your 
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brothers William and Robert, and of all your sisters ; I know 
but little of your movements, since I saw your brother Robert 
in London.” 

Besides the minister, he had as friends the most important 
people in the parish, among whom special mention is made of 
Lord Kintore’s factor, or steward. 

His meals he took alone in his screened study ; they were 
provided by his mother expressly for his supposed needs. 
Among the other members of the family who would lake their 
meals in the kitchen, there is said to have been a line of demar- 
cation on the score of rank, but authorities are not agreed as 
to how it was drawn. Some accounts represent the mother as 
having, in her digniiied and luxurious fashion, a table apart ; 
others say that she and her husband were at, one table, and the 
workmen with the two younger children at the other. ^ 

The latest recorded incident of his career in Scotland is his 
being defeated in the attempt to become minister of the plea- 
sant village of Craig, a long narrow strip of uplands lying on 
the coast between Montrose and the Bay of Lunan. Mill 
could have taken care of such a parish, and yet have found 
time for his favourite studies, working his way to authorship, 
and almost certainly to a chair in a university. The patronage 
was in the hands of the Divinity professors of St. Andrews, 
who might be expected to favour one of their own pupils ; but 

* James Mill, the lather, regularly- fasted 011 Sunday till bo returned from 
chiird-j ; and it is not likely iliat ihe less stricc mciri’ucrs 01 the liousoliold would 
breakfa.si: v;,iry surnpliiousiy on Sunday mornings. He haul an inconvenient 
habit 01 wbisiling in a. low " sough” while at Lis v.'ork; and the neighbours 
remarked that !ic v.-j-s i?e\er known to give way to it 011 tlu? Sablia th day. lie 
was vei-y strict in ail obserxances of a religious nature : but as regards the dis- 
cipline of if:e chiidreii, he and his wife were (in their eldest soif s judgment) 
blameahiy lav. 

In the civaitb of charactorisric illustraiions of ^fill in his home relations, the 
following ai'i.rciioio ivmv 'lie i-xcused. One day his .sister coming to serve Lns 
dinner, fc/u;:d Mm i-iciiri-ig iiis Ikile table to his lap. She exclaims, “ Hoo can 
the tlungs .i// ti;ere?” He replies, " If they wuuna s/.f, tn- if tlnw’ll It 

:may ho geneg :o(j far to interpret this as showing his early resolution to conqui.r 
Scotticisms, wiiieii he carried out in after-life with adniiticd success. 
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in this case the contest turned upon other considerations. Mill 
was said to rely on Lady Jane Stuart, whose family, all-powerful 
in Fifeshire, -would have influence with the St. Andrews pro- 
fessors. On the other hand the Rossie family (chief in the 
parish itself) preferred James Brewster, the b:ot‘;Ci of Sir 
David. 

As the vacancy did not occur till the resignation of the 
minister in June, 1803 (more than a year after 'dJll left Scot- 
land), the contest must have taken place in anticipation, and 
must Iiave been virtually decided against him. Brewster was 
a man far more acceptable to an ordinary congregation than 
ever Mill could have been. It is said that the disappointment 
was the immediate cause of his going to London — a mere guess. 

I cannot conclude this first chapter, embracing IsIiH's twenty- 
nine years’ life in Scotland, without rnodier remark or two that 
I could not conveniently incorporate in the narrative. 

Reverting to his Edinburgh coniem; ionu-ies (afterwards men 
of more or less distinction), and to the various societies where 
they began to exercise and display their talents, I am struck 
with the absence of Mill’s name from the Speculative Society, 
the oldest and of all the Edinburgh Debating Societies, 

and adorned by nearly all the highest names of the time. In 
fact, to have been a member of this society, between 1790 and 
1800, w^as of iiSclf a distinction; to have been in Edinburgh 
and not to belong to it, seemed to argue a man unknown.*’^ It 

* Take Lord Cocklnirn's cnnTncration of the contc;i!poraries of JonVey, who 
bocaiiic a \n 1792. " In Uie course of tbo?e nine or ten years, he had 

a siiccoif:^:on, aci! -iOinciimcs a cluster, of powerful com-jetilors. It is suiilcieiiL 
Lo TTiention Sir W'e:t.er Seov, with whom he first became acqueinUU Iiere ; Dr. 
]ohu Thmnsou : John Allen; David Boyic, now Lord P.-vsicient of ii'.c Court 
of Session ; the Rev. Dr. Brunton ; the Vfarquis of L.ansciewne ; the late 
Charles, Lord Kinnaird ; Dr. Headlam; Francis Horner: the J:ue 
.\darn, Aceounta’.u Gencjal in the Court of Chancery; John A. hb-rray, .and 
Jn,mes iMoncrieff, hioi'i afterwarcis Jiidg-es ; Henry Broiigrinrri ; Lord G1 onclg, 
and his late brotiier Robert Grant; Janies Loch, the Honourable diaries 
Stuart, and Whiliain Scarlett. The poliLieal sensitiveness of the dew at one 

3 
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is vain to ask why he did not enter the Speculaiive Society. 
We can see, however, that the absence of his name from the 
brilliant company that composed it in those years, has led to 
his being usually passed over when the roll of his Edinburgh 
contemporaries is mustered in history. 

As in so many other things, we are entirely in the dark as to 
the first impulses of his mind towards liberal politics and poli- 
tical philosophy. He went to Edinburgh the year following 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. There was a very 
good twice-a-week paper in Edinburgh, the Courant, which 
regularly reported the proceedings in France; and these, 
together with the home politics, must have been closely 
followed by every earnest and enquiring mind. 

The home excitement in the beginning of 1793, was at fever 
heat Every number of the Courant was crowded with reports 
of meetings in the counties (chiefly the gentry) at which were 
passed votes of confidence in the British Constii-ution, sup- 
posed to be in danger from French infection. How INTill, at 
the age of 20, took all this, we have no indication.^ There 
can be little doubt that the merits and demerits of the Revolu- 
tion would be a subject of stirring debate among all those that 
he came in contact with. He was now reading the best acces- 


time obtruded itself rather violently into this hall of philosophical orators ; but 
it soon passed away, and v/hile it lasted, it only animated their debates, and, 
by connecting them with public principles and parties, gave a practical interest 
to their proceedings. The brightest period in the progress of ;oe:ety v.as 
during the political storm that crossed it in 1799.” 

Th'.‘ energy of Brougham started another smaller society in 1792, which in- 
cluded Francis Horner, and Andrew Thomson, the great Scotch prenc’ner of 
arier years, and a few la’.vyers, but not Mill. Andrew Thomson would be with 
Mill in the Theological Society. 

* On the 30th August this year, occurred the memorable trial of Thomas 
Muir, who was sentenced to 14 years' transportation for sedition, as the mildest 
form of political agitation was then called. Cockburn tells us that Jeffrey and 
Sir Saniud Roniilly were present. “ Neither of them ever forgot it. Jeffrey 
never mertioned it without hon-or.” Next January, 1794, occurred the trial 
and banishment of the other Edinburgh political martyrs. These atrocities 
would iifrect Mill no less than they did Jeffrey and Romilly. 
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sible books on the theory of Government, as Perguson 

and Hume. He must also have read a good deal of History, 
ancient and modern. Probably his Greek studies imbued him 
with the democratic ideal of Government: but this supposes 
an independent bias on his part ; for very few have ever been 
made liberal politicians hy classical authors alone. 

The extent of his acquired kii.cwledgc and original tliinking, 
when he left Scotland at the age of twenty-nine, will be judged 
by what he was able to do in the next few years. He kept 
back from the aspiring Scotchman’s venture upon London, 
until he had attained an unusual maturity of intcllec:tual 
power; while possessed of good ballast in the moral part. 
?.Ioreover, we are to conceive of him as a youth of great bodily 
charms. One of my lady informants spoke of him with a 
quite rapturous admiration of his beauty. His fgv.re and 
proportions were fine ; the short breeches of the time showed 
a leg of perfect form. His features beamed with expression. 
Nothing was wanting that could prepossess people’s favourable 
regards. 



Chapter IL 


START IN LONDON : 

iSc2-;?c^. 

M ill went to London in the beginning of 1802. It may 
be held as certain, that he made the journey in the 
company of Sir John Stuart, whose movements may be judged 
from the date of the opening of the Parliamentary session. In 
point of fact that session had been opened the previous winter, 
and had been kept adjourned for short periods till February ; 
but the business of the year may be said to have commenced 
about the 9tli of Februar)^ 

If Mill had journeyed on his own resources, he would have 
followed the plan that he afterwards recommended to his 
correspondent in Logie Pert, to ^“^go on board a IMontrose 
smack ”, His friend Thomas Thomson, whose pecuniary cir- 
cumstances were then much better than Mill’s, went to London 
a few months later in a smack from Leith; the fare was ^4 4s., 
and the entire cost of the journey (lasting a week) was 
7 s. 8d. By coach the expense must have been twice or 
three times as much. Perhaps Sir John posted, and gave 
Mill the spare seat 

The first account of him in London is a letter that he 
addressed, on the 13th March, to Thomas Thomson, which, it 
appears, had been preceded at a very short interval by 
another not found in the collection. The one half of the letter 
recounts his operations with a view to literary employment, the 
other hnlf is on politics. 
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His first introduction, how obLainod he does not say, was to 
Dr. Bisset,^^ who promised to recommend him. But the great 
object he had in view was to be introduced to Dr. Gifford, f and 
for Lj-iis he had already applied to Thomson in the previous 
letter, and now iterates the request; Bisset also having pro- 
mised to mention him. It appears that Thomson was not per- 
sonally known to Gifford, but undertook, solely on the strength 
of his scientific reputation, to write a testimonial in Milks 
behalf. The letter goes on : — I am extremely ambitions to 
remain here, which I feel to be so much the best scene for a 
man of letters, that you can have no notion of it till you be 
upon the spot. You get an ardour and a spirit of adven- 
turousness, which you never can get an idea of among our 
over-cautious countrymen at home. Here everybody applauds 
the most romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland every- 
body represses you, if you but propose to step out of the 
beaten track. On the idea of remaining here, I have even 
formed schemes for you and me already. You must of neces- 
sity come here, where you may do anything you like. You 
may make ;^5oo a year by your pen, and as much by a class. 
I have mentioned to several people my idea of a class of Juris- 

Dr. Robert Bis-set, a Scotchman, born in 1760, author of a Life of Burke^ 
Histoiy (f //':■ Be/pi cf George III . , and some novels. He also published an 
edition ol* the Spectator notes. He died in 1806. Mill says of him, in the 
letter, that he has not a pretension to genius, nor ” half the knowledge 

that you or even 1 have,” and yet makes six or seven hundred a year l)y his pen 
solely. Ho does not appear to have been an editor, so that he could not him- 
self provide employment for Mill. 

^ This wTiS John Gifr'ord (born 1758), whose real name was John Richards 
Green. He bad stjuandered a fortune, and took to wriiing. Besides his 
voluminous aai;:ors]iip he edited the Anii-Jacobin Reviv^^ a monthly periodical 
cf good standing'. I’rom a double coincidence of name, he is apt to be coii- 
■fuiuidod with Wiiiiain GiTord, editor cf Canning's Aiiii-J acobiti, and suhse- 
qucntly editor of Qaoricrly R>'i ;c:c. Among other things John Gifibrd 
wroco the Political Life (f Pitt. For his adiierence to the government, he was 
made a police magistrate, and died in x8i8. It was as editor of the Anti- 
Jacobin Rrolevj tliat he was so important in Mill’s eyes. Possibly also lie could 
be the means of opening a newspaper connection to a qualified aspirant. 
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])rudence, wlio have assured me that it could not fail to sue- 
ceed, and have advised me for that purpose to enter myself in 
one of the Inns of Court the first term ; by which ine;;.;-- too 
I ma,y become a lawyer, if I shall ever think proper to inake 
that attem])t.'^ If you were here, and we had made to our- 
selves something of a name, which I think we surely might do, 
what would hinder us to produce a periodical work of our own, 
of any description that we might approve? I am sure we 
might make it more interesting than anything which is pub- 
lished at present. And the profiis of these tilings, when they 
hawe a good sale, are immonsc. And our classes miglit go on 
at tlic same time, as well as larger undertakings which we 
might carry on. The great difficulty here is a beginning — 
when you have got that, you can make your own terms.” 

The second half of this interesting letter is on politics. Idill 
entered with the utmost zest into the political situation, not- 
withstanding a disclaimer to the effect that the newspapers 
tell all the news except what was kept secret from everybody. 
He had not been idle the few weeks of his stay. He had seen 
almost everything worth seeing in London. He had been at 
every tolerable debate, and had heard all the ministers speak, 
but had not yet heard Pitt, Fox, or Sheridan. The eloquence 

" 'III e proposal to sol up a class of Jurisprudoiice is very o. It 

woilc! stvvA to shou' th.at, while yet in Edinburgh, he had pushed his study of 
the Niornl Sciences not merely into Poiliics and Political Economy, but also . * 
into Law niul Jurisprudence. The moment chosen for the proposal would be 
a trying lL;niham had published enough to upset the credit of ]):vv:oris 
j-.i-'ispraficnee I i'lithis more important consiruciive treatises were Siil! U'lpiil'j- 
iisiiecl. The Fragnh’nt on Government, the Principles of A fore,' Is and La^isla- 
tion, tl'.c: Ptyrnee nf i'sury, the Pa?iopticou or Prison Discipline wore pal/isiu-i':;, 
and li’.ose F can ialbr from an expression of he had studied early. 

Dumoai’s ■]V..:a:;se was irabh'.d.-i'd in Paris this very year, and may have caiapit 
iViiil's waicofai J obsm've in a note to his translation of Villoi's’s work <.n 
The Krfirm.nion (1805) ihai he professes acquaintance with the Prussian and 
tl'M 1 Jauisis Lodes. His m-iicie on Jurisprudence written long afterwards is 
dependent on the later works of Bentham. Of course, in thinking of ;i subject 
for h.iciai.vs, }'/e Iiacl in view the demand, and found that tliere was a sph.cre 
among die law students. 
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of the House of Commons, he says, is nothing to the General 
Assembly ; no speaker that he had yet heard was equal to 
tv'.-enly in the Assembly. “ They speak such silly stuff, and 
are so much at a loss to get it out, that they are more like boys 
in an evening society at college, than senators carryin.g on the 
business of a great nation. The old political stagers of both 
sides are standing completely aloof at present.”^ 

The particular moment of public affairs was the discussion 
of the pending treaty of peace, called the peace of Amiens. 
The preliminary articles had not yet been signed, but such 
points as the giving up of Malta to the Knights of St. John 
were freely canvassed, and much objected to. Mill had made 
up his mind in favour of peace at the cost of the various con- 
cessions, and not only so, but had written a short paper on that 
side, and had sent it to Dr. Bisset to shov/ what he could do as 
an occasional writer on politics. His activity did not stop 
tliere. I inserted a sxiuib in the True Briton (newspaper) of 
1 2th March (yesterday) against the Pic-nic Theatre.^f I do 
not know whether Bisset had anything to do with this paper, 
or whether Mid obtained, or tried to obtain, admis.sion to it as 
a writer. 

^ The only debates of interest that had yet occurred were Feb. 37 — on 
the Civil List, chiefly with reference to the aflairs of the Prince of W’.iics, in 
which Pitt and Fox both spoke ; ^ larch 3 — on the Army Estimates — a great 
War debate ; IMarch 5 — on the American Treaty Bill, also of considerable 
length. Mill probably heard the two last. 

He afterwards reUirns to his comparisons between the House of Commons 
orators and ihe or:itors of the General Assembly, at whose debates he had often 
l.iecn pi-Lsent. in tho-se years among the men that wicided die Scotch ecclesi- 
astical den-Kicrncy varre Principal Hill (who succeeded Robertson, the historian, 
as leader), Sir H. Moncrieff, Dr. Bryce Johnstone, Dr. Grieve, Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, and the theological professors ITunter mxl Flardlc. lOisiingnash-c-d 
judges and iion-theolcgicnl professors, as well as the pick of liic nobility and 
gentry, sat as lay rcpreseaiaiivcs, and often took pare in the dc :.iau's. 

f The squib is a very small affair, consisting in all of a fl-w :ino?. It 
reflects soniewliaL broadly upon the dissipated morals of ii'.e “Pic-nic Pro- 
prietors,” as iho\' are called by their young satirist. No clue worlii loliowing 
out is afibrdeu oiibcr as to their actual proceedings or as to the new comer’s 
interest in t’nem. 
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We have not another letter to Thomson for eight weeks : in 
the middle of the interval occurs his first communication to his 
friend David Barclay (17th April). This last is our evidence 
that he went to London by road. He gives his impressions of 
English farming, as seen on his way. The first thing that 
struck him was the absence of waste land. The next was the 
inferiority of English farming, of which he gave two illus- 
trations. One was that their ridges were more crooked than 
the worst even of the old ridges at home. The second was 
their ploughing with three, four, and even five strong horses all 
in a line ; the plough itself being a great ill-contrived; 
abominable instrument On the other hand, “they excel us 
in the rearing and fattening of cattle 

'riien for London itself. He works up a considoraijh" exag- 
gerated picture for Barclay’s astonishment On all sides streets 
filled, almost choking, with people, horses, waggons, carts, car- 
riages, and every sort of bustle. Another very fine sight, Hyde 
Park, especially on a Sunday, where all the nobility and gentry 
go to air themselves. You see thousands of carriages and 
horsemen ; and the walks, for miles, filled with the finest- 
dressed people walking almost as thick as the passages of your 
church when the people are coming out. Another sight was 
sailing down the river through thousands and tens of thousands 
of ships, of all sizes and all nations, with myriads of small craft 
plying around. He repeats to Barclay his having been often 
in the House of Commons. In the interval since he wrote to 
Thomson, he has heard Fox make one of the greatest .-pv.cci-es 
he v/as ever heard to deliver ; it lasted two hours and a half.* 

^ In the ini-jrvnh Mjirch 13 to April 17, Fox made three great speeches. 
First on Mireh t 6, in moving For a new writ for Tavistock, occasioned by the 
death of the Duke of Bedford, he ;■ lengthened panegyric on the 

deceased Duke. On March 29, v-ii.: '.o the cverhisiing v.'orrv of the 

Civil List, lie delivered .au animated speech occupying more than six of Han- 
sard's dense pages : I'itt r<;p!ying. On Marcli 51, ilie same siilhecL Cfime up 
witli more .Sj)eeinl referr-nce io ir.e Prince of Wtaies, on a njotion by Manners 
Sutton rolative to th-e Uuc'iy of Cornwall. Fox supported the motion. The 
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He has another incident to relate. yesterday in a 

solitary part of Hyde Park (he does not say where that was), 
up came two gentlemen riding behind, and talking together 
most earnestly. He looks once round ; they are Pitt and Ad- 
dington. He stared at them, Pitt stared back at him two or 
three times. To complete his chain of adventures, he next 
overtakes the Prince of Wales on horseback, and finally meets 
the Princess of Wales in an open chaise. 

More to business is his second letter to Thomson on the 
loth of May. He is now at work for Gifford in the Anitz- 
Jacobin RcvieiLK He has written an article on Belsham’s 
Elements of Logic a?zd Mental Fhilosophy J it is printed and is 
to appear on the ist of June (out in May). He now wishes 
to review Thomson’s own book (first edition of his System of 
Chemistry, 4 vols .) ; he has half read it, and but for Belsham 
stopping the way, would like it to be the article of the 

next number of the 'Review, (It appeared in the June number.) 

Pie gives a full picture of his situation and prospet'ts. As 
yet his chief stay seems to be Gifford, who is full of friendly 
demonstrations, advises original composition, promises him 
books for review, but does not give him much encouragement. 
In fact, the return from the Anti-Jacobin R,.vh:j would be but a 
small part of his maintenance. He doubts w'hethcr it would be 
prudent to stop in London on this precarious footing. I may 

* This is Mill’s first article on Mental Philosophy known to ns. It is 
safricio!!!.]}' '.nature and decided in its "views ; and his stern logic is already in 
the ascendant. His mode of stating his positions is not exactly what he fol- 
lowed aft-.-rwarfl-s. Pie attacks Balsiniiifs definitions, his logic, his order of 
puttir.g -ogic liefore metaphysics, his theory of memory. He attacks the vib- 
rations of HartI.e\^ and praises Reid's arguments He quarrels 

^ with Belsham as to the purpose of Locke’s Av.-.r/, calls — “an 

‘ achievement of thought, the greatest perhaps on record in the treating of the 
human mind”. Attacks his selhsh theory of momis : “ it imposes an obligation 
to be vicious, re;uo'vv..s the moral character of the Deity, and renders it impos- 
sible to prove a luture state “ Till yo'a have first proved the moral attributes 
of Clod, it is absurd to offor a proof of Rcvciaiion. For, hov. ever certainly you 
prove revelation to be the word of God, unless I know chat God is true, how do 
I know that ] 'is word is true?” 
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tell you, however, that I am a good deal more than half 
inclined to do so, and risk everything mil'-cr the 

hopes I have allowed myself to indulge. I can support myself 
for a year, as you propose, by the Ej icy clop ad la \Britan 7 iica, 
the fourth edition now getting forward under the editorship 
of jMillcr], and during the time bring forward too, perhaps, 
some little thing to make myself known : I am willing to 
labour hard and live penuriously, and it will be devilish hard, 
if a man, good for anything, cannot keep liimsclf alive here on 
these terms.” 

He recites a long conversation he had witli Giiibrd (at a 
Sunday dinner) upon public affairs ; but not interesting to us. 
It reveals the type of partisan that could his party 

very freely (of Pitt he even says, when a man deserts his 
principles I give him up ’■’), but took care never to vote on the 
other side. I cannot tell whether any value now attaches to 
the fact (given by Gifford) that Sir Sidney Smith never heard 
Napoleon called a great man without getting into a rage, &c. 

Pie has another House of Commons debate to describe : 
one of the great debates of the session, on a motion by Nicholls 
for censuring the late Administration, and Pitt more especially 
(May 7). It was a fine opportunity for hearing all the good 
speakers of the Opposition. Nicholls, who opened, showed a 
good deal of knowledge ; but very inelegant both as to language 
and delivery. Lord Belgrave, on the other side, had small 
merit. A number of silly fellows followed, and iterated Pitt’s 
prai.ses — saviour of the country — financial abilities — eloquence 
— firmness, manlinc.ss, integrip- of the con- 

stitution — morality, religion, social order, &c. The fii-.st s!.)eech 
worih mentioning was by T. Erskine, apropos of whom :\Iill 
denounces the speaking generally for diffuseness, want of 
arrange] !.ienu di.sproportion, &c. \\iiberforce spoke tolerably 
well ill favour of ministers — a flowing, wordy style, a clear 
thougii eiTeminme voice — says common things in a pleasing 
manner — only an ugly little wretch to look upon. Grey — a 
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tallish, Kdhz-r young, genteel man. His eloquence, very 
powerful, is descrilxd with great minuteness and in a strain of 
high complimeiU. Lord rlawkesbury — able in Pilfs defence ; 
his speaking very much resembling Pitt’s peculiar style of 
vehemence. But now Fox rose — the foremost man in the 
House of Commons by many degrees ; the most profound and 
philosophical as well as the most generous and liberal ; such 
an appearance of good humour ; does every thing with so much 
nature and ease. 

In three weeks (31st May) another letter to Thomson, com- 
irumic;: d: - , c : ■ improvement in his prospects. The good fortune 
consists in a proposition made to him to co-operate in a great 
literary work with Dr. Hunter.* It was to , re-va*ite a popular 
book called Nature Ddmeated, keeping the plan, but freshening 
the material. Blunter had been entrusted by two booksellers 
with the work, and, at his request, Mill drew the scheme, 
after Bacon’s famous classification of knowdedge. He goes 
into some detail, asks Thomson’s advice upon the phjcsical 
topics, and does not shrink from undertaking to write the 
greater part himself. He expects liberal terms, and also to 
become known to the booksellers. Hunter’s name, he says, 
is pretty high. 

He had already delivered an introduction from Thomson to 
“ Spankie,” who promised to procure newspaper work for him 
next season. This was Robert Spankie, afterwards Serjeant 
Spankie, who -was the editor of the Mor 7 img Chro7iicIe, while 
Perry was occupied in a manufacturing speculation. We do 
not hear that the promise w^as fulfilled: Mill’s sway in the 
Chronicle was reserved for another day. 

The letter then intimates that his review of Thomson’s book 

* This v,-as evidently Dr. Henry Hunter, a native of Percl-shire, rciid 
in London as minister of the vScotch Church, London Wall. Ho was a voli^ 
minous v. rirer- es coannlcr, editor, and translator— now co;n;):ote!v neijiocred. 

'j hree cl vvro of -.vell-known works— Lu’or's Letters, St. Pierre's 

'X : n.,L Lryatcr's PkysJ-^^fiomy. Ho was a very good man for 

to got hokl oi, and Iviill v^oidd be ilie square peg in his square hole. 
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is to appear as leader in the next number of the Anfi^Jacobbi 
Review. He never so much regreti;ed his imperfect knowledge 
of the subject ; wished to compare the book with some other 
elementary treatises, but was afraid.'"^ His friendly interest in 
the success of the book is warmly expressed. 

In the same letter we have the two days’ debate on the 
Peace (May 13, 14) w 4 hch maybe considered the debate of the 
session. For tliis he had to be in the gallery from eleven fore- 
noon to four next morning, and again from eleven till five in 
the morning. Very little good speaking. '^Viedk.-im --a dis- 
agreeable, squeaking voice, little animation, and all the 
obscurity of duh-oss. Lord Hawkesbury — able, but unmer- 
cifully long ; the fault of them all, for want of method. The 
rest of the first day, clumsy panegyrics' upon Pitt. Xext day, 
somebody whose name he forgot (Sir W. Young) made a 
tolerable speech on Windham’s side. Lord Castlereagh 
replied : fire and fluency, but not much in v/hat he says — second 
rate. Dr. Laurence — a great coarse man, but has more know- 
ledge than most of them. The Master of the Rolls (Sir 
William Grant) made one of the best speeches in the debate ; 
calm, and thinks and argues more closely than most in the 
Plouse, Near three in the morning, Sheridan rose and delivered 

a piece of the most exquisite wit and raillery that I fancy ever 
came unpremeditatedly from the mouth of man. It was not a 
number of fine sparks here and there — it was one blaze from 
beginning to end : he wrote down every part of the antago- 
nists’ speeches that struck him, and these he ridiculed with 
iriiuiitabiL; succcxs. The discussion has hurt the popularity of 
the minis: r}-, and Pitt will be in as soon as he can gracefiilly.”t 

* The article is of course intelligent. It summari.scs the work, end -praises 
the method and tl-.e style, l)ui is not critical. 1 cannot explain I'.ow ii: .vr.s tliat 
Mill’s intirnaey vdih Thomson in Ndinbnrgh should not have given him a Ijeltor 
iioiti of llie doctrines of chemistry. Perhaps, the circumstances of his Jidin- 
Lurgit liiC did not permit him to work at the sumcct. 

t See \\'ii!:-errorce's Diary, 14th May: — “ITouse till near four again — 
Sluriidan indnaeiy witty, liaviag been drinking.’’ The greatest witticism 
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The letter farther inthr.ates that Mill is now sufficiently 
settled to take rooms by the year, in 33 Surrey Street He is 
joined by an old pupil of Thomscir’s, jhicdiarmicl,. also devoted 
to literary work, who did not long survive. They have a 
sitting room, about as good as yours ” (in Bristow Street), 
and two bed-rooms for 50 guineas : they have to dine at the 
coffee-house, and get their boots cleaned by the shoe-black. 
There is still an important postscript : — I had almcst forgot 
to thank you for your care in providing me work from the 
Encyclopmdia, You will see that now I shall have enough to 
do without it I intend still to review for Gifford, because I 
wish to cultivate his acquaintance, and because I think I can 
review a few books without hindering my other work. You 
Vv-ill hear from me again very soon : but now we shall be obliged 
to pay one another’s letters (elevenpence, no franking by Sir 
John at present).” 

Two da}-s afterwards, he writes to Barclay in connexion 
with his own family, being then in the hurry of moving. 
Another letter to Barclay of 9th Sept, is little to our purpose : 
uniiiqjortaiit political comments, and a discussing of harvest 
prospects j with family matters to be referred to afterwards. 
There is no letter to Thomson till the 20th Nov. The reason 
of the blank is that Thomson was in London for ten days in 
August ; but although he has a diary of the humours of his 
fellow-passengers on board the smack, he gives no record of 
his dealings with rvii:!. 

Meanwhile the scene of his activity has changed. We left 
him, in the end of Alay, planning with Hunter the new edition 
of Nature Delineated ; we find him in November, in the 
advanced stage of a project for a new literary periodical. The 

of tl.v'j si).i'‘:;ch is ihc coiriparison of Pitt to Theseus, \vl=c) sat so in one 
P'.at hc; lo the ser.i ; so thnt when Hercules canje to snatch 

him in tl'.e su..;d:.n jerJ; a portion of his sitting-part was left behind. 

i.eigVi Hum. ciiiou^s ae roieedoLC to the effect that Sheridan got tliis simile from 
some uiu; as Ik; walked down to the House. 
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only assignable link in the transition is the fact that Hunter 
was seized with infianitnation of the lungs and died at Bristol 
AVells on the 27th October. In the new enterprise Mill is 
in connexion with the publisher Ikildwin. a connexion that 
became still closer and lasted his life/^ AVe cannot tell vsdiether 
Baldwin was one of the two booksellers that Hunter was em- 
p;loyed by .for A^ature Delineated ; nor how the scheme came 
to be exchanged for a periodical. Tliat Mill had considerable 
faith in the success of a well-conducted c.rjnf.-kran.vh-.-dgc 
pericvaiccl we saw before. 

"Die Vv'ork now planned, in which 3vlill was to be occupied as 
editor and contributor for the next four years, was The Literary 
Journal In the prospectus drawn up by him, the key-note 
is this :~~-the projectors ‘‘have long been of opinion, that a 
publication devoted to the dissemination of liberal and useful 
knowledge, on a more comprehensive plan than any which has 
yet appeared in this country, would, if rightly executed, be a 
work of great utility ”. A sentence relative to the more rapid 
communication of discoveries, hitherto overlooked by our 
periodicals, is very likely the insertion of Thomson. The work 
was to be arranged in four divisions — Physics (or Physical 
Science), Literature, Manners, Politics. “ Literature ” was pretty 
wide, including Theology, .dental Philosophy, History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Chronology, Travels, Criticism, Poetry, «&:c. 
An unoccupied department of literary criticism is })0!nted out, 
namely, to select and analyse such works as exhibit the literary 
spirit of the times. “ Manners ” was to cover all the refined 
amusements of the country, with dissertations on the usages 
of other nations. “ Politics ” kept out dr.i I;- politics, and took 
in general views of Politics, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, 
and Police. The work, it is said, has received promises of 
support from eminent literary characters. It was to be issued 
weekly, in shilling numbers, commencing in January (1S03). 

^ Tbft biographer of Dr. Thomas Thomson says that Tliomson, on the 
faith of his reputation solely, gave M-h a letter to Baldwin, as he had done 
to Gifford. 
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The letter of 20th Nov. is occupied with the preparations, 
then far advanced. The prospectus is in course of circulation. 
Thomson is asked to see to the copies being distributed in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; Mili himself is to attend to Aber- 
deen. The fear is expressed that it will be too expensive for 
Scotland : the Scotch, however, are familiar with the device 
of half a dozen persons clubbing for a periodical. 

The :nTangi:iv:erU;7 for supplying the matterare still incomplete. 
Thomson, it is understood, has the whole scientific department 
on his shoulders ; he was quite equal to it. All the scientific 
periodicals were ordered for his use. Some one that Z'.iill does 
not yet know is engaged by Baldwin for the important branch 
of Manners. For Literature, David Z\Iacpherson, a Scotchman, 
is engaged ; he is at present occupied with a work on the His- 
tory of Commerce (published in four vols., quarto, in 1805). 
There remain History, Biography, Travels, Theolcjgy, Philo- 
sophy, and original essays. Mill had advised Baldwin, to 
apply through Thomson, to Gleig (the former editor of the 
Britamikd), There was another Edinburgh friend, Mr. 
Christison, to be thought of. (There is an Alexander Christi- 
son, an Edinburgh author of this time). More help is to be 
found in Edinburgh than in London. 

The letter alludes to the labour that had been gone through 
in correcting the prospectus. Thomson of course sent sugges- 
tions. Mill is pleased that so few things had been found to 
correct. Thomson’s corrections all adopted, except where he 
wanted to erase the word ‘‘pleasure,” as coupled witli “advan- 
tage ”. Mill stands out upon this ; people may be found to take 
a paper that promises pleastirej who are not much allured by 
mere advantage. 

Our remaining letter of the year, i6th December, alludes to 
a previous one not preserved, which obviously treated of a 
hitch. “ Matters will all be right.” Thomson had evidently 
been busy in looking out contributors to fill the blanks. His 
own brother James is to do. Literature and the Philosophy of 
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Mind, to Mill’s great satisfaction. Increasing distrust is shown 
of the ].-ondon literary labourers; a great many proffered 
articles already rejected. Thomson is to use his judgment in 
employing “ Darwinian Brown,” or any other, for a purpose 
not stated. ('Fhis is Thomas Brown, the metaphysician ; 
“ Darwinian ” would be his Edinburgh nickname, from his 
juvenile work on Darwin’s Zoonomia). 

The prospectus is now afloat. The publisher has communi- 
cated with Ross and w'ith Blackwood in Edinburgh : hlill has 
written to Aberdeen. Thomsen is to despatch the copies 
thither, and to leave some with Mr. Forbes, Sir John Stuart’s 
son-in-law, at the Bank. 

I’lie leutoi* goes on to express satisfaction at the success of 
Thomson’s own book {System of Chemistry ) ; the first edition 
nearly sold out. iVdvice to drive a good bargain over the 
second ; to make the publishers pay sweetly for emendations. 
Buclian gets ^20 for every amended sheet of his Family Phy- 
sician. Had done something to get a publisher for a work of 
his brother James’s (theological, no doubt); but too much of 
the kind in the warerooms already. He lately met James’s old 
pupil (Stirling of Kippendavie) at a ball. 

He has now tlioughts of taking chambers in one of the Inns 
of Court, and means to enter as a student of law next term (did 
neither). 

Such is our record of this eventful year. Probably Mill 
wrote many things besides those that we have been able to ■ 
trace ; partly for newspapers and partly for reviews. Pie plainly 
intiiiKitcs ih;it lie -would go on with the Afiti-yacohin Revieiu, 
But his energies and his hopes are concentrated in, the success 
of his bold design. It was no small achievement for a young 
man to ha.ve induced a ]'.u!)lisher to make the venture. But he 
had the power of getting people to believe in him. He was 
also cut out for a man of business, and shows it now as an 
editor ; in which vocation, first and last, he must have been 
occupied for a good many years. 
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Accordingly, the year 1S03 is marked by the publication of 
the Literary Jou-nial^ whose pages are our only biographical 
materials for that year. The letters to Thomson have im- 
^ fortunately ceased. There are four letters to Barclay, but 
j almost exclusively on family affairs, with occasional political 
allusions to the breaking out of the war. One dated 3rd Jan- 
uary, 1804, informs us that he has been enjoying h in: self 
this Christmas season, as well as the hurry of business would 
permit. It gh’cs farther an account of his part in the general 
volunteering. I have been a volunteer these six months, and 
; I am now a very complete soldier. It has cost me a si locking 
sum of money however, not less I am sure than one ai-d-i -./en!,;.- 
or two-and-twenty guineas ; and I have been one of the least 
expensive in the corps. Vic are still talking about the coming 
of Bonaparte. Whether he will come or not, Gocl knows ; but 
we are well disjjosed to receive him. VVe are 30,000 volun- 
teers in London, and made a very fine figure when wc were 
reviewed by the King in Hyde Park. Our regiment is alto- 
gether formed of Scotsmen, and was taken particular notice of 
by the King. When riding along the lines, he stopt opposite 
to us and spoke several minutes to our colonel I was very 
near, and licard liim say: ‘A very pretty corps, a very pretty 
corps indeed — all Scotsmen, my Lord, all Scotsmen 

A cursory glance at the Journal^ enables us with great pro- 
bability to identify his contributions ; and from these we may 
gather the course of his studies, and the character of his views 
at this period. 

Each number is methodically laid out, beginning with an 
article on Physical Science, by Thomas Thomson; the suc- 
cession of articles being a regular course of the natural sciences. 

The other subjects in like manner have their appropriate 
places. In two successive numbers in January appears a com- 
plete vie-w of the Human Mind, which I at first supposed, as a 
matter of course, w^as Mills owm, but found to be James 
Thomson’s, There is a survey of the political situation of the 

4 
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chief modern nations, with a very detailed theory of the 
French Revolution 5 whether by Mill, I cannot say. The in- 
fluence of his opinions must have told upon his contributors. 
His own hand nppears most clearly in certain Historical and 
Biograpliical Reviews, which, however, make a small proportion 
of the Journal; so that his labour must have been mainly 
of: If we consider that it was a shilling number issued 
week])^ that labour could not be small. 

I give a few illustrative jottings. In a review of Tytler’s 
Romaji History^ there is a strong protest against accepting the 
triitli of th.e records of the Kings, and of the transactions gene- 
rally, prior to the destruction of Cr. i'L:'=age----rM:r.(:si. exactly the 
position of Sir G. C. Lewis. A correspondent’s attack on this 
article is vigorously met. Stewart’s Lift of Reid is reviewed ; 
and some pertinent remarks introduced as to the necessity of 
a biographer’s tracing the early influences operating on the mind 
of liis subject. The same strain recurs in other articles. An 
essay on the structure of the Platonic Dialogue may not be 
Mill’s, but it must have been prompted by him. A paper occurs 
to prove that Utility is not the foundation of virtue ; this might 
be editorial licence, and not necessarily his own opinions. 

The opening number for 1804 is a survey of the literature of 
the previous year. The review of the political works and of the 
biographies is clearly Mill’s. In reference to an affected life of 
Chaucer, which he condemns, there is this remark — “ Religion 
without reason may be feeling, it may be the tremors of the 
religious nerve, but it cannot be piety towards God, or love 
towards man.’” A long review' of Degerando may be his, but 
it is not specially remarkable. Plis hand is pretty evident in 
Theolog}% especially the apologetic treatises. He view's all 
such treatises with constant misgivings ; remarks how seldom 
defences of Christianity answer their purpose, and advises 
wTiters to adhere more to one another. 

In connexion with the long-standing discussion on the Corn 
Trade, he published a pamphlet in 1804, entitled, An Essay on 
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the Impolicy of a Boimiy on the Exportation of Grain^ and on 
the Principles which ought to regulate the Commerce of Grain. 
This pamphlet I have not seen j it is given by !Maccnlloch 
in his Literature of Political Economy. It is the earliest known 
publication bea.ring his name* 

He continues at the Journal through 1805. This year he 
published his translation of Villers^s work on The Reformation^ 
a task that must have occupied a good deal of his time ; it is a 
volume of 490 pages. The original work was written for a 
prize proposed in 1802, by the Institute of France : the subject 
was — •‘Vvliat has been the influence of the Reformation of 
Luther” on the Political situations of the different States of 
Europe, and on the Progress of Knowledge.” In the preface 
to the Translation, Mill states that the subject attracted his 
interest at the time it was propounded, as a proof of liberality of 
vie'w on the part of an assembly belonging to a Roman Catholic 
country (surely this could not be wonderful after the French 
Revolution). His surprise was increased by the work itself, 
which was an unsparing display of the vices of the papal system, 
and an impartial view of the blessings of the Reformation. 
Accordingly he undertakes the translation, and adds copious 
notes, embracing quotations from English authors as well as 
observations of his own. He looks upon the publication of 
the work as important in its bearing upon the much, agitated 
Catholic question in Ireland ; and thinks that if Catholics were 
once put in a position whence they would no longer regard 
Protestants as their enemies, they might be reasoned out of 
their Catholic predilections by such a work. 

The notes give a very good idea of Mill’s reading and 
favourite authors at the time. Long quotations occur from 
Dugald Stewart, George Campbell, Millar, Robertson, Hardie 

* In Alibone’s enumeration of Mill’s publications is placed first — An 
Exam-mat! on of E. F, Jones's Systejn of Booh-/cecphig, 1795.” 'T'jus is an error 
oopied from the Bihliotkcca B?itan?iica. The real author was a London 
accountant of the same r.n.ine. 
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(his Professor of Church History). He reinforces ail the 
author's expressions as to the value of free inquiry. He has a 
very indignant and disparaging note on Voltaire : — His 
authority is of very little value ” ; ‘‘he used not only lawful but 
poisoned arms against religion and liberty": “anything that 
would abate the admiration so long attached to his works, 
would be a public benefit”. (Notwiilistanding all this, Mill 
was an assiduous reader of Voltaire.) Another curious note, 
(p. 304) takes Villers to task for speaking of the books of the 
Liljle as mere scraps of the literature of distant ages. “ These 
books comprise the extraordinary code of laws commLinicated 
by a benevolent divinity to man.” “ I am unwilling to ascribe 
infdclity to any man who does not give certain indications 
of his being an unbeliever. But I could not allow expressions 
concerning the Bible, which appear to be not surficiently 
respectful, to pass williout notice.” Villers is also reproved 
for being a Kantist.* 

Villers.’s book must have been part of his occupation in 
1804. The solitary letter pre.served for this year gives his 
mode of spending his day : “ Breakfast, and to his office as 
usual about 8 (office of the Joimial^ presumably at Baldwin’s, 
Southampton Buildings), dined on the way home (by the Strand) ; 
read or w'rote with great diligence till towards seven j had tea 
with his fellow-lodger ; walked two hours ; studied till between 
eleven and twelve.” On ihe evening of writing die Icucr, his 
reading was Xenophon, irepi olKovo/Lila^. This was in the mid- 
summer heat (6th July), Holidays w'ere unknown things to 
Mill 

To the year 3S05, and two, if not three, su:.).-ecjiu-nt years 
attaches another of Mill's engagements, the editorship of the 
S^. James’s Chronicle newspaper ; on which there hangs nearly 

* He was the author of a book on the Phi!o.sophy of Kant, (Paris, 1801), 
on which Thomas Brown wrote a long condemnatory criticism of Kant, in the 
first number of the Edinburgh Eezdezv. 
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as great darkness as on the Scotch tutorships. It ras known 
in his farnily d iat he had edited this paper, but the fact was 
never mentioned by himself, and rarely alluded to by any one. 
The paper was started in 1761, and continued till a few years 
ago, as a clerical and conservative journal. On this footing, 
hliil's editorship seemed a discord As Baldwin 'was the pro- 
prietor of the paper (it was in the Baldwin family long before), 
the connexion is explicable enough. The only trustworthy 
tradition in the matter makes hii:i editor at the time of his 
marriage/ which took place this year ; so that he carried on the 
Journal and the Chronicic together. Proceeding upon this 
fict, I turned over the file of the Chronicle of 1805-6, if pos- 
sil jic to track his presence. The paper was published every 
second day. Tlie only part that could SLip])ort an inference 
was die leading articles. To newspapers readers of our time 
it needs to be explained that the leading article of tliose days 
(at any rate in the Chronicle) was but a puny affair; very 
like the inlreKluctor)’ Notes now given in the Spectator^ but 
fewer of them. Generally speaking there was one such article 
or note ; very rarely did it amount to a discussion or an argu- 
ment; most usually a brief recital and sughi; comment on the 
chief topic of the day’s news. Now and then, once in two or 
three weeks, there was an article of half a column or three- 
quarters ; when the editor rose to his legs, and descanted in 
earnest on what was doing. Of course, this at least would be 
hlill’s part as editor ; how much else he did, we cannot know. 
Taking then the file for 1805, the first thing I noticed was 
(January 8) a pretty severe handling of Pitt in connexion with 
Taxes on Knowledge. On February 9, the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland is styled a melancholy transaction. 
On February 19, Pitt’s war-tax on farm-horses is condemned 
Generally speaking, the criticism of the Government is fair and 
candkl. On hlarch 23, the comments , made on the recently 
granted Dutcli constiiiilion accord with what we should have 
expected. In April occurred one of the greatest episodes of 
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the Liberty of the Press, second only to the trial of Peltier two 
years before. A Tory journal {The Oracle) had used very dis- 
respectful language towards the Plouse of Commons with 
regard to the proceedings against Lord ^Melville. On the 25th 
of April, IMr. Grey brought the article under the notice of the 
House, and moved that the proprietor of the paper be called to 
the bar. Long debates followed. The proprietor was called 
to the bar, reprimanded, committed, and afterwards set free. 
The proceeding was supported by the Whig party. In the 
Chroniclers article on this affair (April 27), I think James Milhs. 
hand is apparent; the defence of hbevt; against all tlie plausible 
pretexts of Grey and Fox is to my mind conclusive. In some 
other articles, I fancied I could discern his hand, but the con* 
duct of the paper is marked by the absence of pronounced 
opinions. There is no truckling to the ministry : neither is 
there any violent condemnation. iMill certainly did not dis- 
credit himself by the connexion. Possibly, as an ardent 
liberal politician, there were many occasions when he would 
have wished to speak out, but was not free to do so. 
Certainly, the worst that could be said of the paper in those 
years was that it was milk-and-water. To obtain some clue to 
the beginning and end of Mill’s connexion, I examined, along 
w'ith a sagacious friend, the file for a number of years. The 
date of his commencing cannot be shown by any transition in 
the style of the editorial remarks ; but it could not well be 
before 1S05. In 1807 there are traces of his hand;'’^ he con- 

*Thi.s p.'issnge is verj- like him {July 7, 1807), on Whitclirend's motion 
for .'111 inquiry into the state of Public Affairs : — “In regard to the deliriLe of 
l:ist niglu, it is a mutl'.;;* of trivinl consequence. It is easy to sec thet it vrouid 
contiiin merely an aticiii;>t on one side to prove that the nation was very safe 
in the liands of the hue ministry, and in great danger in the hands of iiie 
pre.sorU ministry. The people, on the commry, seem Uj be of opinion diati: is 
not in very good hands between them Loth. We may rest assured that t:iat 
great circumstance l,>y widen the haiiidness of t'-e nation is cliieny aiibcted, the 
grievances and unparailcled taxation under which we groan, was not placed 
foremost in tlie rank of national dangers, and poiiiied out as die first and most 
indispensable work of reforni. Till this become earnestly and elfoctually the 
subject of deh'beratioii, the affairs of t;ie nation will continue to move in the 
direction which they had lately and for some considerable time iinrsued." 
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tinned in all probability till towards the close of 1808. He is 
conspicuous by his absence in the notice taken by the paper 
of the celebrated proceedings in Parliament (1809) against the 
Duke of York for the delinquencies of Mrs. Clark. 

I shall now dispose of the last year of the Literary Journal 
1806, which contains a good many interesting matters. After 
going on three years as a weekly, it now starts as a monthly, 
and is designated Second Series ” : the general plan being 
varied. It is said in the memoirs of Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
James Thomson, that they both ceased to contribute in the 
end of 1805 ; I should think it more probable that they went 
on to the last. The editor would have had great difaculLy in 
replacing Thomas Thomson as his chief scientific contributor. 

An article on Tooke’s Z)iversio?is of Purky is obviously 
■Mill's own ; while approvingof much, it contains his diameter- 
istic handling of abstract ideas. Dugald Stewart^s pamplilet on 
the renowned Leslie case comes up for notice ; and strangely, 
the reviewer takes the side of the clergy against Stewart and 
Leslie. This must have been from an Edinburgh contributor, 
whom Mill accepted simpliciter. In a review of Good’s Lucretius^ 
the attempt to show Ilia!. Epicurus was not an atheist is refuted 
with scorn. In the February number, as the leading article, 
Payne Knight’s Principles of Taste is handled at length and 
with great severity. There is a somewhat elaborate review of 
Sir James Stewart’s writings on Political Economy ; the con- 
duct of the French Monarchy towards Sir James himself is 
freely commented on. A volume of sermons by Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Wellwood is praised ; said to contain fewer absurdi- 
ties than usual, hut yet a sufficient number to make the author 
inconsistent. In the review of an anonymous pamphlet on the 
state of Britain at the close of Pitt’s administration in 1806, 
the writer is very pungent and severe on tlie East India 
Company. A notice on Professor Playfair’s pamplilet on the 
Leslie controversy declares both sides in the wrong (raiglit be 
Thomas Thomson). The writer objects to the use that liad 
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been made of Principal Robertson's name by the combatants ; 
and affirms that the Principal, in exerting his influence in the 
appointment to chairs, put great stress on the religious views of 
the candidates (if he knew them). A work on Intellectual 
Philosophy, by Robert E. Scott, Professor in Old Aberdeen, is 
praised as of no ordinary class. The arrangement of the 
intellectual jiowers differ from Reid and from Stewart and is 
superior to both, but still wai-ts a combining principle. The 
work is calculated to be extremely useful. There is no mis- 
taking tiic re'.’iow of Islillar On Ranks. Judging from the two 
w'orks — On Ranks, and On the English Government, we shall be 
disposed to reckon the lectures of Millar “as among the 
most instructive tilings that were ever oflered to the minds of 
youth”. Much d’.-sa-ds'h.ction, as usual, is exj^ressed witli the 
biograj.hy. I cannot lieip making room for .a passage on the 
duties of a hiographer in reference to the early history of men 
of eminence; tlie readers of the present sketch will then justify 
me ill protesting that, if a biograplier has his duties, he has also 
Iiis rights. Almost every one of the requisites here put down, 
Mill has in his own case (and lie quite looked upon himself as 
a man of eminence), by studious concealment, rcii-IjjAu it all 
but iin[) 0 S 3 ible to supply. 

“^V'e shall not attempt an abridgement of it (the life), 
because, in fact, a naked enumeration of dates would be as 
dry in our Reviev/ a.s in the pages of the author. ^Vith regard 
to tiio early part of Mr. Alillars life, the materials must either 
ho. very scanty, or his biographer has been very negligent in 
collecting them. 

“ It appears to us that fevc biographers have the same 
opinions vrliich we have formed respecting the importance of 
the early part of life. When a man has risen to great intel- 
lectual or moral eminence; the process by vdiicli his mind was 
formed is one 0/ the most instructive circumstajices which can 
be unveiled to mankind. 

“It displays to their view the means of acquiring excellence, 
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and suggests the most T)ersiiasive motive to employ them. 
Wlien, however, we are merely told that a man went to such a 
school on such a day, and such a college on another, our curi- 
osity may be somewhat gratified, but we have received no 
lesson. We know not the discipline to which his own will, 
and the recommendation of his teachers, subjected him. We 
may conclude that young Miliar studied hard, from the effects 
which afLcrwards appeared. But we are not introduced to the 
]-;artic.ulars of his studies. We have no hint with regard to the 
circumstances which kindled his ardour, or those by which the 
fiarne was fed. This is the matter of primary importance in 
the life of any man. To tliis is owing whatever excellence he 
may discover in the labours of Science, or the active business 
of mankind. Vvhth regard to tliis imrr.rtn.nt particular much 
more we think might be discovered by those who write the 
lives of eminent men, near the time wlicn they flourished, than 
we generally fmd. At any rate, in whatever obscurity the 
causes of their ardour might remain, the degree of it which 
they exhibited in early life might in most cases be pretty accur- 
ately d*escribed, as well as the direction in which it impelled 
them. We might learn the studies in which they delighted, 
the books which they chiefly perused, the hours which they 
w^ere accustomed to give to labour, and those which they 
resigned to relaxation ; even the nature of the sports in which 
they indulged, might be a circumstance frequently not unworthy 
of regard. 

“The people among whom an eminent man spent the days of 
childiiood and youth : the character of his parents and teachers ; 
.and 1:1 jc style of beliaviour vdiich they manifested towards him, 
onglit Lilways to be an object of i:>eculiar attention. Our bio- 
graphvrs, like oiu* Idvlorians, aiming only at the magnificent, 
sevoi 10 ihiak dau: da,; occu]xiLions and character of the school- 
boy arc altogether below their notice. But if the business of 
education be of that importance 'which we suppose, their mis- 
take is egregious. If too our knowledge with regard to educa- 
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tion, our knowledge of the means by which intellectual and 
moral excellence may be communicated, is so imperfect, of 
what consequence should it not be deemed, to obtain the 
most minute information with regard to the means actually 
employed in producing those instances of great talents and 
virtues which have really appeared ? ” 

The next article that I account his with certainty, is on Sir 
William Forbes’s Life of Beattie (Sir William was the father-in-law 
of his favourite pupil and friend) ; and he again goes into the 
scope and sources of biography, and complains of the hurrying 
over of Beattie’s life previous to his becoming professor in Maris- 
chal College, when it becomes profuse enough. He notices at 
some length the reception of the Essay on Truth in England. 
The article is another of the many indirect indications that 
Mill must have resided at one time in Aberdeen ; the writer is 
thoroiigidy at home in local gossip about Beattie. He talks of 
an impression very general among the people about Aberdeen, 
that Beattie dangled too much after the Duchess of Gordon ; 
and remarks, as if from personal knowledge, that Sir William 
has not shown great exactness in giving the style and manner 
of Beattie’s conversation. In an article on Milton’s prose 
writings, there is a defence of his public character and also of 
his conduct to his wife and daughters. In reviewing Wood- 
house On the Apocalypse^ the critic gives an unceremonious 
go-by to all the author’s orthodox conclusions. Apropos of 
Fllangieri’s Science of Legislation^ there is a long review of the 
provinces of Politics and Political Economy. In Van Mildert’s 
On Infidelity, the reviewer praises the author’s intention and 
the execution of the w^ork, but throws cold water on every one 
of the arguments against inlidek We unexpectedly find an 
article on ^laUhiis, full of sentimental horror of his opinions. 
Brackenbiiry’s Discowses on Christianity receives the usual 
carping at all the arguments on the Christian side. On Col- 
quhoun’s System of Education for the Labourmg Poor, there is 
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a pretty full article arguing the whole question of Education 
in Miirs usual style. 

If we allow for the double editorship of the Journal and the 
Chronicle, the contributions that we have pronounced to be 
Mill’s own represent a pretty hard yeads work. is was the 
year after his marriage, and the birth-year of his first child. 
We can see furvlicr how tlioroughly he impregnated the Joirrnal 
with his own views on the greater questions. The attack on 
Malthus was an exception, if he was then a Malthusian ] but, 
whether he was or not, the rousing of sentiment against reason 
was repugnant to his whole being, so far as we know anything 
about him. 

At this stage we are called upon to give some account of his 
marriage and domestic relations. Soon after coming to 
London he became acquainted with a family named Burrow, 
who kept an establishment for lunatics in Acton Place, Kings- 
land Road, Hoxton. 

The head of the family was dead, but the cstablisluncnt was 
conducted by his widow, whose ability w'as equal to the 
occasion, and under her management the institution was 
prosperous. She had two sons and three daughters. She 
came originally from Yorkshire, and was a woman of great 
beauty, a vcircumstr.nce which re-appeared among her children. 
In 1804, was ong-iged to be married to Harriet, her eldest 
daughter, then in her twenty-second year (he thirty-one). She 
w^as an exceedingly pretty woman ; had a small fine figure, an 
aquiline type of face (seen in her eldest son), and a pink and 
dun complexion. One letter of Mill’s to her she preserved, as 
perhaps the fullest and strongest of ail his aiicctionatc out!)our- 
ings. The depth and tenderness of the feeling could not well 
be exceeded ; but, in the light of after years, wc can see that he 
too readily took for granted that she w'ould be an intellectual 
companion to himself. Without anticipating the view of Mill’s 
domestic interior, as it appeared w’-hen he was surrounded by a 
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numerous family, I may say at once that Mrs. Tvlill was not 
warning in any of the domestic virtues of an English mother. 
Siie toiled hard for her house and her children, and became 
thoroughly obedient to her lord As an admired beauty, she 
seems to have been chagrined at the discovery of her position 
after marriage. Tliere was disappointment on both sides ; the 
union was never happy. 

They were married on the 5th June, 1805, and took up 
their abode in a small house, 12 Rodney Terrace, Pentonville 
(an interpolated house makes the number now 13). As his 
wife’s marriage portion, under her father’s will, Mill rc-ceived 
;;^4oc. The house was bought for him by i\irs. Burrow, to 
whom he paid a rent of ;^5o a year. 

Coming from a well-to-do family, Mrs. Ivliil would bring 
with her a good outfit. Tliere was thus amj)le means of 
beginning housekeeping, without the drag of being in debt ; 
and ]\Irs. Burrow was always ready to assist her daughter in 
her struggling years. 

A younger sister of Mrs. kfill, who was never married and 
died a short time ago at an advanced age, retained a distinct 
recollection of the marriage and the early circumstances of Mill 
in connexion with it. We know independently that he was 
editing the Literacy Journal ; we have the highest circum- 
stantial evidence of his being also editor of the Chronicle ; and 
the traditions all agree that he was then obtaining J200 a year 
for an editorship, thougli the double editorship was not clearly 
conceived, and the salary was spoken of sometimes as attached 
to the Journal and sometimes to the Chronicle. By Z\iiss 
Burrow’s account, Mill stated to her mother that he was capable 
of earning ^^500 to ^2^800 a year. If he held both editorships 
in 1805 and 1S06, his income in those years ought ceuTtinly to 
have exceeded a year. If he continued the Chro?iicle 

two years longer, he would still without dilhcnlty earn £2^00 

£aoo, Mrs. Mill, according to her sister, was very sorry 
when he gave up the Chronicle; it made of course a great 
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difference in their means, as it left him, for the time, nothing 
that we know of but Review-writing, from which the income 
stated by him was simply impossible.^ 

The giving up of the Journal at the end of 1806 being 
unexplained, we may assume that it was not a success. It be- 
came in the second form so like the other magazines, of vdiich 
there were plenty, that, however w^ell it might have been got up, 
it could not command a very large public. Moreover it had a 
large tincture of INIiirs own severe views both in politics and 
religion. In the biography of Thomas Thomson it is said, the 
! Journal “ uitiinaiely ceased in consequence of the conductors 
being engrossed by j,-rofiL::bic omifto-men;; This did not 
to all appearance apply to Mill. 

The comincnceinent of the History of India dates from the 
end of 1806. We can see distinctly from his first letters that 
writing some perma.]\ent w^orks was a part of his plan of living 
by literature ; and it was by the help of paying books that 
Bisset and others made their seven or eight hundred a year. 
But then a man must find the means of support in the interval. 
Mill's calculation Avas that in three or four years he could 
finish such a history as he projected. He probably saw his 
way 'well enough to maintaining his (as yet) small household 
by his savings and by the work that he proposed to do along 
with the History. The utter failure of his calculations — the 
demand of tw'clve years’ labour instead of three — may be taken 
as the sole and sufficient explanation of what he had to endure 
in regard to his means of support. Writing in October, 1S16 

^ Mill envuo fo have: nli’e; diilciren : — i. Jolin .Smart, ijorii zSoo (cctn May). 

2 . W'illidiaiavi Troia Sir Siuan'5 liaaghtcr) : tlioU I'S'ii. 

3, Clara. .|. flarriot. 5. Jarju'S Boraaiijvj : i:i Civ:' Sarvico of I:if!ia; choc I 1862, 
6 . Jiuit; (named from L:uly Jan:; .Stuart). 7. Menry ; died iS-j-O. 8. Mary. 
9. George Grote ; eiitered India Oifice ; d;L’'1 1853. 

At their fatJier's death, all the nine were alive ; and exeeiJt Janic.s, v.’h.o had 
gone to India ihe year hef'jre, t’ley \ve:'e ail at -lon’e, and liacl been h-o alm;):,r 
througl'iout. Xoneo.f the .sons left childmn ro continue th.e name. Four of the 
daughters were married, and three had cliddren. 


I 
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he says of the History: — ‘'Thank God, after nearly ten years 
since its commencement, I am now revising it for the press. 
Had I foreseen that the labour would have been one half, or 
one third, of what it has been, never should I have been the 
author of a History of India.” 

In 1807, a pamphlet appeared by William Spcncc, entitled 
Briiam^ Independent of Conimcrce. It was immediately met 
by a rejoinder from Islill, in a pamphlet of 1 54 pages, in fact, 
a book. The title is Commerce Defended : An Ans-zoer to the 
Ar^zimenis by which Mr. Spence^ Mr. Cobbett^ and others^ have 
at tempted to prove that Commerce is not a Source of Natiotial 
Wealth (first edition, 1807 j second edition, 1808). The Inlro- 
diiction states the motives of the writers attacked. "People 
are ulw^iys gratified by paradoxes, and this paradox coming at 
a time when the commerce of Great Britain was in extreme 
difficulty and j/cril, it was consolatory to be enabled to believe 
that we shall not suffer by its loss.” Mill was followed in the 
same strain by Colonel Torrens, then commencing his career as 
a political economist 

Of his contributions to the periodicals in these years, we 
know almost nothing. There is no indication of his continuing 
to write for the A-nti-Jacohin Rcvieiu. It is said on good authority 
that he contributed at various times to the British Review, 
the Monthly Review, and the great organ of the Evangelical 
Dissenters — the Eclectic Review. I have heard John Mill 
speak of the Eclectic as one of his father’s chief connexions 
when writing for Eeviews. I could not undertake to trace his 
hand in any of the periodicals named, without at least some 
special guidance as to the dates of his articles. In the Eclectic, 
he w^ould have to restrain some of his more niarkc:d i>:;c:..;!.';r;Lies. 
On referring to the volumes of these various Reviews about the 
years when Mill may have been a contributor, I was deterred 
by the multitude of short articles that would need to have been 
studied. 

Most important for us are his articles in the Edmbnrgh Review, 
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the ,f>:reatcr part of which are traceable. They range from 1808 
to 1813. They embrace the leading subjects of his writings 
in those times — Political Economy, Politics, Jurisprudence, 
Toleration, Education. The only subject notably absent is 
Mental Philosophy, which, however, would appear to be in 
-abeyance with him during all those laborious years of the 
History. 

I now go back to gather the little additional information that 
we possess down to the end of 1808. 

Only two letters exist for the two years, 1806, 1S07 ; they 
are to Barela)^ The second. 7th Feb., 1807, is suggestive: — 

“ I would have written to you long ago, had I not been un- 
willing to put you to the heavy expense of postage (over a 
shilling to Forfarshire). I have been in good health, and going 
on in rny usual way ever since you heard from me (4th April, 
1S06). I had a letter about the beginning of the winter from 
Mr. Peters (parish minister), which informed me that you were 
all well, and managing your affairs with your usual prosperity, 
which, you may believe, gave me no little pleasure to hear. I 
should be happy to see it too. Have you no good kirk yet in 
your neighbourhood, which you could give me, and free me 
from this life of toil and anxiety which I lead here? This 
London is a place in which it is far easier to spend a fortune 
than to make one. I know not how it is : but I toil hard, 
spend little, and yet am never the more forward.” 

The remainder refers to his fathers affairs which brought 
upon him a demand for ^^50 : If I am obliged to find the 
sum it will not a little distress me”. As he could have only 
very lately begun to divert his strength to the unproductive 
labour of the History^, we cannot suppose him in want of 
means, but to any man in his circumstances a sudden demand 
for such a sum might be unhinging. His only family burden 
yet was a healthy, fair-complexioned, bright-eyed, sweetly- 
smiling babe of nine months. 
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This year, Sir John Stuart was withdrawn from Parliament,, 
by being appointed a Baron of Exchequer. The circumstance 
made a considerable blank to Mill. Sir John brought him 
every year the local doings, in which he never lost interest ; 
and all tli rough the session they were constantly coming to- 
gether. Mill's radicalism was no SLam])]irig--l.)lock in the way of 
their attachment. Subsequent to 1807, Sir John’s visits to- 
London were only occasional, but they invariably toolr him to 
Mill’s house. The surviving children can remember his latest 
visit in company with Lady Jane. It was his own special wish 
that the eldest child should l^ear his name: 

Of his fi'iends and associates up to this time, we have only 
incidental mention ; but he had a very extensive acquaintance 
among London literary people. A man could not be an editor 
for four or five yenrs without knowing nearly everybody that 
drove tiie literary pen. 

I have purposely kept back the references in the letters, 
from 1802 to 1808, to what was going on in the hither’s cot- 
tage at Northwater Bridge, in order to present the whole in 
one unliroken narrative. 

The numerous local traditions respecting the members of 
Mill’s family are tinged with dissatisfaction, not to say censure, 
of his conduct towards them. 1 \lany years ago I heard from a 
native of I^Iont^ose that he had allowed his only sister’ to 
become a pauper without rendering her any assistance. My 
recent inquiries luive revealed a similar strain of disapproval. 
He is commonly styled “ah'ird unfecl'ng man”. There is a 
confidently received tradition, that he was in vain applied, to 
for a c.'jnlribution to purchase a cow for his father in place of 
one that had died ; another version putting his sister in place 
of his father. Fortunately, the letters to Z^nr. Barclay make us 
aw^are of the true state of his relations with his family, and arc 
calculated to produce an impression considerably at variance 
with the popular view. 
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At the tiiuc of Mill’s going to London (Feb., 1802) his family 
may be said to have been a wreck. His mother was dead. 
The precise date is unkno\Yn ; but she listened to her son’s 
sermon, formerly described, sitting not in a pew of her own but 
out of sight beliind the stair. She had then a consumptive 
cough, and was in a state of great debility. The father had 
become paralysed, and was imfiL for work. As if this was not 
enough, tlie only brother, vVilliam, who worked with his iluher, 
and should have been the sta}^ of the house, was also disai)led 
(said to be from some accident), and soon after died. The one 
active per.son was the sister, May, and she was not equal to the 
burdens thrown upon her. A journeyman, named Vfilliam 
Greig, ji:id worked ^vilh the father for some time, and on him 
devolved the carrying on of the business. Soon after James 
Mill w^ent to London, Creig married May, and so became the 
head of the liouse, with its invalid charge. 

Tlic picture is not yet at its darkest. The old man was 
bankrupt. The explanation is casiialh- fcrni.sl-.od by his son, in 
a letter written long after. He had been asked on one occasion 
to give his name as a security, and in answ’er WTOte as follows : — 
You will not w^onder that the risks of being security for others 
should appeal to me terrible, w-hen I tell you, as I think you 
must know^ already, ih;'it my own father ruined himself by that 
means and, instead of being (for his station) a man of opulence, 
lived and died a poor one ; and that the horror of being liable 
to risks in this w’-ay was therefore one of the earliest and deepest 
of my impressions.” No f u-i::cr light is gained as to the circum- 
stances referred to ; and the fact was entirely unknown to all 
my informants in the locality. Indeed, the sur\-iving relations 
are not disi)osed to credit the circumstance. 

This complicated situation of distress was what Mill had to 
deal with while he was commencing his career in London. 
Every one of his letters to Barclay contains some reference to 
the subject ; and, indeed, most of them are written expressly on 
that account, although other matters are thrown in by the way. 

, ■ 5 
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In the iirst communication, April 17 (the letter where he 
describes his journey and first impressions in London), there is 
a thankful acknowledgment of a letter from Barclay respecting 
the family, but no particulars stated, except in a postscript 
anxiously desiring another letter of information, in case h.is 
brother William should not be well enough to write. The next 
letter, June 2, implies that Barclay has written very fully about 
the family, and taken much pains with their affairs, and it is 
emphatic in thanks, while disclosing the depths of their misery : 

By long distress they arc less able to manage their affairs than 
I could wish, and their affairs are more difficult than they have 
been ” ; I shall never forget the friendship of you and of a very 
few more”; “you understand dieir circumstances better than 
any other body'’ ; “ I shall look upon it as a very particular act 
of friendship, if you will pay them some attentions, and not let 
them be in want of anything, and whatever assisiancj they 
receive from you, I shall be most happy to repay The third 
letter, three months later, states that he has not heard from 
the family in the interval, which he attributes to William's in- 
ability to wTite, and desires to hear again from Barclay soon, 
not, however, exclusively with regard to his own relations. The 
next letter is at an interval of five mcnLh.s, Feb. ii, 1803, and 
makes the first reference to his father’s bankruptcy ; Barclay 
being still his indefatigable deputy. The creditors are soon to 
be called together. Mill is impatient to hear that they have met, ^ 
and announces his own intentions. “ I want them to get fairly 
divided among them all that is to divide. Peter Laing, ot 
course too, must get his share, for that for which I became 
security to him. And as to that particular at which you hinted 
in your last letter, I cannot but be obliged to you, for you 
desire to ease me of my burden, which I am not obliged 
to bear — but I am resolved to pay every farthing of debt 
which my father owes to every creature, with all the haste 
that I possibly can ; and he and I both must try to live as 
moderately as possible, till that be accomplished. I wish 
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you to let his creditors know that this is my intention.” He 
then adverts to the arrangements of the household, and 
gives us the truth of the story of the cow. Approving of 
Barclay’s advice that his father and May should have the ^ben ’ 
house, and W. Greig and his sister the other (rhe marriage had 
not yet taken place), he thinks they will do better to part with 
the cow, which had hitherto been a part of the family menage; 
milk, &c., tk.cy could get from Barclay’s farm, and May would 
be able to turn her time to profitable work, probably in shoe- 
binding. The next allusion is to William’s death; and the 
letter cxi >resscs pleasure at Barclay’s information that he was 
•'■'perfectly happy till his death, his spirits not sunk, nor had he 
lost hopes of recovery ” ; circumstances strongly suggestive of 
consumption. At an interval of three months, we have another 
letter charged with troubles. William Greig, who has just 
become May’s husband, has written to his brother-in-law com- 
plaining that he is not communicated with respecting the state 
of the family ; he has further detailed some very unpleasant in- 
terference with him and his wife on the part of the neighbours, 
who are indignant at their neglect of the old man. Mill is very 
much distressed at all this. He exculpates his sister from any 
cruelty to her father, but dilates upon her youth, her inex- 
perience, and her being a spoiled child; on this last head, he 
had often remonstrated with her father, with the usual amount 
of thanks for his pains. He laments that he is thwarted in his 
attemT)ts to make his father happy in his last years. At the 
same time, he strongly censures the neighbours for their inter- 
ference, and trusting to Barclay to give him a true and sen- 
sible account,” he reiterates his thanks for the management of 
his father’s aflairs. In less than a month he writes again. He 
has received a satisfactory explanation of the disagreeable in- 
cident, and is w’-ell pleased with the advice given to his sister 
by Barclay and Barclay’s mother. “She (May) has now, poor 
creature, but few friends about her, to whom she can look 
either for advice or for protection ; and though her conduct 
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has often vexed me, and still more the conduct of both her 
parents with regard to her, I cannot forget that now slie is not 
in a very happy situation.” He ends by desiring Ifiarclay to 
ask liis mother to give “ some idea of what will be necessary 
in the year to maintain my father”. Six weeks afterwards, we 
have a letter chielly occuiiicd with the settlement of his father’s, 
affairs. One of .:-.e croc';: had been raising an action on his 
own account before the business could be -.v n.md up. He 
reiterates his “sincere and unalterable resolution” to pay off 
the whole of the debts, as he is able; but refases to be pressed 
by any indiridiial creditor, or to give a ;.-k-d..:e as to time. 
He is at this date (Aug. 15, 1S03), ‘^oppressed with 
business”. No further till the new year. 

In the intervening months, his father’s affairs had 
been advanced towards a settlement through Barclay and Mr, 
Peters, who had both written to him. Pie is full of gratitude for 
their friendship. He returns to the point of his father’s main- 
tenance. Yfilliam Greig declined to mention a sum, although 
putting in strong terms the trouble of keeping him. Mill 
wished to give as much as any other creditable family would 
think reasonable. We are left to infer that an arrangement 
speedily followed this letter. There is no other till August, 
w’hen he writes to clear up some misapprehensions about the 
payment of the money to Greig. He apologises for writing 
few letters, “from the necessity of v>Titing so much every day,*- 
that I am glad to take a little rest when my necessary task is- 
done ”, There is now a gap in the correspondence of nearly 
two years. On April 4, 1S06, he writes from Rodney Street, 
seemingly witli no other object than to get some persor.r;.! news 
of his old friends. He had had, as usual, from Sir John Stuart, 
a pretty full history of the recent doings in the neighbourhood, - 
but he wants other particulars still The same frank enclosed a 
letter to Mr. Peters about his -father. On the 7 th Feb. following, 
there is a letter on anotiier unpleasant incident in the bankruptcy. 
One creditor, Laing, a tanner in Brechin, had been harrassing his- 
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father, before he left Scotland, and he had stopped his mouth by 
a written promise to pay the debt as soon as he was able. Laing 
is now bankrupt, and has given up Mill’s letter to a London 
creditor, who bases on it a sudden demand for ;^5o. Afill writes 
for information, as the immediate payment of this sum will not 
a little distress him. The interval separating this from the only 
ither letter that has been preserved, is thirteen years. Before 
mentioning its purport, I may state what is known of the cir- 
cumstances of his family in the meantime. His father appears 
to have died in 1808. His sister has given birth to three 
children, a da.ughter and two sons. All accounts represent her 
as extremely poor in the early 5’ears of her v/edded life. Very 
strong ex'Trcssions on this head "were used in my hearing, by 
those xhat reinemlierod her well. There was no good reason 
for such a state of things ; and it is attributed to the want of 
business steadiness of her husband, who carried on the father’s 
occupation. Vvhen her two sons were old enough to enter the 
shop, they, by their industry, redeemed the fortunes of the 
family, and strove, with ultimate success, to better their position. 
In October, 1820, when the eldest, son was fifteen, and the 
■second about nine, Mill writes once more to Barclay. A friend 
named M‘Conachie had said that it was both his and Barclay’s 
opinion, that ** it would he a good thing for my sister and her 
family if they were enabled to open a little shop ”. He now 
asks what is the sum that would be necessary for him to 
advance ; much cannot be expected, both because my income 
is small, and because my own family is large ” ; however, I am 
anxious to be of use to them according to my means ”, What 
was tlie result of this application, I cannot tell ; but probably 
nolliing came of it. Mill had now been a year in the India 
House, hut his salary was as yet only ;;^8oo, and we do not 
know what liabilities may have survived from previous years : 
he certainly would have been as good as Ins word. May’s 
family remained in tlie cottage long after this date ; she herself 
died in 1S37, in the bed wliere she was born. Some time later, 
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her sons went to Montrose, and set up business as drapers, 
which the elder (James) still carries on. Their father died in 
Montrose, at an advanced age. 

These are the facts as given in Mill's own letters. I have 
now to add that there is in the minds of his sister's family a 
strong conviction that their mother was unjustly treated in con- 
sequence of the large sums spent by the father in the education 
of his eldest son ; they hold that there was even some express 
stipulation whereby May was to be repaid her share of this 
money, which she never was. There is no collateral testimony 
bearing upon this point : and the staterp.cnt being ex parte, I : 
cannot gi\o an opinion upon it If the claim rests solely on 
the fact that Mill's parents expended a good deal more upon 
him than upon the other children, I suspect that neither in the 
higlier nor in the lower ranks would usage support it More- 
over, as Mill cleared off his father’s debts, he must have made 
up in that way for what his education had cost. He also took 
upon himself the exclusive burden of his father’s declining 
years ; and we see that he was ready to listen to any proposal 
for helping his sister. It is evident, too, that, from the moment 
of May’s marriage, her husband took up a hostile position 
tow’’ards himself, such as to repel whatever good offices he might 
be disposed to render to her family. 

The only other matter that I will notice in this painful part 
of the biography is that, among some members of the Barclay 
family, there srill lingers a complaint of the want of gratitude 
on Mill’s part for all the kindness he had received from them. 
The feeling has not been expressed to me by those that I have 
conversed with. I cannot learn that it is borne out by any 
facts ; and it is belied by the existing correspondence. Two 
members of the family, who especially exerted themselves to 
procure information for me, were greatly moved in Mill’s favour 
by perusing the letters, after these had been put into my hands 
by their cousin, the daughter of rNlili's correspondent. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA : EDINBURGH REVIEW : 
PHILANTHROPIST: EDUCATION MOVEMENT, 

1808-1818. 

T he present chapter will cover eleven years of intense 
activity. The History of India is the main occupation 
througliout ; concurrent with which is a large mass of 
miscellaneous writing, and a considerable amount of occupa- 
tion with |)ui.)lic schemes. 

The narrative can be greatly simplified, by preliminary 
sketches of some Icadirg topics that are best given in unbroken 
connexion. 

We may first review the more important personal connexions 
that start with this period \ the most important of all being 
the connexion with Bentham. 

In the Fragjne7it 071 Mackintosh occurs the following remark, 
in reply to a saying of Mackintosh, that the disciples of Ben- 
tham derived their opinions from familiar converse with him- 
self : — “ It is also a matter of fact, that till within a very few 
years of the death of Mr. Bentham, the men, of any prctcnsioir 
to letters, who shared his intimacy, and saw enough of liim to 
have the opportunity of learning much from his lips, were, in 
number, two. These men w’ere familiar with the writings of 
Mr. Bentham ; one of them, at least, before he was acquainted 
with his person. And they were neither of them men, who 
took anybody for a master, though they w'ere drawn to Mr. 
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Bentham by the sympathy of common opinions, and by the 
respect due to a man ’vvho had done more than any body else 
to illustrate and recommend doctrines whicli they deemed of 
first-rate importance to the happiness of mankind.'’ 

Of these two persons one vras Mill j the other, I presume, 
was ])iimont, Eentham’s first and fullest interpreter to the 
world at large. 

There is no record of how or when the intimacy began, but 
it was not later than 1808. The wonder is that Mill -was six 
years in I. on don before obtaining the introduetion, having 
already been familiar with Bentham's writings. We are to bear 
in mind that Bentham was now sixty years of ago, although 
scarcely at the beginning of his fame. Many of tlic incidents 
of tlic connexion with are given in Bowring’s Zt/e of 
B'uihuo:. and some ver}' important letters are printed there. 
Unfortunately, the narrative of facts is not always correct, as 
wc shall see. Tlie form of intercourse at first consisted in 
Mill’s vmlki ng down at short intervals from Pentonvillc to 
Queen Square to dine with Eentliam. 'j.'iiis went on for two 
years. In iSio, Bentham gave M'ill for a residence Milton’s 
house, whivch adjoined I'fis ov.ti and was also his jiroperly. The 
family lived there a few months, but it w^as found to be un- 
healthy, especially for Mrs, nlili, and had to be given up. To 
make matters worse, Mill seemed unable to find a house to his 
liking nearer than Newington Green, a mile and a half farther 
off than .Rodney Street. It was the house No. 45 ; and next 
to it is one much larger, No. 43, where lived the grandfatlier 
of Ivlr. Taylor, the first husband of iMrs. J. S. iMiil. Mill, 
nevertheless, trudged dowm as often as before to see Bentham. 
Tliere is a tradition in the fimfi.l)’- tk-at during the panic of the 
UTiliams murders (Dec. i8ir), Mill used to sit trembling 
for his rcLiirn from Beniham late in the evening. At last iji 1814, 
Ika'idiam succeeded in obtaining yUV\ as a nciglibour. TIic inter- 
course of the previous six years, hoveever, was agTcc;i])]y varied. 
In 1809, Bentham hired as a summer residence, a fine country 
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Iioiise, Earro^v Green House, Oxted, in the Surrey hills. Here 
Mill and jSirs, J\Iill and John spent two or three months of the 
summer of 1S09; and for several successive summers the visit 
of liic fimily v;as renewed. This house, in 1859, became the 
rvjsidenc.e of rslr. and Mrs. Grote; and I remember meeting 
jolm Tvlill there, and hearing his early recollections of the place 
and and of Bentham’s walks and habits. 

In I S i 4, Bentham leased the house, No. i Queen Square, 
now 40 Queen fVnne’s Gate, and let it to Mill at the rent he 
I'lad been, paying for his previous houses, year: ultimately, 

however, Ivlill paid tlm full rent, which \vas about a hundred a 
year. It is a large house, and gave good accommodation to the 
grooving family for sixteen years ; being, in fact the residence 
principally identified with hJill's London career. At the very 
same time, Bejitham entered upon a still grander summer 
residence, Imrcl Abbey, near Chard, in Devonshire. Here too, 
he insisted on having the society of Mill ; and the whole family 
went there every year, for four years, and spent, not the summer 
mereN, but nine or ten months at a stretch. We shall have to 
make numerous references to this domicile, and shall have 
to recount an incident at the very outset, which seemed likely 
to bring the connexion to a i^remature end. The last year of 
the residence was 1818; Mill had then finished his History of 
Indie?, and was very soon afterwards appointed to the India 
House. Bentiiam gave up Ford Abbejq although greatly 
attached to it, on the ground of suffering money losses; but even 
a|)art from this, however, he^vould not have gone back in 1819. 
all alone, in his 71st year. He henceforth lived in his Queen 
Square house, close to Alill, so that the intercourse was as easy 
as need be. Mill, when in the India House, used to keep 
certain evenings for dropping in upon him. The.re was, how- 
ever, a growing coolness latterly, of which I cannot describe 
the stc])s for want of exact information. Some time before Mill 
left Queen [iiare, but I do not know the exact date, a painful 
transaction occurred that was either the proof or the cause of 
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the estrangement of the two. Mill had always had the range 
of Bentham’s library, and made free use of the privilege. One 
morning, he being absent at his official work in the India 
House, Bentham, without warning, sent and removed all his 
own books from Hiirs shelves, including, by mistake no doubt, 
some of Mill’s own. 

Bowring has given some notes of Bentham’s conversations 
regarding ISIill, which contain an excc-ed in !.;]}■ harsh opinion of 
his motives as a politician, ascribing his sympathy for the 
oppressed many to his hatred for the oppressing few. Tlie 
notes also give a number of anecdotes relating to fill’s career, 
which we can ra.:--.v at their proper worth. When Bowring’s 
Edition of Bentham came out, an article appeared on it by 
Empson. in the Edinburgh Review^ which quoted the saying- 
above mentioned. This drew out from John IMill a strong 
letter of re]ncmstfanc:c ; it was printed in the Review (voL 79, 
p. 267). He controverted the obnoxious sentiment with 
becoming warmth, and also replied to many of the other 
statements as to his father’s personal history. Bentham was 
blameably inaccurate and disparaging throughout, and we have 
ample means of correcting his mistakes. 

Mill’s acquaintance with Ricardo began in t8ii, probably 
through Bentham ; and John Mill celebrates their intimacy and 
mutual attachment Ricardo, himself shy and timid, greatly 
relied for coun.sel and encouragement on Mill ; at whose instiga- 
tion, he published his book on Rent, and entered Parliament. 
Among Bentham’s sayings we read this : — I was the spiritual 
father of jMill, and Mill the spiritual father of Ricardo”; the 
degrees of the relationship were, however, very unequal in the 
two cases. Ricardo amassed an enormous fortune on the Stock 
Exchange, but, if ^ve may trust Bentham, he was stingy on small 
matters. “ Considering our intercour.se, it was natural he should 
give me a copy of his book (on Rent) — the devil a bit” I quote 
a sentence or two from John Mill’s Aiitohiography : — “During 
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this first period of my life, the habitual frequenters of my father’s 
house ^rere limited to a very few persons, most of them little 
known to the world, but whose personal worth, and more or 
less of congeniality with at least his political opinions (not so 
frequently to be met with then as since) inclined him to culti- 
vate; and his conversations with them I listened to with 
interest and instruction. My being an habitual inmate of my 
father’s s; :::dy made me acquainted with the dearest of his 
friends, David Ricardo, who by his benevolent countenance, 
and kindliness of manner, was very attractive to young persons, 
and wiio, after I became a student of political economy, invited 
me to his house and to \vaik with him in order to converse on 
the subject.” 

INIiirs only outing during his first years in the India House, 
was an annual visit of tw^o or three weeks to Ricardo’s house 
in the country- 

There is anoth.cr intimacy deserving a preparatory mention, 
namely, with. Henry Brougham. That the tw-'o met in Edin- 
burgh, may be regarded as highly probable ; and they came to 
London nearly at the same time, Brougham arriving in 1803. I 
have heard ?»lr.s. Grote say that they met in London, at the 
house of Wlfi.shaw, a \vell-known barrister, a friend of Bentham.’^ 
At all events their intimacy was close and uninterrupted to 
the last. It is just showm in Brougham’s inducing Jeffrey to 
accept Mill as a contributor to the Edinbii7‘gh Review.^ In 
the stirring public questions. Brougham was ahvays eager to 

John Whishaw of Lincoln's Inn, is apt to be confounded with a cousin of 
his, James Wliishaw, of Gray’s Inn, the author of various Law books. John 
was ^ve]l acquainted vith all the politicians and men of society of the time. 
He was Beinhani’s arbiter in his I-’anoplicon dispute wi;li the Government; and 
was executor to Sir Sanmei Roinilly, and Lyaardian of hi.s cluldron. 

'I' “When -VC {;aL I.-cj-ond the noth number (July, 1807} we had other con- 
tributors, such as Jo!!u I-eslic. Mahhus, Mill, Bloomheld and Mackintosh.” 
Brougluuu, Aufohiogr-.iphy, \'o;. L. 256. Again, in a letter to Jeffrey, 19th 
March, 1810, Brougham writes — “ Can’t you suggest some theme for Playfair, 
ora job for Mill?’* 
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have a talk y/illi IvUll, ^vho while admiring his extraordinary 
energy, endeavoured to give it a good direction. John .'Mill, 
who early conceived a repugnance to Brougham, states that 
his fail'ier’s attadmient to him was for the sake of his public 
usefulness; but he acknowledged in private to myself, that 
Brougham’s fascination was very great when he set liimself to 
gain any one, and that his father always succumbed under the 
influence. Not that he overlooked Brougliam’s faults. On 
one occasion, when Brougham in his Chancellor d.a. s, gave 
public utterance to a panegyric upon the Christian, religion,- 
dcf*lari.:ig that he had examined its evidences, and found them 
satisfactor}', aril vented his astonishmeait and indignation in 
two pa.ge.s of foolscap. He says nothing of his private means 
of judging of Brougham’s opinions, or want of opinions, but 
places liim in a series of alternative positions he had 

examined tlm e\-id!.;nc(.s. or he had not; if he had, and was 
satisfied, Iiis judgment in regard to evidences was so wortldess, 
that no weight could be given to any opindon he might hold 
upon any subject, Szc., 

I shall have to quote letters to Brougham for much personal 
information during Mill’s last years (1831-6) ; and, in the midst 
of much obloquy cast upon Brougham’s conduct during those 
years, the fixvoiirablc ostimation of iMill can alwa3's be adduced 
as a counter-testimony in his behalf. 

It was some time before Brougham came into direct personal 
contact with Bentham, and the communications between them 
were made through Mill 

The friendship with Joseph Hume, begun at T'.Fo’utosc 

* In private conversation, IvTill remarked of Brongliara’s habits of reasoning, 
that he did not know wlieii his premises and conclusion were converted. 
Francis Horner, while ncheiih-g Brougham's oratorical powders, i-liougi-t iiiin 
weak as a reasoner. " Prirci-sic-n and clearness in the- doia;!.--:, symmetry in the 
putting of them ajgetlier, an air of finish and unity In the whole, arc the merits 
of the best style of legal reasoning; and there is not one of those qualities in 
which he is not very defective." 
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Academy, was resumed and continued for public objects, on 
Hume’s seUiing in London after his returning from India. 
Hume had not much independent resources in the way of 
political kno^v]edgc; but his dispositions and tendencies in 
public matters led him to Mill, who could pro\'ide him with 
ideas to work upon. His indvreuLrldo perscrcrnncc is inscribed 
in our history; his judgment when he relied upon I'ii-isclf, was 
by no means unerring. The absence of high intellectual 
■faculty could be discerned in his speeches which %vere often 
confused, and full of tedious repetitions. His wonderful 
j)hyslquc cast for endurance, veas instrumental to his success in 
the House of Commons; his short, broad figure, being pro- 
bably the perfection of human strength. I remember, in 
company with Grotc, passing him in the Regent’s Park, and 
Grote turned round, and said, ‘‘Do you see what a depth of chest 
Hume has got ? He attained considerable opulence, and kept 
a hospitable liousc, where }>iill was often entertained ; the 
families also being very intimate. 

AVe should not omit from the list of Mill’s friends, the radical 
tailor of Charing Cross, Francis Pi.ace, who played a con- 
spicuous ];)art in politics, both local and general for nearly half 
a century. As he did not often appear in the front ranks of 
public movements, his name is but little known hitherto ; pro- 
bably not one in a hundred of Sydney Smith’s readers have 
caught the humour of the allusion to him in the posthumous 
pamphlet of Sydney, in the Irish Church.'^' Reared as an 
apprentice tailor in the end of last century, he had not much 
education, and to the last was deficicni; in culture. He took a 

^ Sydney is ■edriy diii i.r.i i; o l-is'i priests arc yjaid, and supposes 
liis friend iJr. i lodgsori of St. George’s, Hano'.cr Square, in ibe sauic posidan. 
“Soon diis he :vei:iv{:s n mebsage from I'laee ihe tailor, to cuni-j and 
aaoiiiL [.ita auiaion. He repairs lo the Lea-sir:e, and teiis Mr. 

Place Lhai. he ^vIil not toue’i liim under a sail of eloUies, eciual tO;(^i;o; the 
family resist, tlie aUercation goes on before ilie penshing artisan, the price is 
reduced to and Mr. Place is oiled.” 
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part in advanced liberal politics from his earliest years, and 
bore the stamp of the men that have achieved for us our 
liberties. His house and shop in Charing Cross became the 
resort of all liberal politicians. He collected a considerable 
library which he made available to his friends. Altliough. not 
either profound in thought, or in any way acco’np.lislied or 
refined, he was an admirable man of business, precise and 
methodical in all his transactions. He was also very generous 
both to the public and to individuals. He kept a full diary of 
what he saw and did, and preserved the interesting pamphlets, 
squibs, and newspaper cuttings, connected with all (.lie excising 
events. Fifty volumes of MSS., now in the Eritisli hTuseiun, 
are the result; and are essential to the historian of tlie first 
third of the present centuiy. He prepared also an Autobio- 
grapl'iy, but that is not found in the collection ; 

neitlier is there a letter book, often referred to by him, con- 
taining many letters from men of importance, including IMill. 
A few of hfilrs letters occur in the volumes in the IMuseum. 
The topics that bring Mill under our notice are (i) the History 
of the Lancasterian Schools, wherein Place is very e.\hausti\'e ; 
mixed up with which was a long-continued but abortive attempt 
to erect a High Class School, after the model of the great 
Scotch Grammar Schools ; (2) the Westminster Elections, and 
chiefly those of 1818; and (3) the founding of the University 
of London.* 

Place’s introduction to Mill is recorded by himself, in his 

* Romilly met Place when on a to Bentham at Ford Abbey, in 1817 ; 
and, in a jctter :o Dmv.oni, writes thus, “ Place is a very extraordinary person; 
by trade he is a r.nstirr tailor, and keeps a shopa.i Charing Cross. This situ- 
ation— a humble one e-nougli — has, however, bt:cn to him a great rise in life, 
for he began his career in the low'est condition. He is self-educated, has 
learned a great dc-ril, has a very strong natural understanding, and possesses 
great influence in V.b --.'Uc.: influence as almost to determine the 
elections for memljers of Pariiament. I need hardly say that he is a great 
admirer and disciple of Bentham.'* The history of his influence in the West- 
minster elections, has been well traced in a paper in the Siaiesman for August, 
18S1, by Mr. A. F. Murison. 
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documents connected with the Lancasterian Association. 

ISly acquaintance with Mr. Wakefield^ must have commenced 
towards the close of iSii, or in the beginning of 1812. , . , 
Mr. W. was at the time remarkably desirous to promote educa- 
tion amongst the poor, and I found in him an excellent co- 
operator for many useful purposes. . . . Soon after we 

became acquainted, Mr. Wakefield introduced Mr. James Mill 
to me. Mr, Mill at this time resided in Stoke Newington, 
whence he came occasionally, generally once a week, I believe, 
to dine with !\lr. Bentham, who lived in Queen Square Place, 
Vvestminster. Our acquaintance speedily ripened into friend- 
ship, and he usually called on me on his way to Mr. Bentham, 
when we spent an hour together.” , 

Place managed .Mill's money affairs, during his long absences 
from London, from 1814 to 1818, and possibly at other times. 

One more friendship must be mentioned. Probably it was 
through Bentham that Mill became acquainted with General 
Miranda, a native of Venezuela, who spent his life in endea- 
vouring to emancipate his native province from Spanish rule. 
He had an eventful and chequered career; and at various 
times resided in England, being well received by the highest 
political personages. He was an admirer of Bentham, and 
was to have introduced into his own country a Bentliamic code. 
His last residence in England seems to have included the years 
1808, 1809, and 1810; he left for good on his final revolu- 
tionary attempt, in October, 1810. By an act of basest 
treachery, he was delivered, in 1812, into the hands of the 
Spanish Government, conveyed in chains to Madrid, and there 
immured under the Inquisition, till his death in 1816. In the 
last years of his stay in London, he was one of Mill’s frequent 

^ Mr. ICchvard Wakefield, a well-known in ‘.-i of tkoo.i cn/>. was the author 
of a good book on Ireland, published in i sa:!, iidward Gibbon 

Wakefield, came forward about 1831 as a political writer. He was well-known 
as the promoter of a great scheme of Colonisation. 
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visitors. Tlicre has been preserved a record of one of His visits 
to Mill's house at Pentonville, on the May, iSio. On 
that occasion, l\e ujld an anecdote of Pitt so curious that Mill 
jotted it down at the time, and it remains among his papers,"'' 

The commencement and progress of the friendslup between 
Mill and Sir Samaei Romilly will appear in the narrative. 

The name of Josc])h Lowe will turn up presently, and will 
rc-appear on various occasions. Lowe too was of Scotch origin, 
but not a successful man. He wrote on Statisiicnl Subjects, 
and was al-veys on 'Lhie look-out for some profitable ^’ocatio.-?.. 
He attaihed himsch' to and often received assistance 

from him. Vfhen, at he got an official appointment, he 
had not sufficient conduct to retain it 

Tlie mucli lamented i’mncis Horner, hlill's contemporary in 
Ediriliurgh, was, in T.ondon, ihrovai among Milks friends, and 
was on familiar ivrms witli Brougham, RomiHy, Dumont, Sharp, 
'Whishaw; but does not seem to have contracted an intimacy 
with jMlll lilinself. He mentions Mill casually, in connexion 
with a visit to Ford Abbey, in 1814, as gentleman who writes 
a good deal in the Edmburgh Eevie^a 

Considering the great repute of William Godwin, as a writer 
of advanced views in Politics and Ethics, we may wonder that 
Mill and he did not fraternize. They never did come together, 
so far as I know ; and Godwin’s looseness in money matters 
inspired Mill with dislike, whatever he may have thought of 
the Fcliikal Justice, It is quite certain, that Godwin would, 
with all his liberality of views, be reckoned by as too 
much of a sentiuieritalistf 

Count Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador:", r.v com- 
plained to (icneral MiramUi of the vagueness ar 'I -...ic.-,. t.v Mr. Idtt's 

communicalioiis. ile .'-nh; afier a thjoo hours’ coiiversntioii, expressly 
carried on for the jjuiijose oi a.‘;o:rf:a!ning the most important points, he had 
found jjitnself tota!i\- at .a Joss lo write to his Court to say what had been the 
result of the conversation. 

4 In tlie Life of Goihi iu (II. iSg), we find him running a bill on Place for 
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I am a little surprised at MilFs never becoming acquainted 
with Thomas Campbell, the poet; who settled in London, only 
a year after him, and took up the literary profession. Their 
lives were doubtless different, but both were miscellaneous 
contributors to magazines; and there was no rcaso:: apparent 
why they siioukl not be in ivn.Lu:r. symrcLl-.y. Campbell was any- 
thing but a bigot; indeed, it is doubtful whether he clung to Theo- 
logy any farther than was essential to his poetical and literary 
vocation. The Grotes knew him at a later period, and were 
wont to visit him ; Mrs. Grote wrote an article for his Magazine. 
The first recorded occasion of Mill's meeting him was at the 
founding of the University of London. 

I must now advert to another connexion that Mill kept up 
during the years that follow 1 808. In the Life of Macaulay ^ 
Mr. Trevelyan adverts to the great services rendcrc'd to this 
country and to mankind by the Clapham brotherhood, which 
comprised Wilberforcc, Zachary Macauby, Babington, Thorn- 
ton, and others. He remarks, that, in their mode of carrying 
out their nnii-slavcry and other philanthropic enterprises, “they 
can be regarded as nothing short of the pioneers and fuglemen 
of that system of popular agitation which forms a leading 
feature in our internal history during the past half-century 
The services of these men are, indeed, great and undeniable ; 
although, in politiCvS, they were mostly Tories. But justice 
demands an equal reference to another sect, and another set 
of names, who were in active co-operation with the Clapham- 
ites, and not inferior to them in self-sacrificing zeal — I mean 
the Society of Friends, whose foremost representative for a 
long time was William Allen, the chemist of Plough Court, 
Rivalling Wiiberforce in tlie intensity of his subjective piety, 
he was inferior to none in energy and devotion to every good 

In conncwi'.jri Vviib Godwin’s reply to Mallhus, a friend, 

H. B. Rosser, is to t;!.Ik with both t’lece and and get a distinct statement 

of their objections, if Place has any, to the book (XL p. 273, 4), 
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work ; and, besides being devoted to philanthropy, he was very 
considerable as a niaii of science. Allen became ac(]iuiinted 
with not later than 1810, and secured his active co-opera- 
tion in a literary enterprise — a quarterly journal, called the 
Philanthropist^ published for seven years at Allen’s own risk. 
Ke also obtained the advice and support of Mill in public 
gatherings for agitating his various schemes ; and, in fact, Mill 
•was one of the philanthropic band of the time, and knew many 
of them intimately, and, among others, Zachary i^iacaula}’. 
Allen was worthy of a biogra])hy ; but the three volumes 
devoted to him, althougli bodging forth his piety, his energy, 
and liis science, by the help of diaries and letters, are exceed- 
ingly c:-ut of pi-oportlon to the facts of his life. Thus, the 
Philanthropisf was projected in tlie summer of 1810, and only 
one page and a quarter are devoted to it. Again, in 1812, vrhile 
it was going on, it receives meiition in less than three lines ; 
and in all the three volumes, I have not discovered another 
reference. Mill is mentioned only twice : once he and Ricardo 
accompany Allen (May, 1811) to a great meeting at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for a subscription to Lancaster; and, again 
(November, 1813), he and Fox are taken to a Finance Com- 
mittee on the Lancasterian School business. Now, although 
the Phihvifh rapist was only an instrument of propagandism for 
the numerous schemes that Allen worked at, it occupied a very 
large share of his attention for seven years ; and, while he had 
many contributors, Mill and himself were the mainstay of the 
work : they were in constant communication, and many of his 
letters to Mill are preserved. The deep-seated divergence of 
their opinions on religion nowise interfered with their mutual 
esieem. .Rc^bert Owen’s infidelity was a grief to Allen, and he 
made some vain attempts to combat it ; but Mill’s views were 
never obtruded in an unsuitable place. Different was the im- 
pression he made on Vvulberforce, who, according to Sir James 
Stephen, was the most charitable of judges. 
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One more preparatory survey is requisite to tlie explanation 
of the course of the narrative from i8io to i8i8; namely, a 
sketch of tlie Lancasterian School controversy. A good deal 
has been published concerning the Bell and Lancaster schemes 
of education, and the tremendous controversy they gave birth to 
between the liberals and the church party in England ; but the 
consecutive history has not yet, so far as I know, been written, 
as it might be, by the help of the existing documents ; Place's 
MSS. being an essential contribution to the record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Lancasterian Committee. 

13r. Bell published the account of his Madras System in 
1797, and it was first adopted in the parochial charity school 
of St Botolpli’s, Aldgate. In the following year, Lancaster 
opened a school, well known as the Borough Road School, 
which he conducted on the monitorial plan, and from him, it 
became known as the Laeicasterian system. Bell identified 
himself with the Church of England, and his religious teaching 
was strictly on church principles; Lancaster, a Quaker by 
persuasion, would have nothing but the Bible. The liberal 
and pliilanthrophic men among the Dissenters, who had long 
sought some means of promoting Education among the Poor, 
conceived they saw in the new system a machinery both effec- 
tive and cheap ; and they attached themselves to Lancaster, and 
formed a Society, in 1809, for multiplying schools on his plan 
— the Royal Lancasterian Institution, afterwards called the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

The rival institution of the church, which linked itself with 
Bell, was founded the year after, and became the National 
Society. In t8io, the controversy was alive, as may be seen in 
the Edinburgh Review of that year (November), which took the 
Lancastrian side, while the Quarterly embraced the other. 

The first start of the Society was formidable indeed. Its 
title is the ‘Mloyal British System of Education,’' patronized 
by their Majesties, the Prince Regent, and the Royal Family. 
Presidents — the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville. The 
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finance committee contained a number of the best names in 
London : Lord Lansdowne, Lord Moira, Lord Carysfort, Henry 
Brougham, T. R Buxton, Thomas Clarkson, Joseph Fr}^, Samuel 
Gurney, Francis and Leonard Horner, Luke Howard, John 
Merivale, James Mill, Basil Montagu, Samuel .Rogers, Sir S. 
Romill}-, Sic., Szc. William Allen was one of the Trustees. 
Secretary — ^Joseph Fox, 

The first volume of Fliilajithropist (1811) and the article 
in the Eiiinhiirgh Review of November the same year, describe 
the early operations of the Society. On the nth of May, there 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, a great General Meeting 
of the Friends of the Poor”, The Duke of Bedford was in 
the chair, and was sni^ported by the Dukes of Kent and Sussex. 
There is an Address (rhuaiitln’cpis!. No. III.) which may not 
be wholly Mill’s work, but wliich bears unmistakable traces of 
his hand. The resolutions may be seen at length in the 
Edmlmrgh Review, voL XIX., p. 14. Mill, we know, was 
present. In those Edinburgh Review articles will be found 
a very complete history of the Bell and Lancaster dispute. 
It will be seen that Bell, although the founder of the Madras 
system—which, in essential features, agreed with Lancaster’s 
method, remained inactive after his return to England, and 
certainly never thought of commencing an agitation for the 
general education of the poor. He lived in retirement in an 
obscure living at Swanage, where he remained eight years 
(i798-’I8o 6) doing nothing for education beyond kee|)ing up 
a Sunday school in his parish.^ It was the alarming progress 
of Lanoister’s operations that made tlie church dignitaries turn 
to Beil as the convenient instrument of their rival organization. 

I'he most curious part of the a.Tair was the management 
necessary to get out of the fix of the Royal Patronage of 

* This -vvas said at i’li?. I'w c; hut, according to Professor Jiieiklcjolin, in his 
recent Memoir of I 3 cll, is not correct. “ ICdu cation, under the enthusiastic 
fostering of Bell, spread in the parish, until there were no fewer ilian liiirieen 
day-schools in it, and three Sunday schools.'* p. 35. 
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Lancaster, The King and the Prince of Wales, as well as 
the two royal dukes, were sincere and zealous in their 
support of the Lancasterian schools; and various were the 
devices tried by the church party to overcome this obstacle. 
The No Popery ” cry was raised, but did not answer. Then 
a daring falsehood was hit upon. The king having at this time 
had an attack of his malady, the rumour was industriously 
circulated, that he had withdrawn his countenance and sub- 
scription from Lancaster ; but this too was, in a great measure, 
altliough not entirely, foiled, by the increased zeal of the 
Prince Kegcnt. At last, how-ever, the church mustered 
resolution, under the auspices of Professor (afterwards Bishop) 
Marsh, to proceed with their own organization, and to denounce 
the Lancasterians, regardless of Royalty. A sermon of Marshes 
delivered at St. Paul's, gave the cue, and, in consequence, was 
marked out for the criticism of the Edinhurghj the Fhila?ithro- 
put, and the other I^ancasterian organs. 

Lancaster’s personal character was opposed in nearly every 
point to the true Quaker type ; he was hot, reckless, and ex- 
travagant. Pic appears to great disadvantage in the records of 
the Committee, and was a perpetual source of embarrassment. 
As Place puts it, he became a sad nuisance.^ 

The following extract from Place introduces Mill’s part at 
the stage best known to us : — “ Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Mill, and 
I were all well acquainted with the controversy wdiich would 
be going on between the partisans of Bell and Lancaster ; we 
had read most of the publications not only relating to the con- 
trovers)^, but those which related to the modes of teaching and 
discipline of schools; all three were very desirous to extend 

nr.'r’i.nr.rii cri!!-; him *‘' I’li.s Q-jaker,'*’ and speaks of the iriovcnicnt 

tl'svis : — .'■.7,!A7' — th(^ ilrsi adopLor. and, in some particulars, Ike improver 
of tiic intellectual rneeiuiaism — saw in it an instrument of that repuiatioti, liuit 
opulence, and that power, which ho actually jtttained, and so notoriously and 
seandaiou-sly abused. Jlis supporters — liis generous and pul.)lic-spirit.cd sup- 
porters— saw in it those adininablo rap.icities which it po.ssv.;sscs, and pushed 
on the application to the utmost of their power.’* 
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Lancaster’s system, and to teach the children of parents of 
every denomination of religion. We were not religious our- 
selves, and had therefore no sectarian notions to teach ; we 
wished the improvement of the people, knew tliat reading and 
writing and arithmetic were important steps in the process,” 
&c. . , » , . As our desire was to leac:! all, we saw 
very clearly that the way to teach all w^as to teach no religious 
doctrines.” .... So out of those opinions grew the project 
of the “ ^Vest London Lancasterian Institution,” — to establish 
schools for the w*hole of the poorer children west of Temple 
Ear. i\Ir. Fox was known to Mr. Mill and Mr. Wakefield 
personally.” . . . • and they tlrought Fox w'ould be a great 

acquisition to help them. The movement went on, and by- 
and-byc we come to the drawing up of an address to the public, 
by a sub-committee (Wakefield, Place, and Fox). ‘‘ The 
matter of the address had been previously settled between Mr 
Mill, Mr. Wakefield, and me.” 

A public meeting was held on 2nd August, 1813 : Sir James 
Mackintosh in the chair. The Address seems to be Mill’s 
w’ork. The first resolution was moved by Joseph Hume. In 

a short replete with fucilngs of true philanthropy,” 

William Allen proposed the fifth resolution. Joseph Fox was 
secretar}^ 

Fox presently became refractory Troubles arose, of the 
most singuliir description. Sir Francis Burdett had taken up 
the odd noiion that Place was a Government spy. Place con- 
sults Mill as to withdrawing from the Committee; Mill 
advises him not to withdraw^ ; but he did withdraw neverthe- 
less. This was only one of many hitches ; and, while it is 
apparent that Mill kept in the background and put other 
people forward, it was always to him that recourse was had, 
when difficulties came. 

The scheme of a Superior, or Chrestomathic School, was 
launched in 1813. Ivlill was an active promoter, and Eeni- 
ham went heartily into the project ; turning aside for a time 
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from his juridical work, to compose his book on Education. 
The details of the plan were worked out by Place and 
Wakefield. Fox visits the High School of Edinburgh and 
the Perth Academy ; Gray of the High School (Edinburgh) 
writes a long letter to ^Pakc field ; Mill is to assist in procuring 
money. The Association is formed in February, 1814 : ;^3ooo 
to be raised in 300 shares of jQio each. The Trustees to 
be — Mackintosh, Brougham, Mill, Allen, Fox, and Wakefield. 
Place wrote an interesting exposition of the project, in the form 
of a letter to Vfilliam Allen. Plans and sections are sent to 
Ford Abbey to who writes, I am anxious to show them 
to Mr. Bentham, and he is anxious to see them. His views on 
the plan of are now on paper and are all with me. 

The treatise only wants revising to be ready for p'ublication ; 
but his eyes are too bad for revising, and it must wait lill ihcy 
arc better.” This was the Chresfomafhm. Bentham offers ‘^part 
of his garden at the back of the Pecruit House in the Bird- 
cage walk,. St. Jameses Park, as a site for the school This 
was considered very eligible; and further, plans are sent to Mill 
for Bentham, at Ford Abbey. Mill writes, 14th October, 
expressing much interest in the school, but warns Place that 
Bentham’s mind may, and will probably, work round to finding 
it a nuisance in his garden,” and bids him keep his eye open 
for any other suitable spot Pie is hopeful, nevertheless : “ we 
shall build, I hope, early in spring”. In point of fact, Ben- 
thani imposed so many restrictions, and made so many 
difhculties, that his garden -was presently abandoned. On the 
31st .December, Plili writes again, “Bentham is hard at work 
upon his treatLse, and is infinitely hot upon the subject : and 
wishes to complete it before coming to London”. In March, 
1815, the return took place; Bentham bringing with him his 
Chf'estomaUiia. This being a considerable book, Mill and 
Place prepare for circulation a short paper of “ Proposals,” &c. 
Mill at this time liad one of his attacks of gout, and “was intensely 
occupied on his ITistary, and on other literary matters which 
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his fomily made perpetually necessary So, tlie chief stress of 
the business fell on Place. Sir S. Romilly is induced to join 
by pressure from Brougham, Mackintosh, and Bentham. 
Things, however, move slowly, and for a year no great advance 
is traceable. In the intervals of the Ford Abbey residence, 
Mill is at meetings about it, time after time. In 1S18, he had 
induced Sir Francis Burdett, to offer to transfer the interest of 
;^iooo, which he had given to the West London Lancasterian 
School; but legal difficulties stopped the way. Finally, in 
1S20, several mecLings took place, IMill being present : the site 
lias never l:>cen settled, and the scheme is abandoned. Thus 
ends a weii-ineant and laborious attempt at Miglicr Education. 
It [jrodiiced Benlham’s treatise ; but nothing more. The next 
move towards the object in view was the founding of the 
London LTniversily. 


There is reason for .supposing that Mill’s views on Religion 
took their final shape between 180S and 1810. What little I 
am able to add to John iMill's explanations on this point 
{Aufobwgraj[)h}\ p. 38) I will state here. When he left Scot- 
land, he was undoubtedly a believer in Christianity, although 
attached more to the ‘ moderate ’ than to the ‘ evangelical ’ 
school His attitude towards religion during the years of the 
Liie 7 ‘a?y Joimial, we have already seen ; he might then be on 
the way to scepticism, but he had not reached the goal. His 
mental history from 1806 to 1808 can only be conjectured. That 
his acquaintance wdth Bentham would have hastened his course 
towards infidelity, it is impossible to doubt. Bor.-l'am never in 
so many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
so in subshance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine, 
in ChurcJi-of-lL 7 iglandism and its Catechism examined^ and still 
more his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no residue 
that could be of any value. As a legislator, he had to allow a 
place for Religion ; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon 
wished to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he 
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himself chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe.* John 
Austin followed on the same tack ; but the course was too dis- 
ingenuous to suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that the whole tone of conversation in Bentham’s more 
select circle, was atheistic. In Mill’s own family, there is a 
vague tradition that his breaking with the church and religion 
followed his introduction to Bentham. Strange to say, the 
most authentic fact that I have been able to procure is, that 
the instrument of his final transformation was General Miranda. 
Unfortunately, we have nothing but the bare fact; it \vas stated 
by ISIill himself to Walter Coulson, one of his intimate friends 
of later years, but the circumstances have been withheld. 
Neither Bentham nor :vIi:T)r:d:i, nor any one else, would have 
made him a sceptic, except by the force of reason ; but they 
may have set his mind to work to sift the question more 
completely than he had ever done before, hlirancla’s bio- 
graphy gives us no assistance on this point; his patriotic 
struggles are described, but his phases of faith are not touched 
upon, except in the incident of his ignominious burial by the 
Spanish priests, We can fall back upon the observation, 
often made, and repeated by IMill hims<df in his notes on Villers, 
that when a man threw off Catholicism, he had no available 
standing ground between that and atheism. Hence, the free- 
thinkers in Catholic countries have usually been atheists, f 
Mill says, ^H'he two most celebrated infidels we have had in 

^ “ Bul if we presume the.t God veiils anything, we must suppose that he 
has a reason for so doing, a. reason worthy of himself, which can only be Llie 
great csi liaivp-iness of his creatures. In this point of view, therefore, ihc divine 
will cannot require .anything inconsistent with general utility. 

"If it can be pretended that God can have any will not consistent with 
utility, liis v.'ill become.s a fantastic and delusive principle, in which the ravings 
-r)r (‘uthiisiasm, a.nd tlic exivavngriucics of superstition, will find sanction and 
iuulvjrity.” — PriL’c/flt's cj Lnia, Part 11. , Book I., Chap. X. 

'j‘ l-i-slie -Stephen, IHsfory ‘:>j Jin glish Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, VoL L, p. 89 . " In Catholic Fr.ance, a rigid and unbending system was 

confronted by a thorough-going .scepticism. Men of ir.tclUrct could find no 
half-way re.sting-placo, and could disguise their true sentiments with no shreds 
of orthodox belief.” 
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this country, Hume and Gibbon, had spent a great part of their 
youth in France, and were intoxicated with the vanity of 
imitating Frenchmen” 

If we knew less of the facts, we might easily suppose that a 
mind of Mill’s cast, finding in the Edinburgh book-shops Hume’s 
Dialogik's on Natural Religion, would have been carried away 
by the style of reasoning there employed, and have taken in the 
seeds of his ultimate scepticism. But Mill, like his countrymen 
generally, was proof against Hinne ; and ].:)0ssibly had not read 
the book, or, if he had, it would be for giving a refutation in his 
Latin discourse (“ Num sit Dei cognitio naruralis ”) before the 
Fresbyteiy. 

John Mill tells us that his father’s greatest dinii;:.:'-.}- hi regard 
to Fcliglon was the moral one ; but he partly admits, and 
should have been still more ex[}ress on the point, tliat, in the 
end, the whole question becomes intellectual. If there be a 
difficulty felt in reconciling the moral character of the Deity 
with human misery, there are also endeavours to obviate it ; 
and to adjudicate upon the merits of these endeavours is clearly 
an intellectual function. 

For some time after his marriage, Mill himself went to church ; 
and the children were all baptized. The minister that baptized 
the eldest was Dr. Grant, probably rector of the parish, who 
used to dine at the house, and meet General Miranda. John, 
as a little boy, went to church ; his maiden au’vi; remembered .r 
taking him, and hearing him say in his enthusiastic way “ that 
the two greatest books were Flomer and the Bible ”. As 
regards father and son, the church-going did not last ; but the 
other members of the family continued the practice. 

Negation, pure and simple, as Mill held it, was a rare thing 
in the cultivated society of the time in England. It was more 
frequent a few years earlier ; but the beginning of the century, 
says Godwin, witnessed a change of feeling on religion. Mill’s 
doctrinal views were very strong meat even to the most liberal 
of the young men that became his disciples. Grote told me 
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that, tliGiigh he had been quite familiar with negation carried 
as far as deism, he was a good deal distressed on first hearing 
Mill declare that we could know nothing wfiiatever of the origin 
of the world. 

On the subject of Christianit)’, Mill used in conversation to 
say tliat the history of the first centuries needed to be wholly 
re-written : and I am not sure that he did not at one time think 
of doing this himself. 

After these preparatory surveys, I will follow the order of 
events from iSoStoiSiS, 


1808. 

If Mill was one of the writers introduced into the Edhihurgli 
EtTia:' Tificr U\c. 20th number, we ought to be able to trace his 
hand from October, 1S07 (No. 21), onwards. Yet, it is not 
till October, 1808, that we can aiUl-ienticall)' specify his contri- 
butions. In that number is an article on IMoney and Exchange. 
The author reviewed is Thomas Smith ; Mill following up his 
pamphlet on Spence of the year before, and evidently full of 
the subject, winch was a pressing one at the time. He laments 
the pre\’ailing ignorance of the doctrines of political economy, 
and quotes as evidence thereof — the late Orders in Council, 
respecting the trade of neutrals j the popularity of Mr. Spence’s 
doctrine in regard to commerce ; our laws concerning the corn 
trade ; a great part of our laws, in fact, respecting trade in 
general ; the speeches which are commonly delivered, the 
books which are often published, and the conversations which 
are constantly held”. Tiie last d'.ird of the article is on the 
Bank of England question, and controverts Henry Thornton’s 
doctrines, tlien in vogue. 

This is all t 1 iat I can find of Mill’s in the Edhihuj-gh of this 
year, 'l.'hcre are two Tirevious articles on the Spence contro- 
versy (Jan., 1808, and April, 1S09); but we cannot assign the 
authorship. 
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I have been furnished by Mr. IMacvey Napier with an ex* 
tract of a letter addressed to his father by Joseph Lowe, with 
reference to the character of Fox. We know already with vvhat 
feelings Mill listened to Fox after his arrival in London. 
Speaking of Fox, Lowe says, *Mf you think this a deficient 
eulogy, pray cast your eye over the review of his historical 
fragment in the Aiuiual Review for 1808. It was written by 
Mill, one of his warm admirers — as far as he can bring himself 
to admire any Minister.” 

This is a valuable indication for the time when Midis contri* 
biitions to periodicals are so difficult to trace. The article is 
so kxr illustrative of Mill’s political tone, and so complimentary 
to Fox, that a short account of it will be of interest. 

A Her some preliminary observations as to the commonplace 
character of pfiliticians generally, the reviewer regards it as very 
much in Fox’s favour that he challenges an estimate of his 
talents, by risking the publication of such a book. He thinks 
that Pitt would have lived long before he gave any such test of 
himself. the severest principles of criticism, the fragment 

now presented to us mu.st be allowed to be a fine production, 
and to afford evidence that, had the work been completed, it 
would not have ranked low in the class of historical composi- 
tions.” 

The great merit of the xvork, in the revievr'er’s eyes, is its 
moral tone. On this point he compares it favourably with the 
Greek and Roman historians, to the disparagement of most 
modern historians. Pie allows that the moderns haA'e given 
good examples of philosophical history; but their histories 
contain little more besides tiran a dry statement of vulgar his- 
torical facts. We read them, accordingl}^ with a species of 
cold interest, compounded of that with which we peruse a 
philosophical dissertation and a common chronicle. The peru- 
sal of them is a task. Even Robertson fails to ijnjXH't the 
touches of nature to his pictures. 

This moral part implies first the lessons of common morality, 
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on which the ancients in their conception of history laid the 
greatest stress. The narrative should present in a clear and 
instructive liglit the natural rewards of virtue, and the punish- 
ment of vice ; a point on which modern historians are shame- 
fully defective. .T\Iost of all should public spirit be celebrated 
as a high virtue. It is well known how the ancient historians 
excel in this respect. Compare with these the work of Hume, 
or even Robertson's Charles the Fifth, wliicli teaches us to 
admire the ambition of that cold-blooded and selfish destroyer ; 
while Voltaire makes a hero of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Another ingredient in history is the development of the 
human character. FI ere, too, Tacitus, Thucydides and Livy 
attain the highest success. 

It is the moral element that shines in Fox's work. Of the 
speculative pliilosophy not much appears. Probably ^‘his 
talents were not vigorous and cultivated enough to be very 
capable of generalisation and analysis. Any reflections of this 
sort that he hazards are superficial and common. But in the 
moral department of the philosophy of history, we know no 
rival to liim in the English Language. In every part of his 
valuable fragment, the moral qualities of his actors come home 
to the bosom of his readers, and call forth their love or their 
detestation. With regard to public virtue, the love of which it 
is so peculiarly the business of the historian to inspire, there is 
scarcely any praise to which he is not entitled. It is hardly 
possible, we think, to read his book, and to rise without a 
warmer love of one’s country than before ; without a stronger 
disposition to make for it eveiy^ sacrifice : to risk all in resisting 
its oppressors, and to account life not w’orth preserving, where 
freedom, independence, liberty, are not enjoyed, where tyranny 
reigns, or oppression operates. Everywhere too are the keenest 
sympathies of his reader called forth, in the contemplation of 
the passions and emotions of his actors. The manners and 
feelings of the individuals w'ho come forward in his pages, it 
seems to have peculiarly suited his genius to depict ; and those 
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sympathetic pleasures, of v'liich so rich a banquet is derived 
from the ancient historians, raid in which the modern historians 
are so extreniel)- barren, form one of tlie great charms which 
distinguish the specimen before us, and which, no doubt, 
would have continued to adorn his historic efforts.” 

The reviewer then goes on to quote special passages for 
. illustrative criticism, and points out in some d^nall the strength 
on the moral side, and the weakness in the speculative ; which 
last feature he cffcctii'cly contrasts with the wondorful subtlety 
and penetration of Hume. 

“There are three advantages which are derived from this 
fragment, short as it is, of the iTojecL-ed history of Mr. Fox. 
TIk: first is, that he has drawn a picture of the practical tyranny 
which was exercised over this nation under the reigns of Charles 
the Second and James the Second, that he excites against it the 
hatred and Indignation of his readers, and clearly gives them to 
see, that had affiirs prc»ceeded, for but a little time, in the same 
course, the forlorn and desolate aspect of despotism must have 
been permanently impressed upon this country. The second 
advantage is, that he draws a picture of that servile submission 
which then seemed to form the character of the nation, and to 
point them out as the willing and deserving victims of oppres- 
sion, and rouses against the wretched sycophancy and debase- 
ment of the times, the contempt and detestation of every manly 
bosom. The third advantage is, that he stigmatises those time- 
serving and bigoted historians who have endea\'oured to dis- 
guise the enormities of that period, to wTite the apology of 
venality and despotism, to repress the virtuous emotions of 
hatred and indignation which the scenes in qi’cscion are calcu- 
lated to excite, and wlio have contributed so largely to corrupt 
the moral sentiments of our people, and extinguish among us 
the love of country, independence of spirit, disinterestedness, 
and courage in public affairs.” 

The remarks on Fox’s composition are somewhat curious. 
So great an orator ought to have come out better as a writer. 
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'‘The language or style of this history has no very remarkable 
characters of excellence. Mr. Fox, in fact, appears to be still 
only serving his aijj^renticcship to composition. He seems by 
no means at home in the business ; though neither is it stiffness 
that is in any degree the defect of his style. His language is 
perspicuous, and flowing. It has no appearance of labour, 
though it is often incumbered. Like most beginners in com- 
position, he is too circumstantial, too anxious to make out 
pvrecisely his meaniijg, by qualifying clauses. The same want 
of experience has on various occasions led him to dwell too 
long on trivial circumstances; and it has not uiTrecaeii-ly 
l)etr::ye<l him into awkward, and even into inaccurate expres- 
sions. Mr. Fox’s genius, however, is diffuse, and with the 
grentest experience he would have ahvays drawn out his details 
to too great a length.” 

Ha\-ing l)cen led to the discovery of Mill’s hand in the 
Amnia! (a r;eriodical published yearly from 1802 to 

1809, by Longmans), I looked in the volume for other indica- 
tions of his work. It was impossible to mistake an article on 
Bentham’s “ Scotch Reform,” which must have been one of his 
first, if not his very first, exposition of Bentham’s views on Law 
Reform. In the previous year, 1807, Lord Eldon laid on the 
table of the House of I.ords, a bill for amending the constitu- 
tion of the Scotch Court of Session, and Bentham seized the 
opportunity of trying to obtain a hearing for his plans of legal 
improvement. In a pamphlet published this year, in the form 
of three letters to Lord Granville, he criticized the proposed 
Bill for Scotland, and at the same time extended his criticism 
to the English .system. In an article of six close pages, the 
reviewer gives an inkling of Bentham’s Avay of looking at the 
existing practices of the Lw, together with his remedies. 
Nobody, so far as I know, except Mill, would at that time have 
written of Bentham in these terms : — 

Every thing which comes from the pen or from the mind 
of Mr. Bentham is entitled to profound regard. Of all the 
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men, in all ages, and in all countries, who have made the 
philosopliy of law their study, he has made the greatest progress. 
If the vast additions which the science of legislation owes to 
him be hitherto little known to his countrymen, it is owing to 
the indigence of instruction among them, and to the infinite 
smallness of the number who take any interest in the most 
important inquiries. 

“ To a profound knowledge of the general principles of law, 
Mr. Bentham adds an intimate acquaintance with its practice, 
both in his own and other countries ; and it abundantly appears 
that his study of what ItxsY ought to be^ has not made him a sharer 
in the admiration, so common among its professors, of what law 
£f. As most of the articles of the reform proposed by Lord 
Granville to be incorporated with the Scotch system of law or 
of law procedure, were founded upon analogies v/ith practices 
and forms of the English courts, it was necessary for Mr. 
Bentham, in showing that these were not the reforms which 
would be good in Scotland, to prove that they were not regula- 
tions which were advantageous in England. From this he has 
been led into a criticism on the courts of law and the modes of 
administering justice in England, which forms a piece of the most 
important instruction which was ever laid before any nation.” 

In the same volume, Mill’s answer to Spence is criticized 
thus : — 

“ Mr. Mill’s answer is the work of a man who defines before 
he proceeds to argue, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
the doctrines of political economy. The reader who wishes to 
be amused with the contradictions of a superficial author, will 
find a fund of entertainment at Mr. Spence's cost in the notes 
subjoined to Commerce Defended; while the text affords a 
specimen of the perspicuity with which the most abstruse sub- 
jects may be treated by the writer who has thoroughly meditated 
them.” 

I cannot tell who was the editor of this periodical, but he 
evidently reposed complete confidence in Mill 
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Seeing the close intimacy of Mill and Bentham for the years 
1808 to 1818, Bentham’s work becomes almost a part of our 
record. Occasionally, it rises to special prominence among the 
events that more strictly concern us. Whatever Bentham did 
in that interval, he discussed with Mill. For the present year, 
supposed to be the first of their intimacy, Bentham seems to 
have been principally engrossed with the Scotch Reform publh 
cation, which, we have seen, was at once taken up by Mill, as 
a topic for his periodical contributions. 

The public events of this year are notable in themselves, but 
do not aid us in our proper subject. There was a great deal of 
excitement in the cause of Spain. A strike among the cotton- 
weavers of Manchester assumed formidable dimensions, and 
led to serious tumults. In Parliament, Romilly works at his 
Sisyphus stone of reforming the Criminal Law. 

1809. 

In the January number of the Edinburgh y appears a very full 
article on the Emancipation of Spanish America (35 pages). 
It recounts the entire public career of General Miranda, and 
was no doubt inspired by him. A second article on the same 
subject is contained in the July number, where Miranda’s 
* coaching ’ is still more apparent ; j^Jill could not of himself 
quote authorities in the Spanish language. The situation of 
4 South America was one of no little complication; it was in 
revolt against Spain, while we were assisting Spain at home. 
The fate of the mother country had first to be decided, either 
for independence or for subjection to Buonaparte. Under the 
first supposition, Mill enumerates five alternatives, under the 
second, three; the one most advantageous to this country, 
vrould be, for us, having secured the independence of Spain, to 
secure next the independence of the colonies. 

In July there is an article on China, the occasion of which 
will be seen in a letter to be quoted presently. It is a review 
of the Travels of M. de Guignes, French Resident in China. 

7 
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The article professes “ to collect the scattered lights which he 
and others offered fox illustrating the condition of the Chinese 
The preparatory remark is made — ‘‘ It is to be lamented that 
philosophers have not as yet laid down any very distinct canons 
for ascertaining the principal stages of Neverthe- 

less, the reviewer does his best to estimate the actual stage 
reached by the Chinese. The general conclusion is — China 
is very little advanced beyond the infancy of agricultural 
society”. As to the higher politics — ^‘the practical business of 
Covernnient, through all its organs, is to plunder the people, 
and deceive the sovereign The much vaunted stability of 
the empire is only “immobility ” Even the number of the 
populatior* is greatly exaggerated. The main art, agriculture, 
is proved to be in a very low state. Not one of the arts is 
advanced, except pottery, which is within the compass of a rude 
people. I-n building arches, and in laying out , grounds, the 
people deserve some credit The crowning evidence of , the 
low state of the civilization as a whole is the utterly degraded 
condition of the women. 

For this year, there is a great deal of interesting incident in 
the IMemoirs of Bentham. First is a letter (July 25) on what 
was an anxious subject in the small Bentham circle, the publi- 
cation of Bentham^s Elements of Packing, 

Bentham had been long contemplating a work on the Law 
of Libel, in which he took the ground that the “ Libel law as 
it stands, or rather as it floats, is incompatible with English 
liberties 

A series of wholesale prosecutions instituted in the beginning 
of this year for libelling the Duke of York and the British 
Army, aroused his attention to the system of packing Juries in 
Government Prosecutions, and he WTOte this treatise, in which 
he deals terrific blows upon the Government, and the Judges, 
and turns the system round and round with excruciating 
minuteness. 

Here is the letter as given in the Life of Bentham. 
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'*12 Rodney Street, Pentonville, 

July iSog. 

As to * Elements/ for the oiitcoming of which I appear to 
be far more impatient than you, I have been to give the man 
a lesson in reading Bcnthaniic copy, and he is far less frightened 
than he formerly was, or pretended to be — and I expect that 
Ms experience vvill soon prepare some other bold-hearted man 
to take your stuff in hand. I have told Baldwin, that it must 
be, through thick or through thin, published in six weeks. My 
motive for naming this time, was, that then it will be ready 
time enougli. for the Edinburgh Reviciv, No. after the next — 
and I do not want it out much sooner, that no law boa may 
lick it over, and cover it vdtli his slime, that it may glide the 
easier into his serpent's maw, and afterwards offer the excrement 
to jehrey, to the frustration and exclusion of an offering of my 
own. 

What is to be, will be ; what is not to be, will not be : — 
I hope I have here provided myself ground enough to stand 
upon. You see I have not turned my eye to the pastoral office 
so long for nothing : had it been ever turned, like your own, 
to the equally reverend and pious office, the dispensation of 
law, the field of generalities would hardly have been more 
familiar to it** 

An unpublished portion of the same letter gives, in some- 
what uncouth fashion, the particulars of the first visit of Mill to 
Barrow Green. We cannot afford to suppress this portion, 
having so little means of enlivening the narrative with home- 
life pictures. 


Coming to Barrow Green on Wednesday, that is, to-mor- 
row — under which of the clauses does that fall ? Alas ! under 
the latter. The reason? So it was in the womb of Providence. 
Who can command what is in the w‘omb of Providence? As 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
must we be three days and three nights in the darkness of 
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Pentonville before we can emerge into the light of Barrow 
Green. Saturday is the day decreed. The causes various. 
* Flounces and furbelows,’ if among them, are latent. Those 
set forward to view, if by the art of description I can give them 
dignity requisite, are as follows : — i. The duty of detersion — 
a great household abomination, of twelve times recurrence in 
the year, for which Monday before last was the regular day — 
but the wedding on the said day delayed, after the fashion of 
the great expedition 'which is now a-going, a-going, till Monday 
last. This, Viith all its appendages, goes for a great part of the 
\veek. Then there is another miscliicf — there are two aunts, 
one of whom is necessary to take charge of the brat to be left 
behind, and they have first to be pulled home from Margate. 
To pull women from their pleasures, you know too much not 
to know is not a trifling task. Saturday is the earliest day we 
can. expect them. Another reason concerns myselfir Having, 
consented to review this book on China for Jeffrey, I had 
intended to carry it to Barrow Green, had we gone there on 
Monday — but now I am anxious, as there is so little time, to 
have done with it before I leave town. In the meantime, I 
hope the lilies and roses will be generous and delay their 
departure for a few days. It will be dreadful to lose them, 

By-the-bye, in a note I received from Mr. Koe on Saturday,, 
he desires me to bring Motive Table, and Evidence Exclusion 
Table, Motive Table I have, and Table des Dtlits, but no such 
table as Evidence Exclusion Table did I ever see. 

When I received your letter on Monday, John, who is so 
desirous to be your inmate, was in the room, and observed me 
smiling as I read it This excited his curiosity to know what 
it was about. I said it was Mr, Bentham asking us to go to 
Barrow Green. He desired to read that. I gave it him to see 
what he would say, when he began, as if reading — ‘ Why have 
not you come to Barrow Green, and brought John with you ?’ 

The prospect of the pleasures to come keeps up our spirits 
under the vexation and delay of the days we must lose. The 
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jleasures yon are in the actual enjoyment of, ought to keep up 
yours. 

“ Mrs. Mill desires me to offer her very best respects, and to 
say that she promises to make up in good behaviour when she 
comes, for what of the delay in coming is layable at her door. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, 

“ With the highest regard, 

Yours, &c. 

Devil take them ! Since writing the above, has the mother 
of these aunts come ir;to the house, telling us she has heard 
from them — that they will be in town on Sunday, spite of fate, 
but not before. It will be Monday morning therefore, before 
we can be with you. We shall set off, however, before break- 
first. We shall breakfast at Croydon, and be with you to the 
enjoyment of the day — not, however, to break in upon you, 
till your own dinner-hour — the intermediate time shall be spent 
in getting acquainted with the place. We shall come in a post 
chaise, by which means we shall avoid the trouble we should 
otherwise occasion in sending for us, as Mr. Koe had the good- 
ness to mention, to God,stone. John asks if Alonday is not 
to-moiTow.” 

This was the first of the visits to Barrow Green. The exact 
duration of these visits is not certain, for want of references. 
The last was in 1S13, and is authenticated by a letter that we 
sh; 11 have to produce. That they could have been only a few 
weeks at a time, is evident from the fact, that Mill does not 
seem to have ever had the whole of his family with him. 

The paragraph alluding to a note received from Koe, Bent- 
ham’s amanuensis or .secretary, sho^vs that Mill was revising 
for Bentham portions of his w-ork — Iniroductiofi to Rationale of 
Evidence. 

In exactly two months, we find another letter, showing that 
Mill ivas back in London. The book on Jury-Packing is 
getting printed, and Mill writes — 
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I offer lip my devotions to heaven every morning for the 
prosperity of Libel Law. After the feeble and timid talk on 
the subject of the freedom of the press in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night, I am more impatient than ever. Pure 
fear of the lawyers seemed to tie up the tongues even of Sir P\ 
Burdett and of Whitbread, who otherwise appeared willing to 
speak. They were afraid they should commit some blunder, 
in regard to the requisite provisions of law, and, therefore, eat 
their words. Oh 1 if they but knew what law is, and ought 
to be, as well as you can tell them, on this most interesting of 
ail points, we should find the boldness, I trust, on the other 
side, equal to that of the lawyers.” 

It appears from Bowring that, while the book was going 
through the press, the publisher took alarm, and refused to 
proceed. To mitigate the offensiveness of the work, Bentham 
suggested a change of title — “ Perils of the Press ” ; but this 
was a very slight palliative- The opinion of Bomilly was 
taken, and it was very strong indeed. He had not the least 
doubt that Gibbs” (Sir Vicary) would prosecute both the 
author and the printer. “'An attorney-general, the most 
friendly to you, would probably find himself under the neces- 
sity of prosecuting, from the representations which would be 
made to him by the Judges, but Gibbs would want no such 
representations, and would say, that not to prosecute such an 
attack upon the whole administration of justice, would be a 
dereliction of his duty.” 

The printing was proceeded with, but the book was not sold 
till 1821 ; copies being circulated privately. One wonders at 
Milks temerity in urging the publication of such a work against 
the opinion of Pvomilly. I can fancy him supposing that Gibbs 
and his masters would be disinclined to send Jeremy Bentham 
to prison; as Hume and Gibbon were allowed to pass un- 
molested, while humble scribblers had to suffer for holding 
their views. That the book escaped prosecution when it did 
appear, shov/s that Romilly was, after all, too apprehensive of 
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danger. He made a similar mistake ^Yith a subsequent vrork of 
Benthanrs. A prosecution of the Act of Packing would have 
been singular in another respect ; it would have been an appeal 
to a Jury to sa}/ whether Juries were packed or not. 

In the October number of the Review appeared one of jlill’s 
important articles, a review of Bexon’s Ci?de de la Legislalmi 
Ftnak. The work itself he disposes of as vague, confused, 
and vacillating, and substitutes a short abstract of his own 
doctrines instead ; but does not go far into detail A consider- 
able stir followed the publication of the article, and the irritant 
was a sentence on Bentham, as being the only author who 
has attemr.ited this most difficult and most important analysis ; 
and im]:)erfect as his success has necessarily been, wm have no 
licsilation in saying he has done more to elucidate the true 
grounds of legislative interference than all the jurists who had 
gone before liirii ’I On the Review coming out, Mill writes to 
Bentham — Bexon sadly mangled. The mention of you 
struck out in all but one place, and there my words, every one 
of them, removed, and those of Jeffrey put in their place. 
What is to be done with this concern? I am indeed at a 
serious loss.’^ 

This was follow'ed by a long exculpatory letter of the 27th 
Nov., which is not given. Allusion is made to it in a letter 
from Bentham, 5th December, enclosing one from Dumont, 
from which, he says, “ you will see the sensation made by the 
£exon at Holland House ’I 

“To preserve the person most immediately injured, it seemed 
to me that nothing better could be done than to send to Mi\ 
Dumont a copy of so much of your letter of the 27th November 
as related to tliat subject. Under so serious a charge as that of 
a 'me. St impudent plagiarism^ it %vas no smrdl satisfaction for 
me to Iiave in my possession an anticipated exculpation, and 
that so complete a one for your defence; and it was an addi- 
tionally fortunate circumstance that I was enabled to add the 
existence of at least one witness (meaning, though not mention- 
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ing), Ml K. [Koc], by wnom the groundlessness of the charge, 
in so far as you are concerned, could be attested.’’ 

Mill is evidently in a lugli state of excitement, and sits down 
immediately to pen a long letter, which is worth giving entire# 

December 6, iSog, 

Your communication to me of Mr. Dumont’s letter, though 
the inteiligence imparted by it was not of the most agreeable 
sort, found it difficult to add to my anger, which was near its 
maximum before. Under this oddl}- generated surmise, I feel 
gratitude to jMl Koe for his very lucky expression of his desire 
to read the article in MS. before it was sent off, and the very 
n*n')ment before it was sent off; for it came out of his hands, 
and was sealed up that very instant under his eye. The con- 
tradiction of this — not very measured accusation — would other- 
wise have msted on my self-serving testimony; for it was not 
my intention to have troubled Mr. K. with the reading of it, as 
I tliought he would so much more easily satisfy himself with it 
when he could see it in print 

“ It is no less satisfactory to me in respect to another of the 
said wisely conceived surmises, viz., that of the articMs being 
drawn up under your direction^ that you neither saw it 
nor heard it — a circumstance owing entirely to the same cause, 
viz., a reluctance to encroach with it upon your time, and the 
reflection that all you might desire to know about it, you would 
with most pleasure, when it should come to be read to 
you in print. 

^^Notwithstanding, however, the passage in which I en- 
deavoured, not only to do justice to your merits, but to point 
you out, in as distinct a manner as I could, to the public, as 
tiie only man from whom liglit was to be got on legislative 
matte ns, I own that I, after knowing the dislike wliich Mr. 
Jeffrey liad to ]')raisc, studiously made use of your doctrines, at 
the same time sinking your name; and in more places than 
one, as I dare say Mr. Koe rcmem])ers, I had originally named 
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you as the author of what I was saying, and afterwards struck 
it out This was done upon the exhortation of Mr. Lowe, who 
said, that from what he knew of Jeffrey — from what Mr, Jeffrey 
had said to liira about what he called my propensity to admire^ 
and in particular to admire you, as also what he said about his 
own (Jeffrey’s) propensity not to ad??iire — that he would not 
admit the mention of you in such terms to stand in so many 
places, and tliat it would be best to retain it in two or three of 
the places where I thought it of most importance, and strike it 
out in the rest, when the probability was, he would not meddle 
with it. As there appeared to be reason in this, I allowed 
m3-self to be governed by it — and after all this caution, we still 
see vvhat has come of it. 

come, however, to a more agreeable subject — after 
tlianking you, as I most heartily do, for your zeal to exculpate 
mo — I have this day got to the end of Exclusion.^ Impossibility 
then is all that remains ; and I am at the end of the principal 
stage of my lal.)oiirs, viz., my operations upon your text — 
among your various lections, the making choice of one — the 
completing of an expression, when, in the hurry of penmanship, 
it had been left incomplete, &c. Editorial notes, of which we 
have so often talked, are only thus far advanced, that a variety 
of rudiments are set down, with reference to the places of the 
work where they should be introduced. But it has often 
happened to me to find, what I thought might be added as a 
note in one place, was given admirably by yourself in another 
place, and a better place. And in truth, having surveyed the 
whole, the ground appears to me so completely trod, that I can 
hardly conceive anything w^anting. It is not easy, coming after 
you, to find anything to pick up behind you. My memory, too, 
is so overmatched by the vast multiplicity of objects which the 
work involves, that I am afraid to trust myself in any kind of 
notes, save suggestions of cases, illustration by instances — lest 
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what I say should be an idea brought forward in some other 
part of the work. All this, however, is not intended to operate 
as an apology or pretext for indolence. Notes there shall be 
written, and very full ones — whether these notes shall be 
printed is another question. My feet are still lumber — still of 
no use. They seem slowly bringing themselves back to that 
state in whicli use may again be made of them. When they 
will accomplish that desirable object, it is not yet for me to say.” 

Bowring gives an extract of a letter from Brougham to 
on the same article : its being in his possession shows that Mill 
had forwarded it to Beiitham. 

, , . My observations on Bexon can easily keep till we 

meet. The principal objection is to the pains you have 
bestowed, or, I think I may say, thrown away, on the exposi- 
tion of a man’s blunders, who is obscure, and, apparently, only 
magnified into consideration for the sake of his mistakes. I 
also object to some attacks on Ellcnborough, of wliich, perhaps, 
you are not aware. There are certain inverted commas which, 
in, fact, mask quotations from his own words. The praise of 
Eentham seems to me excessive, and not very consistent with 
the tone of the former article, though perhaps less extravagant 
than a passage in your first South American article. The 
adoption of his neology, I must enter my decided protest 
against. It is possible you might not be aware that forth- 
comingness and nongforthmnmgness are unknown in all writings 
on law, except his own; but such words as semi-piblic you 
must be convinced are of his mint.” 

The above extract was my clue to the South American 
articles. The reference to Benthain is in the first, and is 
slightly stronger than the present one. This “ Bexon ” article 
is, as we Iiave seen, not quite the first of Mill’s writings on 
Bentiiainic subjects ; it is, however, apparently the first of any 
importance. 

There follows in tlie Memoirs another letter of Mill to 
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Benthanij too iiVccresting to be left out The occasion must be 
inferred. 


‘ * PentONVILLE, lOih Decevtier, iSog. 

^^Tliougli I hesitated at first whether the Jidcs literaru7}i 
permits me to sIioav to you the accompanying letter — a letter 
which would certainly not have been written, at least not as it 
is written, had it been supposed that it would be shewn to you 
— yet as I tiiink there is real utility as between you and me 
that it should be shewn to you, and as no harm can thence 
arise citlier to l:'.c author or any other body, the reasons for 
shewing it to you appear to me to prcjR^n derate. It a|)]X'ar5 to 
me at the same tiriie to be pro})er that it should not be known 
to any other body that you have seen it ; or if you think proper 
to communicate it to IMr. Koe, to which I have no objection, 
let this restriction be at the same time made known to him. 

The Ii.;t!:-jr Vv liich is marked No. i was sent first. I answered 
it by saying that I was unable to visit the gentleman as invited, 
but begged he would give me a foretaste of what he had to say 
by his pen, to stay my stomach, till we could meet. I received 
in answer the letter I have marked No. 2 . 

These two letters you had better here read, and the few > 
words I have to add afterwards, as they will be in the nature of 
commentary upon the said letters. 

“ Forcibly did the reading of that last letter strike me with 
the truth of an observation, wdiich you yourself have somewhere 
made — that the man who has anything of great importance for 
the good of mankind to propose, must be dead before his 
beneficent proposals have any tolerable chance for a favourable 
reception, or so much as a fair consideration. The man who 
gets the start too muclr of liis conicmporarjes, I sec, must be an 
object of jealousy; and while he lives, must have eyes and cars 
purposely sluit ag:unst him. I own, in the present quarter, I 
am disap|)ointcd and grieved. One of the most liberal-minded, 
and enlightened, and one of the most amiable men I know — 
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and yet, such is the letter he writes to me ! Let us not, 
however, be discouraged — let us go on cheering one another ; 
and, as I shall find nobody when you are gone — why, you must, 
just for that reason, live for ever. 

“When you have sufficiently perused the said notes, have 
the goodness to let me have them again. 

“ I have made a sort of discovery. In a piece of Voltaire’s, 
the title of which caught my eye the other day, ^ Essai sur les 
probabilites en fait de justice/ he makes use of figures (numerals) 
for ox'P'i'c-ssing 11 ic different degrees of probative force in different 
articles of evidence. He applies it merely as an instrument for 
a particular [.lurpose, and in a particular case; and seems to have 
had no idea of a scale for general use. But it ma}- be useful 
for you to see it, and to say when and how you have seen it ; 
as the fash.ion seems to be to irnpnite plagiarisms where the 
imjuitation is not shut out by bolts and bars, and a guard of 
soldiers. The vol. is the 30th in my edition, and it is the 
second of those entitled Politique et Legislation. If you have 
it not, I will send it you per first conveyance.” 

It was this year that Bentham wrote his Plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, published in 1817. 

The public events of the year do not concern our narrative, 
except in the single allusion to the discussion on the Ereedom 
of the Press. The Parliamentary enquiry into the conduct of 
the Duke of York, and the duel between Canning and Castle- 
reagh (Sept. 22), helped to diversify the topics of general dis- 
cussion. 

1810. 

The year of IMilFs abortive attempt to live in Milton’s house, 
and his migrating to Newington Green. Neither dates nor parti- 
culars arc given. We can pretty well imagine the unsettlement 
and distraction of two “ flittings ” in one year ; together with 
the aggravated disappointment to all parties from the necessity 
of giving up a promising and convenient residence. There 
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would not apparently be the alleviation afforded by the summer 
visit to Barrow Green ; this being the one year that it did not 
take place, although Bentham himself went there. 

ISfiil had now^ been at least three years engaged on India^ 
and he would naturally endeavour to turn his researches to 
immediate account in the Edinburgh^ Jeffrey permitting. It 
was in I\Iarch that Brougham, in writing Jeffrey, urged him tO' 
find “ a job for Mill 

An article in April, i8io, is a slaying attack upon the- 
Company’s government, under the two heads — Commercial 
3 \ronopo]}', and Government He first refutes all ihe pretences- 
for granting the Company a monopoly of the trade ; and next 
reviews in iriiiraie detail the vices of the Comi^any’s Govern- , 
merit Tlie remedy for the mis-governmeRt is curious, and is 
given only as a hint : — “ Instead of sending out a Governor- 
General, to be recalled in a few years, w^'hy should we not 
constitute one of our Royal Family, Emperor of Hindostan, 
with hereditary succession ? 

The subject of a serious Disturl)ancc and Mutiny in the 
Madras Army, was given to Sydney Smith, instead of to Mill. 

The August number contains an article on Religious Tolera- 
tion, based on an anonymous French work bearing on the state 
of religious liberty in France. The article displays Mill’s 
usual energy on this question, and takes a wide scope, embrac- 
ing among otlier things the Catholic disabilities. 

He has two articles in the November number. One has- 
come to our knowledge through a passage in Brougham’s 
Autobiography, where he speaks of Jeffrey’s Editorship. As- 
an instance of the care he (Jeffrey) took in revising and pre- 
j)aring contributions, I remember an article on the Memoirs 
of Prince Eugene was sent to Jeffrey by Mill : Jeffrey gave it 
to Dr. Fcrrier of Manchester to revise ; and when he got it 
back from Dr. Fcrrier, he himself corrected it, and added the 
moral reflections and the concluding observations in the new 
Paris Edition of the work !” — L, p. 265. 
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Jeffrej^’s unceremonious hashing of articles was very trying 
to his contributors, and lost him several that he was unable to 
replace. Mill could not at this time afford to quarrel with his 
means of livelihood. 

The Eugene review need not detain us. I'^Iore important is 
the other contribution to the same number ; a paper of twenty- 
six pages on the part of the Code Napoleon referring to Cri- 
minal Procedure. There is a full abstract given, and then a 
series of criticisms from the more advanced position attained 
through Bentham. The faults found with the Code ai'e pretty 
numerO'iis, and there is a sweei)ing remark as to tlic French 
way of doing things : ‘Mf an end can be alialned by an easy 
but Iiumlde process, and by an operose but showy one, they 
arc sore to prefer the latter”. 

In Decern] )cr, we find him corresponding with Broiigliam, 
on a great constitutional question, connected with the private 
patrimony of the King; namely, the Droits of Admiralty. 
Brougham had been pressing the subject in Parliament, and 
Bentham is very much interested in it. 

The year altogether is very meagre in recorded incidents. 
One anecdote, given me on good authority, is worth introducing. 
MilFs friend, David Barclay, made out a visit to London this 
year. Fie spent, of course, an evening at MilFs house, whether 
in Pentonville or in Newington Green, would depjend on the 
time of the )'"ear, and is not known. Mrs. Mill anci a young 
boy (John, four years old) were at dinner. While they were 
present, not a word was said of Scotland; but, the moment 
they left the room, Mill burst out in eager enquiry after every- 
body in Logie Pert. 

Miranda's departure, in October, must have left a consider- 
able blank in the small circle of MilFs intimacies. I do not 
know any one, except Bentham, that he was so much with for 
the two or three years previous. 

It is worth remembering, however, that this was the year 
that John Black joined the staff of the Morning Chro 7 iide as a 
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Parliamentary Reporter. We do not know when he first 
became acquainted with but it was probably soon after 
his arrival. Pie passed from the Reporters’ gallery, to the 
Editors desk, in 1817 ^ and after Perry’s death, in 1821, took 
the entire charge of the paper 

Bentham’s work this year, -was getting ready his Parliamen- 
tary Reform Catechism ; also his Defence of Economy 
against Burke and Rose, being parts of his treatise “ Official 
Aptitude maximised, Expense minimised”. He farther gave 
hliranda the draft of a Law for establishing the Liberty of the 
Press, to take wdth him to South America. 

The great political episode of the year v/as one that would 
influence the talk in Hill’s circle; namely, the scries of pro- 
ceedings that ended in tlic committal of Sir Francis Burdett to 
the Itower. Sir Samuel Romilly never appeared to greater 
advantage than on this occasion ; and the account given in his 
Life has a permanent historical value in connexion with the 
privileges of the House of Commons. Burdett’s offence lay 
in publishing in Cobbett’s Register a strong article denying 
the power of the House of Commons to send to prison, as they 
.had done, John Gale Jones, and John Dean, printer, for dis- 
cussing in a debating society, the exclusion of strangers from 
the debates of the Ploiise. Burdett was brought up for this 
article, and sent to the Tower. Romilly contended that it was 
a case for the Law Courts alone. The whole incident made 
tlie session one of unusual political excitement, especially in 
AVestminster. 

On the 2 1 St May, Mr. Brand made a motion in the House 
of Commons for a Reform of Parliament Lost by 234 to 

On the 24th February, Perry of the Morning Chronicle^ was 
tried for a seditious libel, before Lord Ellenborough and a 
special jury. The Libel consisted in what we should think a 
very mild paragraph, in the Examiner^ tlien recently started by 
the Plunts. Perry reprinted the paragraph. He was tried 
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first ; the Hunts were to follow. But Gibbs stopped after liis* 
first defeat, 

i8ii. 

In January, Jeffrey writes two letters. The first expects 
an article, and wishes it before the 7th Feb. ; it also encloses 
a bill for £100, a balance being still due. Jeffrey's scale of 
payment, is explained by himself to have been a inmimum of 
sixteen guineas a sheet though two-thirds of the articles were 
paid much higher — averaging, I should think, from twenty to 
twenty-five guineas a sheet on the whole number MilFs 
articles of the previous year, so far as I can trace them, amount 
to about eighty pages ; so that great part of a year’s contribu- 
tions may liave been unpaid for, showing that ^^lill did not 
press for Ins money. The second letter follows in two days ; 
approves of a subject proposed by hlill, but urges him to be 
gentle, and something else that in Jeffrey’s handwriting I 
cannot decipher. The two articles traceable for this year, are 
in February and May. The February article is twenty pages in 
review of a French pamphlet Sur la Souveraitife^ by M. J. 
Chas. The pamphlet is considered to be a manifesto author- 
ized by Napoleon, as an apology for his despotism; and is 
handled accordingly. The pamphleteer carries the war into 
the enemy’s country and attacks the British Constitution itself, 
the better to strengthen his case. This only exposes him the 
more to !M ill’s batteries. 

I'herc is a letter from Jeffrey in March, declining a proposal 
to write on the Nepaul Embassy; the subject already bespoken 
by some one that he could not refuse, albeit not auguring well 
of the execution. The letter then refers to a coming article on 
the Liberty of the Press, and gives advice — to make allowance 
for difference of times, to take a candid view of the dangers of 
calumny, &c., &c. The article is in the May number, twenty- 
five pages. Its strongest point is the exposure of the utter 
uncertainty of our law as to what is allowed, or what forbidden ; 
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' it criticises very severely a saying of Burke^s, that the law 
would criisli liberty, but juries save it” Mill follows Jeffrey’s 
advice so far as to speak of the abuses of liberty ; but the way 
of doing it is his own. ^^With regard to political subjects, the 
liberty of the press may be abused in two ways : — the one is, 
when good public measures, and good public men, are blamed ; 
the other is, when bad public measures, and bad public men, 
are praised Of these two, we should consider the last as in- 
finitely the ivoi'str Jeffrey referred him to the French Revolu- 
tion. On this he says : — It was not the abuse of a free press 
which was witnessed during the French Revolution ; it was the 
abuse of an enslaved press.” 

It w^as in this year that the FliUafithrofilst began. Allen is 
represented as planning it in the previous summer. TiiC title 
is— *‘The riiilantlirojjist; or Repository for hints and suggestions 
calculated to promote the Comfort and Happiness of man . 

From tiie first volume, we have a sufficient idea of the drift 
of the work. There is an introduction by Allen, on the Duty 
and the Pleasure of cultivatii:g Benevolent Dispositions. The 
articles that follow are — On the most rational means of pro- 
moting Civilization in Barbarous States; Some successful 
attem|)ts to civilize the Flottentots ; Account of a Society to 
promote the Civilization of Africa, in connexion with the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. Two articles are decisively 
Mill’s — The Penal Law of England with respect to Capital 
Punishment, and as connected with the Transportation and 
Penitentiary Systems. A short article on Penitentiary Houses 
for Convicted Criminals, giving an account of Bentham’s plan, 
is probably his too ; he v;as a thorough convert to the Ben- 
thaniic ‘^’iTinopticon” An article on the General Education 
of the Poor soon launches out into Lancaster’s system, not 
exactly in Mill’s manner, and gives notice that the subject 
would be followed up — which indeed it is. The writing on this 
matter soon waxes to a furnace heat. The remaining articles 
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of the volume are — Penny Clubs for clothing Poor Children ; 
Pmiduyrnent of Poor Women in winter; Refuge for the Desti- 
tute; Considerations on War; Sunday Schools. 

A letter from Allen, on the 3rd of June, indicates the fervour 
on the Lancaster question. “We are much pleased with thy 
reply to the Bellitcs, it places the merit of the ('.ase u])on strong 
grounds. We are now entrenched to the ears and shall fight 
with advantage — not vritli cannon halls, but with something far 
more powerful when directed to those '-.rl-ose intellect has been 
cultivated : in such a warfare even Quakers vv’ill fight, and fight 
stoutly.” I do not find anything in the niind'-ers then published 
that answers to this outburst, although the matter in dispute 
had come up in several articles. Wliat Allen must have been 
reading was part of the MS. of an article of fifty pages that 
appeared in January following. 

Another letter from Allen shows that Mill was with Bentham 
at Barrow Green this autumn. It was on the 15th June of 
the previous year, that Brougham made his motion for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. I give this letiA.;- of Allen’s 
entire. 

London, 22 ofS month, 

“ My Dfar Friend, 

“ The first thing to be done in every mischance is to 
consider of the best ])Ossible way of getting out of the scrape. 
I shall therefore lose no time in lamentation, but beg leave to 
suggest whether we had not better give the substance of the 
Act making it Felony to carry on tire Slave Trade, accompany- 
ing it with some appropriate remarks, and for this time sink the 
del .'ales altogether; we should, however, state that it was 
brought in by Brougliarn, who made an excellent speech, &c., 
upon the occasion, and as it passed lniimj>hantly, and the argu- 
ments used by otlier s[>cakers had been oiten employed before, 
kc., &c., v>e sh.rtii not weary our readers with them. 

“Instruction, a Poem, should also be reviewed, and copious 
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•extracts from it given— this I always designed to bring up the 
rear — and I think thou took charge of it for this -purpose. 

soon as ever this number is printed I wish us to concert 
measures for the next, which I think may open vdth an account 
of the labours of John Howard. 

Please to present me affectionately to our worthy Friend 
Bentham, and any of your Corps who may happen to know 
me, I do not know whether H. Koe is with you or not. 

Requesting to hear from thee by return of Post, 

I remain, 

Thine sincerely, 

«W. ALLEN.^' 

In the Memoirs of Bcnthnm there is a long letter from 
Brougham to Idill, on Law Reform in America, meant for 
BeiUl'.am, and duly forwarded to him. Tins was the time when 
Mill was the medium of communication between Brougham 
and Bentham. 

are not to forget that this year was marked by jMill’s 
introduction to Ricardo. It is also the year that he became 
acquainted with Place, and began to visit his shop, on the way 
to dine with Bentham. Place's topics of interest were limited 
to the strictly practical sphere: and, besides general politics, 
not very stimulating in those years, comprised Westminster 
Pdectioneering, and the Lancasterian education schemes. He 
vras undoubtedly a good man of business, and was much 
deferred to l)y I\iill in tiia: particular capacity, 

Bcnthiim’s work for the year was somewhat promiscuous. He 
makes notes on NomogTaph5q or the Art of inditing Laws. 
He also worked at speculations in Logic, I.anguage, and Uni- 
versal (Irainmar, which he took up at different times of his life, 
but did not mature for publication. He brought out a second 
edition, of the Scotch Reform x)amphiet This year Dumont 
published in Paris “Theoric des Peincs et des R(5compenses ” 
The Session of Parliament opened with a Regency Bill, the 
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King being laid aside. Sir Samuel Komilly, as usual, made 
fiiither attempts in the way of Reform of the Criminal Law ; 
three of his Hills reached the Lords and were lost there. Lord 
Folkestone (in the Commons) moved for a return of prosecu- 
tions for libel by the Government since 1800 ; the object being 
to show that Gibbs’s activity was unprecedented. Romilly 
sii])]:>orted the motion. It was lost by 199 to 36. 

On the 24th January, there was a grand dinner at Glasgow, 
in celebration of the anniversary of Fox’s birth. Jefii'ey says 
of it : — Our Whigs here are in great exultation, and had a 
foiirlh more at Fox’s dinner yesterday than ever attended 
before 

In February, the Hunts were indicted for on account 
of an article in the Examiner (copied from the S/:a?njo/\f 
denouncing military Hogging m iota. Brougham nijpoarcJ in 
the defence, and the verdict was — Not Guilty. Next month, 
however, Brougham’s eloquence , did not avail to save the printer 
of the Stamford News^ who was convicted at Lincoln for the 
original publication of the article. 

In November was established the “ National Society for 
promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church ”, " 


1812, 

This year there are two short articles in the Edmhirgk on 
Indian suljjects, known through Jeffrey’s letters that have been 
saved. Gne, in July, reviews AFalcolm’s Sketch of the Folitical 
History of Jndia^ and is chieHy on the constitutional question, 
as to the best form of government for India ; no very distinct 
solution being advanced. The other, in November, attacks 
the Commercial Monopoly; and urges farther inquiry, by a 
Committee of Parliament, into the whole system of Indian 
policy. Jeffrey apologizes for having made some retrench- 
ments on this article. On one or other of the two contribu- 
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tions, Brougham writes — I find the Indian article gives much 
satisfaction to the faithful 

In the Fkilanthroput VoL II., is the long article above 
mentioned on the Lancasterian dispute. The Church of Eng- 
land organs had been denouncing Lancaster: ^‘it has even 
been broadly and unblushingly asserted, in a high church 
quarter,^ that Mr, Lancaster, as being a Quaker, is no Chris- 
iian The cry The Church is in danger 1 had been raised. 

LTnfortunately,’^ the article says, “ the name of the Church 
has been converted into an engine of war against us. In the 
use which is thus made of it, we are in self-defence constrained 
to resist it.” ‘‘"While bishops and archbishops, and deans and 
rectors, and lords and gentlemen, looked on in apathy, this 
individual (Lancaster) performed two things : he first proved 
liiat the education of the poor might be rendered incredibly 
clieap; he next conceived the truly great and magnanimous 
idea of rousing by his own exertion.s a sufiicicnt number of 
individuals in the nation to contribute the expense which the 
■education of the whole body of the people would require. 

. . . While the Dr. Bells and the Dr. Marshes, the 

Bishop A’s and the Bishop B’s enjoyed their tranquillity and 
then* ease, without an effort for the education of the poor, 
without a single school to which their exertions gave birth, Mr. 
Lancaster proved, &c., &c.” Two main accusations had been 
brought against the system, and are dealt with in the article. 
First, “ the teaching of the poor to read, and habituating them 
to read the Bible, without inculcating any particular creed, is 
tire way to make them renounce Christianity ”, In reply, Mill 
at once puts his finger on the sore, pointing out with remorse- 
less plainness tliat “the not inculcati7ig some religious C7\:ed is 
tliC n'.aiMsrWing of this objection”; and he meets opponents 
■witli an argument that he justly regards “as perfectly conclusive 
and llnans^vura]:.^le”. The second accusation is “that teaching 
chiidren to read and write, without teaching tliem the Church 

* Anii-jiicohin. Review, Vol. XXIX. (Jan.-Apr., 180S), p. 292. 
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of England creed, is the way to make them renounce the 
Church of England No sooner has Mill stated this position 
of his enemies than he declares vigorously : We buieve that 
no sentence more condemnatory of the Church, of Phigland. 
ever was pronounced, or can be pronounced, by her most 
declared enemies, than is tluis by her professing 

votaries”. He then proceeds to discuss the charge at com 
siderable lengtli, being careful to meet numerous minor argu- 
ments more or less closely connected vcith this principal 
accusation. Tims the larger part of the article deals with 
general objections; the remainder in specific replies. Dr. 
Herbert ?»jar;-ij-], afterwards Bishop Marsh, well knowm for his 
criticism of the Gospels, had just published a sermon attacking 
the T,ancaster ydans, and to this Mill replies with crushing 
efiecL. He tlien overhauls the Q/iar/er/v for “an elaborate 
and designing article against the Lancasterians 

Besides making this grand effort to fight the Church, Mill 
appears plainly, in the same volume, in two considerable 
Toleration articles, in which he had always the warmest sym- 
pathy from Allen. 

In Benthanfs Memoirs there are two short lelLcrs for this 
year. They are both addressed to Bentham. 

“ By what I learned from Sharp on Wednesday, at Ricardo’s,. 
I look upon a Whig Ministry as certain. IMartiuis Wellesley, 
having found it impossible to form an Administration, resigned 
the task, when it was transferred to Lord Moira ; and on Wed- 
nes(kiy, at live o’clock, I.ords Grey, Grenville, and Wellesley, 
met at I.ord Moira’s. Since that time, I know nothing, except 
that tlierv.' was no account of this in the papers yesterday. But 
the certainty of the fact, that Lord IMoira is the former, makes 
an equal certainty, I think, of the Whigs being the material 
with yvludi the formaiion will he accomplished — Wellesley and 
Canning to be included. This being the case, I cannot 
imagine but that )our proposal about Panopticon — namely, 
along with their penitentiary house — will be immediately 
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assented to ; at least, after the reasons which you can so easily 
give them. In truth, I suspect Panopticon will bar the way to 
Dcvonslurc as a residence ; and should the Whigs come in, as 
sup]X)scd, I suspect you will hardly feel easy at the idea of 
being away, till you know what is to be done with you. It is a 
maxim in ])olitic.s, says De K.etz, ^ qua P absent a ioiijoiirs tort\^^ 

After quoting this letter, Bowring gives the following piece 
of information. 

In conjunction with Bentham put forward various 

suggestions for the application of a Jury system to British 
India, with ilw'ir ratfonak : — 

“ I. To make die choice of jurors extend, as far as possible, 
not merely to Iialf-castcs of legitimate birth, but to half-castes 
of every kind. 

2. Urge the reasons for admilting natives of all descrip- 
tions. \\1iatever reasons are good for admitting Iialf-castes, 
aiegocni for admitting others, if no reason springing out of 
what peculiarly belongs to the other castes can be shown to 
exist. 

“ 3. Beginning with the half-castes discredits the institution 
in the eyes of the higher castes of natives. 

** 4. The natives of all castes mix without difficulty, as sepoys 
in the ranks of our army.” 

The second letter is dated 28th July, 1812. Young John 
(now six years old) had by this time become an object of 
interest to Bentham, from their being thrown together during 
the Barrow Green visits ; and some illness of his father had 
led to this communication : 

I am not going to die, notwithstanding your zeal to come 
in for a legacy. However, if I 'were to die any time before this 
])oor boy is a man, one of the things that would pinclr me most 
sorely, would be, the being obliged to leave his mind unmade 
to the degree of excellence of which I hope to make it. But 
another thing is, that the only prospect wliich 'would lessen 
that pain, would be the leaving him in your hands. I therefore 
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take your offer quite seriously, and stipulate, merely, that it 
shall be made as good as possible ; and then we may perhaps 
leave him a successor worthy of both of us.’^ 

Bcntham had prepared his work entitled Infrodiictmi to the 
Rationale of Evidence, but, as in the work on Jury Packing, still 
unpulilishcd, he had been so unsparing with the critical rod, 
that one bookseller after another declined to take it, from 
fear of prosecution. Mill used his influence with some of 
them, and called their hesitation weakness ; but did not succeed. 
The work was partly printed, but never published, until it 
found a place in the complete edition of Bentliam’s works. 

A note from Brougham in July introduces a great friend of 
Indian questions, vFr. Bennett, son of Lord Tankervillc, as 
leaving promised Mill the loan of his valuable journals and 
reports on India. 

The only remaining scrap for this year is a letter from a 
rrarm friend of Mill’s, the Rev, Dr. James Lindsay, an English 
Presbyterian minister, whose chapel was in .‘Monkwell Street, 
in the east end of London.’^ He was a friend of Mill’s next- 


*Dr. James Lindsay was born, at or near Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, in 1753. 
ILdiiCiileJ firaf at the parish school of Kirriemuir, and for a short time at Aber- 
deen Grammar Scl'ool, he entered King’s College, in .1760, and took his degree 
in 1773. He then went on to Divinity in Aberdeen, under the distinguished 
professors — Alexander Gerard of King’s Gollege, Grorg\'. Campbell of 
Alarisehal College ; and v\as licensed to jireach in .777?'. From 7773+0 1778, 
he resided as U: tor in the family of the Rev. Kenneth M:iC:iU;!':,y, minister of 
Cakler, by Nairn, Inverr.css-shirc ; the Kemioth Macar.day iiau Joltnson visited, 
and a near relative prolxtbly of Lord Macaulay's granilihih'.-r. Instead of look- 
ing out for a church in .Scollnmi, he went to London, in 1731, on the invitation 
of a fellow -student, named Madeod, then curate of .St. George.’s, ^Middlesex, 
and afterwards rector of St. Ann’s, Soho. He Ihr-t as.-ist.-l tlie Kev. Mr. 
Smith, in nn Acrideiny at Camberwell, and prcaclic'd fo.' i.-ai ccc.asiona'iiy uf; 
Silver Street IVe-sliyiej-ian meeting-htrase, City. In May, te.-ty- ;■■c^^•as ordained 
to the charge of >-f?.n]a.vOil Street meeiii-g, ns successor to Dr. James Fordyce 
^an -Al.ierdutiian, A 1700, d. ry-rR;. 'I'he ordainers o-i L;'.;; ■eeca.sicm were ail of 
the Arian section of tint English 1 /yu'rian eimiolu He soon afier took 
charge of Mrs. Coekburn's AcpMeniy in Newingio;\ ( hi.''-:!, ar.'l married a niece 
of Mrs. Cockiiurn ; lie was also lur twelve year.-; af'.i;rnO' >t! preacher at Newing- 
ton Green meeting-house, as successor to tlte fimous Dr. kicliard Price. In 
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door licigliboiir, old Mv. Taylor, and may thus have been intro- 
duced to .Mill. They had many points of sympathy. The letter 
is dated Dec. 4, and Lindsay is very excited over a trial just 
to come off ; which we discover to be the trial of the Hunts for 
the lil:)el on the Prince Regent. He has not been able to get 
accurate information about the names (of the jurymen?) ; but it 
grieves him to say that there is not a man among those in the 
eastern district that can be depended upon. Hunt has no chance 
except in the absence of special jurymen. The letter then 
passes to some point as to the signature of the Confession of 
Faith, which could not have arisen out of any part of the case 
between I.cigh Hunt and the Prince Regent. Mill, apparently 
having forgotten the circumstances of his own signing the 
Confession, had desired information from Lindsay. Lindsay, 
however, had never signed it and could not tell what were the 


1805, he removed liis Aojidemy to Bow. In the same year, he received the 
degree of D.I). from King’.s C'ollegc. .He became Evening Lecturer at l's’ 
Ha’l, with VVoriliingioj'. aiui J*Torgan. During the last two 3''ears of his life, he 
was afternoon prcaclier at jewin Street. 

Tandsay was a man of much force of character, and of great iii)eraiity of 
mind both in politics and in religion. His only publication is a selection of his 
sermons, which the Evangelical critics of the day declared to be tinctured with 
Arianisin. .Several single sermons of his on special occasions were also pub- 
Jisiic'd. His death was very sudden ; it happened while he was nt a meeting of 
the Ministers of the Tlirce Denominations held for the purpose of opposing 
Brougliaui’s Educiuion Bill. Tlie Co 7 !S^n’^afi\mal J/agazhie, in a review of his 
.sermons, .s;K?a:cs of him a.s accaslomed for half a century to subjects admitting 
of mathematical demonstration ; v.-hich made him su.spidons and slow in his 
theological deductions. Bentlinivi, in writing to Ricliard Carlilc while in prison, 
ciuoicd Lindsay as an instance of a theologian that strongly condemned such 
pa).^eciitif:)ns as Carlile had suffered from. 

Being born in or near Kirnemuir, and educated there, he was probably 
intimate with the family of Mill’s mother ; he w'as nearly of her age. The 
family of Job?-! TayUir would attend his ministrations at Newiag Cree:;: 
Ib.'v iiiiiowi-d tise Arian or Unitarian branch of the Pi-esliymrini; 1 o.b , to vjii:!) 

au.iv:u‘.l iiiniself from the beginning, so far departing from the creed 
of tilt, v.-lmrt. ii '.iiai iiad nurtured him. 

'i'here is a hnc marl.)]*,* bust of Linds.ay, in Dr. Williams’s Librar}'-, Grafton 
Street : a large, njassivc head and face, with intellect and energy engraven on 
every lineament. 
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words, but he thought his friend Mr. Taylor might have a copy 
of the Confession. 

This is strange. For, although it was the glory of the English 
Presbyterian Church, by tlic famous decision! at Salters’ Hall 
in 1721, to have risen above the iinposijsg of subscription to 
articles ii]vo:i the clergy, yet IJndsay must have subscribed the 
\Vostminsicr Confession on being licensed by the Presbytery 
of Xairn, as Mill did before the rrosljytciy of Prccliin. It 
shows how very med-anically llie act of subscription was gone 
through, when neither of the two could remember enough 
about it to say what it ainoimtcd to. 

■Mill's c]uery is manifesr!)- at Bentharn’s instance, in con- 
nexion willi his [)arnphlct on Oaths, wh.at he called a 
jire-ch-t.ir.h.cd portion of the Introdifctwn- to the Rationale of 
Evidence^ which could not find a p-ffish.e:'. ^Ve see in Bow- 
ring’s Life a letter from Jeffrey, apt)arently on Brougham’s 
solicitation, giving the Scotch law of subscription for ministers, 
professors, and parochial teachers, which IMill ought to have 
been able to furnish, but evidently could not. The next year 
brought about the publication of this remarkable tract. Even 
here he was running close upon danger, if we may judge from 
tlie advice given to him by Mackintosh, to disclaim any attack 
upon individuals. 

This Essay seems to have been Bentlinm’s chief work during 
the present year; coupled perhaps with additions to the main 
subject — the Introdiictio?i to the Rationale. 

Brougham has at last made his way into the ^-hermitage 

'Fhe public events of the year were more than usually sen- 
sational. The accession of the Prince Regent led to a minis- 
terial crisis ; and a Liberal administration, for a few moments, 

* The meailierby whom It-iii-r is fiViiikinl, is ihe mmoiis Mr. Ilrougham. 
— proiiounce who, hy getting the Orders in Councii revoked, and peace 

and trade witlt Amenca Llioreby restored, has just hlied the whole country with 
joy, gludn.ess, and returning plenty, ile has been dining with me to-day, and 
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appeared possible, we have seen, had formed hopes of a 

i;.;d jMoira combination; but Romiih', vs'lio had better 
opportunities of judging, saw the whole sham. Perceval 

is assassinated. I' he Liverpool ministry resumes. In September, 
Parliament is dissolved. Westminster returns Lord Cochrane^ 
along with Sir Lrr.r.cis; Brougham is out of a seat, but looks 
forward to Westminster when Cochrane’s father. Lord Dun- 
donaid, dies. Rorniily tries Bristol, but retires, and is nomi- 
nated by the Duke of Norfolk to Arundel. 

In the course of the session, the long-standing topics of 
Catholic Disabilities and Reform had been duly aired. Broug- 
ham got the liamous “Orders in Council ” repealed, although 
the ncavs did r.ot reach America in time to avert the declaration 
of war. Riots were abundant in the manufactLiring town.s : frame- 
Ijreaklng at Nottingliam, and disturbances in Lancashire, York- 
shire, nnd otlier parts. 

We ha\'c scvin in I.indsay’s letter a reforonce to the trial of 
tlie li Lints, which occurred on the 9th of December. The 
trial had aroused the sym[>athies of the Liberals ; for the Exa^ 
?nmer was now a wdl-recogni/.ed liberal paper, A letter of 
Benthanis of this year show's us the position it had gained. 
He says, sj)oaking of weeklies, “ the Examiner is the one that 
at present, especially among the high political men, is the one 
most in vogue. It sells already between 7000 and 8000.’^ 
Hie Editor, Hunt, has taken me under his protection, and 
trumpets me every now and then in his paper, along with 
R.omi]l3\ I hear so excellent a character of him, that I have 
commissioned Brougham to send him to me.” I presume INIill 



hns but just .rrr '. 'I'his little dinner of mine he ii.'i.-'. been lorrmy 

time t’u'se five or six months ^ and wbnt with one ph!.!;’.ie and unotii-'r, never 
till tliis iLiy enulil I find it in my iieart to give him on,.- -1 nuran this yvVsr : for 
the last \vc v.'.iv iiin.-edy intimate. lie is already one of die first ni'-n in iho 
ib>n'- ' 'if f ’ommwM:;, and seems in a lair w;iy of being very seon nniversaev 
to [i.* Else veiy frst, even beyond rny old an«i iiiLimate iVioiid. Sir 
Srum.el Komify; r.irmy, indoexl, say he is so now.”-— Benthani to Mulford, Jiilv 
6, iSio. 
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was also a reader of the paper ; but I doubt if Leigh Hunt had 
got so far into his good graces. He had latterty much the 
same dislike to Hunt as to Godwin *. indeed the merits and 
defects of the two men were nearly parallel ; only Godwin was, 
of the two, by far the more robust and original. 

The Hunts were defended by Brougham, on this occasion 
also : but thic verdict was against them ; and they were heavily 
fined and imprisoned for two years. 

1813. 

A note from Jeffrey, 5th January, declines a pro])osaI for 
another Indian article ; one was expected from Mackintosh, 
and it was well to change hands on so great a subject. An 
artic'lc on Lancaster is accepted, with the caution to adopt a 
conciliatory tone toward the sceptical and misguided part of 
his opponents. The -words I shall be \'ery glad to have 
your vSouth Sea Speculations,” indicates the opening of a new 
view. The note is followed in two days by another. After apolo- 
gising for retrenching the Indian article, Jeffrey asks hear 
for what otlier articles I am in your debt ; for I have formed a 
magnanimous resolution to get fairly out of debt He 
considers that this last number beats the Quarterly this 
time ; and thanks Mill for remarks on it, and invites his free 
criticism at all times. He then returns to the South Sea 
article, which. “ Brougham mentioned to me some time ago as 
engaging a share of your attention He tlilnks that a very 
interesting article might be made, by bringing together all that 
has been made knowm of the South Sea Islands since the time 
of CaiJtain Cook, The letter finally hopes that Mill’s health 
has been restored — jirobably from one of liis periodic fits of 
gout 

I cannot find that he ever WTOte the South Sea Article. In 
February appeared the account of the Lancasterirm System of 
Education. The Reviezv^ we have seen, had already distin- 
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guished itself for its advocacy of the cause ; and the articles in 
1810 and 1811, were not wanting in vigour. Mill, however, was 
capable of improving considerably upon them ; but the concilia- 
tory tone is not very apparent. It is chiefly an attack upon 
the English Church for thwarting the education of the poor^ with 
alliisions to the progress effected by the Lancasterian scl’iools 
in fact very much a repetition of the great Philanthropist per- 
formance. In July there is a short review of Malcolm's Sketch 
of the Sikhs. It is attested by a note from Jeffrey, but the 
handling of the religious creed of the Sikhs would be attestation 
enough ; he is utterly impatient of calling any of the barbaric 
creeds “ pure deism 

This is the last Edinhu^'gh Review article of Mill's that I 
have been able to trace. 

In the volume of the Philanthropist (111.) for this year, there 
is an elaborate |.)a]:)cr on the Formation of Character with a. 
view to the improvement of mankind; which savours of his 
hand, but at present Psychology as a subject was in abeyance. 
A review of Owen’s Schemes is probably his. An article on 
War is certainly not by an honest quaker. A long review of 
Dr. Thomson’s Travels in Szoeden is sure to be ]\Iiirs ; it is 
continued into the next volume. Clarkson’s Menwirs of Penn 
is reviewed in the first of three articles ; Penn’s views of tolera- 
tion are quoted with strong approbation, and farther enforced 
by the writer. 

In 1813,” says John Mill, in thQ Autohlography, “Bentham,. 
my fatlier, and I made an excursion, which included Oxford, 
Bath, and Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. In this 
journey I saw many things w^hich were instructive to me, and 
ac('juired my first taste for natural scener}'-, in the elementary 
form of fondness for a ‘viov’.” This was an eventful excur- 
sion to all the three, and several scattered references to it 
occur. Probably Benthain had not been in Oxford, since he 
took his degree there fifty years before, but he may still have 
found old acquaintances among the easy-going, long-lived race 
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of dons. He did some business with his tract on Oaths (now 
printed), causing a copy to be delivered to one of the Heads 
of Houses, and waiting to hear his opinion. (The Oxford tests 
had received a pretty severe handling). It was here that Mill 
was cautioned by Sir Francis Burdett against Place, 

It would be the long coach or carriage journeys that would 
give John iho o])porLunity of taking in ^ Shews”. The interest 
of the elders would not be wanting, seeing that they so rarely 
indulged themselves in change of scene ; but the towns would 
still be the centres of tlicir operations. Oxford at the one end 
and rorismoiivii at the other presented the highest attractions 
to all. Bcnthaiivs brother, Sir Samuel, resided at Gospest 
as Constructor to the Na\*y, and could receive the party and 
shew them the war ships and all his newest designs. 

The tour was made in the summer months. Ti;e annual 
visit to B:utow Green took place in autumn. Our documents 
make distinct reference to it this year, being the last. 

There is a note from Allen, m September, to attend a 
meeting of the Lancaster Committee, for which he has secured 
the two Royal Dukes. In the end of October, Mill goes to a 
meeting in Kensington Palace ; the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, 
.and Bedford being present. The agenda of this meeting may 
be found in Place’s MS. 3 the details, not very pleasant, are 
unnecessary here. 

This was the year of the great meeting at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 

On tiii:: 14t.l1 October, while 'Mnl was still at Barrow Green with 
Bentham, Sir Samuel Romilly sends by Lady Romilly’s hand 
an invitation to Bentham to visit him at Tanhurst, and to bring 
Mill, whom Romilly has long wished to become acquainted 
%vith Romilly’s Diary shcjws that tlie visit took place. 

In December tlicre is a letter from Dr. Lindsay replying to 
a solicitation on the part of Mill to use his influence with some 
East Indian proprietors in favour of Joseph Hume, then 
aspiring to become a Director. This seems to have been. 
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T-Tiiine’s first object of ambition, on his return from India; 
and Mill would do everything to help his friend Lindsay 
would like to see Hume appointed, but is reluctant to canvass. 
The letter also indicates that Lindsay had been got to work on 
the Lancaster Committee. 

Bentham’s ‘‘ Swear not at all ” is printed this year, but not 
piiljlished. His activity otherwise seems to have lain in the 
least profitable of all his speculations — Ontology and Logic. 
The collected writings contain many papers on these subjects. 
He sharpened his own logical faculty by such vrark, but did 
not contribute much to the general stock of knowledge. There 
is little evidence that Mill and he influenced each other in 
those matters. 

From an cntiy in Mill’s commonplace book, Sept ii, it 
would appear that he was assisting in the revision of Bentham’s 
Table of Sf rings of Aciion^ then printing, but not jjublislicd 
till 1817. 

Among the public events of the year, was the Renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter. There is nothing of Mill’s 
that we can trace in immediate connexion with the passing of the 
Act : he came to have plenty to do with the expiry of it. The 
conduct of tiie Princess of Wales led to an exciting Parliamentary 
discussion, in wliich Romiily took a leading part. As we were 
at war both with France, and with the United States, there 
was scope enough for criticizing the Administration. One step 
was made in tlie direction of religious liberty by relieving the 
Unitarians, of tlieir special disabilities, as deniers of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

There was a lull in the Government prosecutions for sedition. 
Sir ^hcary Gibbs v'as now a judge. The Government was finding 
out the iiniiolicy of I'.rosecuting newspapers in particular. Very 
few prosecutions of any kind are recorded for the next three 
years. 
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X814. 

This was the year of removal to Queen Square. A letter dates 
from it in May, but the family was kc[)t out for some time, 
while the house was under repair. The fiftlr child, James, was 
born on the 9th of June, in the grandmotlier’s house at 
Hackney. This is also the first year of the residence with 
Bentham at Ford Abbey. 

This same year, Macvey Napier was employed by Constable 
to edit the celebrated Supplement to the EncydopLi'dia Brit- 
annica. He entered into communication with men of scientific 
and literary eminence, and went to London to seek contribu- 
tors by personal solicitation, hlill w'as in his eye from the 
outset, and the following letter is an answer to the request for 
an interview. 

Sir, 

“ I am very much obliged to you for the flattering terms in 
which you have been pleased to request my assistance in the 
composition of the supplementary volumes to the 5th Ed. of 
the Ency. Brit, 

‘‘ It could not fail to be agreeable to me to be called upon 
to contribute to a work in which I see so many respectable 
names united with your own. And besides, Mr. Constable has 
for so long a time been an acquaintance and friend of mine, 
and I sliould be sorry, if it were in my power to forward any 
object of his, to -withold my assistance. It is, however, necessary 
to add, that rny studies are now so directed as to make me de- 
sirous of contracting my engagemc-nts with all periodical ])ub- 
iications of every sort ; and that I shall not, I am afraid, be a 
large contributor. 

“ Excepting Saturday next, there is no forenoon on which I 
at present fijrcsee a probability of my being out of the house ; 
and any day which suits you, I shall be happy to hear the 
details respecting your important undertaking. 

I am, sir, your most obedt. st, 

'‘Queen- Square. J, MILL. 

lyih May% 1814.'* 
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It is to be supposed at this interview, the chief topics to 
be h;indlcd by Mill were agreed upon. The correspondence 
^vith Napier will aid us in reporting progress from time to time. 

Tlie expulsion of Lord Cochrane from the House of Commons 
led to a vacancy for L'estminsier, and Mill was strongly in fivour 
of proposing P 3 rougham : he wrote to Place to that effect. At 
tlie same time, he guaranteed the soundness of Brougham’s 
liberalism, by saying that he would make a declaration in 
favour of the three priirciples put forward in Parliament, in 
1809, by Burdett Those principles were — Extension of the 
suiTrage to “ freelioh'.lcrs, Iiouscholders, and others, subject to 
direct iavalioi! in. sujpjort of tlie Poor, the Church, and the 
State”; retjisLnhra.ion of seats, on the basis of ‘Maxed male 
po|)nlation,” and “ all the elections to be finished in one and 
tlie same day ” ; and “that l^adianiciits be brought back to a 
Cons* iliitional ]..)i.ira.tion Brougham, in replying to Burdett’s 
Kesolutions of the 2nd June, 1818, made a pretty considerable 
retractation of what lie now professed to Mill. 

Bentham, lun'ing rented Ford Abbey, invited Mill and his 
family to take up their abode with him. The party must have 
gone there in July. 

As an aid to the narrative for the next four years, I feel 
called upon to give some description of Ford Abbey, which 
Bentham rented from its owner, and occupied, with short inter- 
missions, till 1818. The structure of the Abbey has been con- 
siderably changed since it ceased to be a religious house. 

The situation of Ford Alibey is in the valley of the river 
Axe, four miles from the market town of Chard in Somerset. 
Tlie railway to hNeter ipasses tlirough the grounds a mile 
east of Cliard junction station ; the jiassenger going west sees 
from the left window the hack range of the liuildhig lying 
oliliqiicly to the view. The magnificent front is not visible 
exce[)t by entering tlie grounds. 

It is not possible to convey by words an adequate represen- 

9 
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lailon of the vast pile in its extensive snnoiindings : a drawing 
of the front would be an essential aid; and such a drawing 
should be given in the next Tdfe of Jeremy Bentharn. Yet, 
something may be done to make intelligible the repeated 
allusions to the place tiiat occur in our nan-ative. The build- 
ing date.s from the twelfth century, and was begun in the 
Norman style of architecture, carried cm into the early Gothic; 
but only one interior now remains to show tliose styles, namely 
tlie cl ia[)el originally the char -ter house of the Abbey. The 
last Thomas Clmrd, built tlie most conspicuous and 

ornamental part of tlie biiihling in the Tudor style; and, as left 
by him, the building would r.m.v l-r.d a 'a unity of design. 
But, in tile follovdng ceniury, it came into the };osscssion of 
Edmund Prideaux, Allornc)' General to the Commonwealth, 
who employed Ir.ig?a Jones to enlarge it, by additions in the 
square d<.>n)esiic style, whidi renders the entire front an incon- 
gruous mixture, and has mo.stly concealed or obliterated the 
original conception. 

The general plan of the structure is by no means complicated. 
There is no quadrangle, or court enclosed by the buildings. 
The greater part is one continuous mass of building nearly three 
hundred feet in length, facing the south. To the eastern end is 
joined another building at right angles running south and north; 
and on the north side of the principal range, are the offices 
irregularly attached to the building, which meet the view of 
the railway traveller, as lie passes through the grounds. The 
main, front and the building at the east flank contain ail that 
we need to notice for the elucidation of our subject. 

The original plan of the front, as altered by the additions of 
Inigo Jones, comjiels us to divide the whole range into seven 
portions. The mass is not in perfect line, and 5’et it does not 
deviate ver}^ far from the line : tliere is noihing of ihc nature of 
wing projections. The easiest way to conceive tlie wliole, so far 
as is possible without a drawing, is to start from the centre of the 
seven portions. Ihis is the grand porch tower, formerly the 
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main entrance. It is wholly of Abbot Chard’s work. Over 
the archway there are five distinct divisions. The lower, resting 
on tlie arch, is a surface decorated with coats of arms, and above 
tins are two sets of windows with galleries between ; the square 
top of the tower rising slightly above the adjoining buildings. 
The tower so far projects from the next portion on tlie left, as 
to leave room for a handsome -\vindow in keeping with ilic wliole. 

It is this adjoining building, on the left as we stand facing 
the. front, or towards the west, tliat next calls for notice. It is 
■ jurely of 'I'ador work. It is what was the Abbot’s Hall, and is 
now the great Hall; it figures notably in every account of tlie 
Ab].)ey. Hiere are four divisions of windows, witli 

buttresses between, carried from near the ground to the roof. 
The interior will be noticed prc-sently. 

Next in order, westward, is a piece of Inigo Jones’s work ; a 
plain scjuare front of two stories, three windows in each ; the 
lieiglit the same as the Alibot’s Hall, from which it has been cut 
off, in order to furnish modern apartments. The lower floor is 
Liie present dining rcrjin ; what would have been the dais por- 
tion of the Refectory, The upper floor is part of the suite of 
bedrooms. 

The fourth, or extreme west portion, is an exact repetition of 
the third, added on to strengthen the building. It differs only 
by a superaddecl top floor, much lower than the others, but 
having three windows to correspond. 

Returning now to the centre building, or porch tower, and 
moving to the riglit or eastward, we have a projecting arcade, 
and over it a square face, with three fine windows, or rather 
two windows, and central glass leading to the balcony, 

over the arcade. This is the front of anotlier notable apart- 
ment, the work of Inigo Jones. 

The second remove from the porcli is a long mixed building, 
of two storeys, f'he lower storey is the Cloister, fronted by six 
arches, into which perpendicular or Tudor work has been 
inserted : it reaches tlie height of one floor, the top being on a 
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line with the top of the adjoining arcade. Over this is a front 
of plain wall, with six square windows, at unequal distances ; 
tliese are windows of tlie upper range of rooms, connecting 
witli the great saloon in the pa'eviously named portion. 

last of 'ill, to the extreme righil, is a plain front, not symme- 
trically placed with the previous portion. Its height is greater ; 
and its upucr windows, four in number, stand much higher. 
In. this building is the cliai'.el, whid) is an old interior, encased 
in a modern extc.rior. 

Such is a rough sketch of the seven constituent parts of the 
great frojil. They are of unequal extent. The porch tower 
has the least frontage of all : the dimensions of the AidjOLls 
rl:il1 and of the (.'husters will be given jjresently. 

A\’e ruiist now round the east corner, and 'T.v. the long 
building (a hundred feet or more) at right angles to ihc: main 
range, and rioarl)- continuous with its east end. Tliis is chilled 
the monk’s walk. It was really tlie monk’s dormitory, and had 
two storeys. The upper storey was originally one great hall, 97 
feet in lengtli, lighted b}' lanf:el-windows, wliere the monks 
slept as in a hospital ward. It is now divided into a long 
passage and a series of sleeping rooms, wliich are for the 
donu,rslics of the house. Tlic: under storey is a double cloister 
or crygiL tlx- whole length of the building. 

Hie important apartments are next to be surveyed from the 
interior. The grand entrance is not now the gorgeous archway 
of file j;or(‘h tower, but a door under tlie adjoining arcade, 
i'assing ly ihis eninince into a l‘.jbby, we open a door to the 
left and are in the great Hal], 55 foot In length, 27^- feet wide, 
and 2 S feet high, jlcntliam waxes eloquent over tliis room. 
It was iigliLcd l>y die four great Tudor windows ; tlic opposite 
side of tlie window is made to match ; the walls are iiartly 
painted and ]xirlly wainscotted ; ihc carved, ceiling is gilded 
and [iainted, and studdiud with golden .stars. Oaken benches 
surround the walls. 

This leads into the dining room, whicli was cut off from the 
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original Abbot’s Hall; a fine square room, with carved rnd g:lf cd 
wainscot, and a gorgeous ceiling. From it we enter the draw- 
ing-room, the lower floor of the extreme east portion of the 
building : this is adorned with four pieces of tapestry, jilaced 
between carved and gilded pilasters. It was the winter work- 
room of Bentham. 

.R.etiirning to the main entrance, our attention is called to the 
cloister. This is directly a[jT.)roaciied from its east or extreme 
end, there being t-wo rooms at the other end, between them and 
the main doorwa)^ The length of the cloister is 82 feet, the 
height 17 fijet. It is used as a conservatory, and was so in 
Benthain’s time: but there was a clear walk, which was his 
principal ])lace for ‘Adbrating,” as he called his indoor exercise, 
'i'he vaulting and tracery of the cloister are considered in 
keeping witli its external front; and the inner side is also laid 
out in arches, flllerl up with solid masonry. 

We now make the ascent to the upper floor. The grand 
stair case, erected by Jones, conducts from the Hall to the great 
Saloon, wliose front surmounts the arcade. The balustrade is 
a work of art: and pictures adorn the walls, as we ascend. 
The great saloon, entered at the landing, is a room 50 feet 
long, 26 feet wide, 28 feet high. The ceiling is vaulted, and 
divided into compartments painted with historical subjects. It is 
also called the Cartoon room, from containing a set of fine Mort- 
lake tapestries, after nve of the Cartoons of Raphael. “About 
half the room,” says Bentham, “was lir.ed wiih s<.;Ltoos of a kind 
of stuff, with tufts of the date of the Cominon^vealth. In that 
so loon, we used to sit and work - — yivl in one place and I in 
another. This wxas in iiie .summer.” Bentham was very fond 
of tapestry, and there is a tradition in the house tliat he found 
some parts of ilie cartoon tapestry in a crumbling condition, 
and had it fresh lined. 

A suite of fine apartments is entered from the east side of 
the saloon : they are the rooms over the cloister. At the end 
of these a flight of stairs leads up to a large apartment, on a 
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higher level, being the floor over the chapel. Other rooms are 
on the north side of the great corridor. 

Tlio chapel itself exhibits the Norman style of the original 
structure, having a window to the east of the Tudor style, to 
inahe the exterior conform to the rest of the building. 

The Kitdicn and domestic offices are on a great scale: they 
make the ])rojccting buildings seen from the railway behind. 

There are not less than thirty bedrooms in the house, includ- 
ing those for domestics in the monks’ building. According to 
a letter written by John hlill, as a boy, eight rooms in the 
western end of the house vrerc occupied by Bcntham and his 
liitlK-r’s family, and I'a-e did not amount to one quarter of the 
entire upper Hour of the house. 

A gravel walk nearly thirty feet wide runs by the house front 
and extends beyond it on eadi side, being more than a quarter 
of a mile in length. 

I'lic grounds and shrubbery are very magnificent. I can 
give no adequate idea of the view from the front. Fine walks 
are in every direction ; splendid rows of chesnuts, beeches, 
limes, and flrs; a very grand cedar of Lebanon. Two large 
pieces of ornamental water are in the lower part of the 
grounds. There is a gradual ascent to what is called the 
Park, which in Bentham’s time contained deer, which he 
delighted in caressing. His walk before rireakfast was round 
the park, and took three-quarters of an hour ; at an ordinary 
pace, it is half-an-hour’s walk. I'he general view from the 
house is an upward sloping expanse. Behind, northward, is 
the kitchen garden, and a flat grassy surface, in which the 
river Axe zigzags ; a rafner diminutive stream, scarcely more 
than ten or twelve feet wide, and running between up- 
riglit muddy hanks, at about two or three feet below the 
surface. ,.A. f:.trni hrease and steading formerly abutted against 
the arch way at the west end of the al)bey. It covered nearly 
an acre of groimd, but was demolished about 1871. Two cottages 
standing a little to the west of the abbey are the only remains 
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of the extensive fnnn buildings. Beyond the flat grassy portion, 
tlie ground rises and presents an abrupt hill-side of seven or 
ciglit hundred feet ; liere lies the boundary of the Ford Abbey 

estate. 

A more supc'd) residence was never at the disposal of a 
couple Vi liter:! ly jne:n, one having a wife and a family of small 
children. Tlieir out-of-door walks need not pass beyond tire 
bo'Ui'.ds of the domain. Fhe principal excursion outside would 
be to the town of Chard, the nearest place for supplies. Ac- 
cording to Francis Horner, a visitor of Benthanvs, for three 
or fViur miles round, the roads are so bad that the place is 
almost inaccessible, and lies secluded in very green .meadows 
PerlKips the road to Chard w’'ould be the best 

d'lie country round is more than undulating; it is decidedly 
liiily. 'there is a liigh point .above ihc upward sloping town of 
Chard that ;a,.min;.ni:ls a very fine view of valley and rising 
ground beyond ; one ascent must be at least a thousand feet. 
Here a Anger post, ‘‘To Honiton,” reminds us that we are in 
trie lace country. Not very far from Chard Junction is a large 
newl}^-erected brick building, which is a lace factory. 

I don’t exactly understand how Bentham and Mill came to 
work together in the cartoon room : in summer, when heating 
was not required, they might easily have had a room a-piece. 
Francis Horner gives a very particular description of Bent- 
ham’s apartment and mode of working; but his language 
iniglit ap])]y either to the upper saloon, or 10 the drawing-room 
beneath, wfliich was tlie winter room. There seemed to be no 
one in tlie room but Bentham and his amanuensis. Bentham 
himself .-peaks a great deal of his favourite cartoon room; and 
visitors were shown in while he was at work, but he himself 
was screened from view— a pile of books sometimes answered 
this piir];)ose. 

B:. ill. led ore and shi.ittlecoc:k was provided among the amuse- 
ments ; and occasionally there were dances and balls. Bentham 
],>ro light three women servants with him : one was general 
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holisokoeper : two more he engaged in the place: he kept, 
besides, three men at work, one a sort of indoor footman. He 
got into a quarrel with the farmer that rented, the Park, and to 
keep him out of sight, planted a row of Honibearns all round 
the upper part of the lawn, at the division of lawn and park. 


I 


Bentliain says the works he wrote in Ford Abbey 'were, 
besides Pa'pers on Logic, JVbt Paul hat Jesus, and Church of 
EuJirJisui, two out of his tliree chief sceptical books. W'^e 
sliall see presently, however, that the first year’s occupation 
was chiefly the finislfing of the Chrcsloriaihia. 

'rhey ha'l not been at the Abbey very long, when tliere 
occurred an incident that almost led to a nqdure. It is re- 
counted in the Life of Peutham. Fliere, a few SL‘nlen«.:es of 
Ptnvring’s own introduces a letter of Mill's, but tlie letter itself 
is given with an important omission, which I am happily able 
to fill in. 

In the course of Bentham’s intercourse with Mill, little 
misunderstandings sometimes took place; and as die infirmiiies 
even of great minds may l^e instructive to mankind at large, I 
will introduce a passage or two from a letter of Mill, on an 
occasion when, after some years of intimate intercourse, they 
agreed that a temporary separation would be for the haj)])iness 
of both.’’^ 

James Mill to Bentham. 

‘‘ Seftcniher ig, 1814. 

Dear Sir, — I think it is necessary we should come 
to some little explanaticiu, and that, accoi-dlug to your most 
excellent rule, not w'ith a view to the past but the future, that 
we may agree about wliat is best to be hereafter done. 

I SCO that you have extracted nmlxrage from some part of 
my beha\'iour ; and have expressed it by deportment so strongly, 
that I liave seriously debated '\\'ith myself w'hether pro]:)riety 
permitted that I should remain any longer in your house. I 
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however, tli.'it I could not siidclenl)^ dejnrt, without 
jii^K'hiirviin;^ to ilie world tlial llierc was a quarrel ])ctvveen us ; 
...I'll this, I ihinh, for die sake of hoi.h of us, and more especially 
diO cause wldrli has lieen the great bond of connexion between 
us, we shviiiid carefully endeavour to avoid. The number cf 
those is not small wlio wait for our halting. The infirmities in 
tlic temper of philosoiihers have always been a liandlc to deny 
their lahicij :les ; and die infirniities we have will be represented 
a> liv no me.-!! IS small, if, in the relation in wiiicli we stand, we 
do not avoid slie-v/iiig to the world we cannot agree. Wliere 
two ]ie;>pie cusagree, each person tells his own story, ns mucli 
to Ids own adwi ntnge, as much to the disadvantage of die other, 
at least as he con<'ci\’es the circurnstaiK os to be, that is, in 
genenil, as rniirl) as die circurnstanco-s ^Yi]] ]>ennit. I'he rule 
<;f die wv)ild, I observe, on • hesv: occasions is, to liclieve much 
of the evil wliicli each sa\s of . the other, and very little of the 
good wirp.'li each says of lumself. Both therefore suffer. 

“In reiiecting U[jou the restraint which the duty which we 

owe to our priiK'.iples to that system of inpiorlant tniths of 

wliich you have the immortal h',>noiir ro be the author, but of 
witic.li I aiii a most faithful and fervent disciple — a.nd hitherto, 
I have fancied, my master’s favourite disciple; in reflecting, I 
say, upon the restraint wliich regard for the interest of our 
system should lay upon the conduct of both of us, I have con- 
sidered tliat there was nobody at all so likely to be your real 
successor as iiiy.<'.:if. Of talents it would be easy to find many 
sujierior. .But, in the first place, I hardly know of anybody 
who Ims so completely taken up the }jnnci{des, and is so 
ihorouglily of the same way of thinking with yourself. In the 
next ].)la.cc, there are very few who liave so much of the neces- 
sary jirevious diseijiline, my antecx-dent years having been 
wlicfily oc'cupied in ac^quiring it. And in the last jdace, 1 am 
jirelty sure you cannot think of any other person whose whole 
lil'c will i.)e <le\mted to the jiropagation of the system. It so 
rarel}' lia|>piens, or can happen, in the present state of society, 
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that a man qualified for the propagation should not have some 
oceupation, some c'all or another, to prevent his employing for 
that purpose rnnch of his time, that, witliout any overweening 
fonceit of himself, I have often refiected upon it as a very 
fortunate coiiicidenee, that any man with views and ])ro])ensitics 
of such rare occurreTicc as mine, should happen to come in 
toward the close of your career to carry on the ’work witliouL 
an}’ intennis-sion. No one is more aware than yourself of the 
ol'jstacles which retard the propagation of your princi|)les. And 
iliO occurrence of an interval, wiiliout any successor whose 
hibours itiigh:: press them on the public attention after you are 
gone, and permit no period of oblivion, might add, no one can 
fi.)jvsee liow much, to the causes of retardation. It is this 
tion, then, in whicli we stand to the grand cause — to yoiu><^wn 
cause — which makes it oiVv.- c.-f the strongest wishes of. Aliy heart 
that nothing should occur which may make “other people 
befieve there is any interruption to our friendship. 

“ For this purpose, I am of opinion that it will be necessary 
not to live so much together. I cannot help perceiving, either 
that you are growing more and more difficult to please, or that 
I am losing my power of pleasing ; or perhaps there is some- 
thing in being too much in one another’s company, which often 
makes people stale to one another, and is often fatal, without 
any other cause, to the happiness of the most indissoluble 
connexions. 

‘‘I sliould contemplate, therefore, with great dread, the 
passing anotlicr suininer with you, and think that we ought by 
no means to put our friendship to so severe a test. I am 
desirous of staying with you this season, as long as you yourself 
continue in the country, both for tl-e sake of appearance, and 
because you have had no time to make any other arrangement 
for society : and I shall remain with so much the deeper an 
interest, that it is a 1 'pleasure not to be renewed. For I can 
most truly assure you, that at no moment were you ever more 
an object to me of reverence, and also of affection, than at the 
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present ; and nothing on my part shall be left undone while I 
here remain,' to render my presence agreeable to you : perhaps, 
I ought rather to say, as little disagreeable as possible.” 

The portion omitted, as being of a private nature, I here 
f upply 

There is another circumstance which is of a nature that it 
is always painful to me to speak of it. My e\p-.:rie;'-ce has led 
me to observe that there are two things which are peculiarly 
fatal to friendship, and these are great intimacy and pecuniary 
obligations. It has been one of the great purposes of niy life 
to avoid pecuniary obligations, even in the solicitation or 
acceptance of ordinary arheantagos — hence the penury in which 
T live. To receive obligations of any sort from you was not 
a matter of humiliation to me, but of pride. And I only 
dreaded it from the danger to which I saw that it exposed 
our friendsJ'iip. The only instances of this sort which have 
occurred are — first, that a part of my family, while with you 
in the coun^ have been for a small part of the year at your 
expense, this year the whole of them were destined to live a 
considerable part of it, — and secondly, that at your solicitation, 
that I might be near to you, I came to live in a house of 
which, as the expense of it was decidedly too great for my 
very small income, part of the expense was to be borne by you. 
The former of these obligations of course will now cease, and 
I reckon it still more necessary that the other should. And as 
it would be ruinous for me to bear the whole expense of the 
house, of course I must leave it. I shall explain to 5^ou the 
course which I have planned in my own mind, and hope that 
you will approve of it. Next summer I shall go to Scotland 
with my family on a visit to my relations and friends, which, 
for the sake of being wuth you, I have deferred till I have 
offended them all,* and as my friends have long been apprised 
of an intention I had formed of residing, as soon as peace 
should permit, for some time in France, I shall go there 
before the winter, which wall not be a matter of surprise to 
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ar.ybodv. both as I long ago declared the intention and because 
the growth of my family and the smallness of my "means render 
a cheap place of residence more and more desirable for me, 
and even indispensable. I shall therefore p'rojiosc, if it is 
agreeable to you, that I sliould keep the liouse in Queen 
S(]uare for the next half year after Chrisimas, wlncli will both 
alTord you time to dispose of it, and me to make my arrange- 


Tlie conclusion, as already printed, stands thus : — 

‘‘As I all this most sincerciy. with a view of pre- 

seiA'ing our ■ •■md as the ojily means, in my opinion, 

of doing so — rlic c.'.planaiion being thus made, I think we ^ 
should l)cgin to act towards one anodmr without any allusigo^" 
wlialsoevcr imvards the past ; trdk together, and waJk together, 
looking forward sold)', never l>iic.k ; and as if this avrarigemont 
had been the ciTc('i of rhe most amicalde consultation, w’-e can 
talk about our studies, and everything else, as if no 

umbrage had ever existed : and thus we shall not only add to 
the comfort of each other during th.e limited time we shall be 
together, we shall also avoid the unpleasant observations w’hich 
will be made upon us by other people. For my part, I have 
been at i>ains to conceal even from my wife that there is any 
coldness between us. I am strongly in hopes that the idea of 
the limitation w’ill give an additional interest to our society, 
and overbalance the effects of a too long and uninterrupted | 
intimacy, which I |•)e]i<rve to be the great cause — for there is 
such a disparity between the apparent cause, my riding out a 
icw limes in the morning with j\Ir. Hume, to take advantage of 
his horses in seeing a litUe of the country, instead of walking 
with you, and the great Liinl)rage which you have extracted — 
that llie disposition must ha\-e been prepared by other causes, 
and only happened ilrsi to manifest itself on that occasion. 

“I remain, with an esteem which can hardly be added to, 
and wlnclp I am sure, will never be diminished, my dear 
Friend and Master, most affectionately yours.” 
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Bowring thinks the citation of this letter a suitable opportu- 
nity for making some observations on Milks general character, 
and esijCv'iahv his unanviabiliiN and weakness of temper. To 
my mind, the o'r.crvations are wliolly misplaced. Granting that 
there were occasions when some such criticism was applicable, 
the present was not one; nor could any part of hi ids inter- 
course with Bentham furnish a sufficient pretext The loss of 
temper . in the above incident was on Bendiam’s .side : the 
moderation, the seibrestraint, the gentlemanly feeling, were all 
on A.Fiirs. At any rate, the dose so effectually purged Bent- 
ham’s humours, that a full reconciliation followed, and the 
two lived together for four years, in the intimacy that Mill 
acGOurUcd so Ita/ardous. 

Bowring follows up his own criticism with some of Bentham ’s 
conversations about Mill’s early history, which are not only 
at variance with the facts that we know, but contain con- 
tradictory statements. Thus, ^‘He and his family lived with 
me a half of every year from 1808 to 1817, inclusive”; 
and again ‘‘only one summer was I there (at Barrow Green) 
wit II out Mill ”. The first year of Barrov/ Green, w^as 1809 ; the 
“half year” is too long for Barrow Green, too short for Ford 
Abbey. It is likely that there was a year’s intermission of the 
Barrow Green visits. For the year 1810, we have no documen- 
tary reference ; we have John Mill’s statement that he was 
there every one of the four years, but he admits that his 
memory is not to be relied upon for the duration of the visits. 
Bentham, one would think, might be trusted to remember a; 
summer passed at Barro\v Green alone; even although liis 
memory was confused as to the other points. 

The passage omitted by Bowring, and here restored, is 

^ Proi:)!ibly wlicn Ai'iil fint becnnii' tV:Tn:lin.r wiih Bi-'nihn’i-;, roKi birvi nioro 
of his (;arly hisioi'v, ihriii he had lieca aocusLotacd to disdviso i-.) his most coii- 
fulciitini friends of liiter \ cn,is. If Bentham’s memory had been exact, these 
meiYiomnda ot conversa.Lions given by Bowring would have been of great use. 

I qiioLe die hillowiiig addlLional particulars. 

“■ Aiiii. came in the tmin of Sir John Stuart, a man of good estate, married 
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decisive artlhoril)- in reference to Mill’s family circumstances 
and intentions during the years cmh-mceJ in this chapter. It 
is a more complete and authentic refutation of Eentlianfs 
reported statements, than John Mill was able to furnish in his 
letter in the Edinburgh Rcriru-. 

I may here remind the reader that the scheming of the 
Chrestomathic scliool was in full operation this year, and that 
Bentham had turned aside from his juridical operations to 
work out a system of ltd u ration. He took his notes with him 
to Foi'd Abbey, and made ilien' his chief occupation for the 
winter; getting, as Alill sa\-s, ‘‘hot” upon the subject. Vfe 
may tliereforc put tliis down as a leading topic of conversation 
during those months, I\! ill I'cning just been applied to by Napier, 
to contril)utc articles to the Sud>ph'mcnt^ must have already 
thought over some of the subjects, perliaps that on Education 
for one. At all events, he must have turned over in his 
mind the materials eventually worked up in Beat article, and 
must have felt some interest in discussing the whole subject 
v.dth Bentham. If so, it is very curious to remark how few 

to a lady of cjunlity.” What Sir John's “ train ” was, nobody knows. He was 
himself “ a person of quality 

“ Aii’i’s had been his tenant.” ATill’s father was tenant of Mr. 

B.'jfcl.'iy, hiip.selt' lenant of ih.c Ivirl of Kintor: , 

*' Sif J“hn, Mill someuiiny diftcront from other men, sent him to 

k'rlhibm'i’h for ■.•'.Incaiion— ihino l-c Ijecauic bearleader to a Mnvcjnis, who gave 
liim an riimuiU." A stair.ge jundde ; yet a confirmation of ihe fact of the 
Marciuis-t!f-Tv, v'.;(!:de tiuorship: which Be-ntham could not have invented. 

“ Through Sir John. Mill got faculty of mn-iiding Parliament.” Got admis- 
sions to the galler}', wliich he ust.-d fri^r’y, on cf.-niing to town. 

“ His Mu)k (on Indiji'. got liim die situation lie now holds. Ahll thought it 
\vn.s through Canni;::.;''s Miggi.-siioss, diut thi-y (the Directors) applied to him.” 
U'lii.s lends n :)r.j!.;i!.iliiy to liie Mupposition ihiit Canning favoured his appoint- 

r.icUL Ti'i l1)i; IIouso. 

“ When 1 Look up Mill he was in great distre-ss, and on the point of migra- 
ting to Caen.” The letter above quoted gives Ihe Irinii ori this inatLcr: the 
phrase “ in gjeat di>lrc: s ” w:is never correetiy a])jd;e;:ble. 

” Oiv: wliich we talked of for years, was to go 10 Caraccas, which, if 

Miranda had prospered, we s-aadd hav<; undoubtedly done.'' There are 
references in Rentham’s I.ife, showing that he tl ojght of this, but there is no 
indication iliat Mill meaiii 10 go with. him. 
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signs of action and re-action between the two minds their 
respective products bring to light; there is ]\\y<Wy r:.'y appearance 
in either treatise to show that the subject had undergone dis- 
cussion between the two authors. I have often dipped into the 
very elaborate treatise of Bentham, with its enormous mechan- 
ism of tables : these tables, indeed, are the basis and almost 
the substance of the work ; the remainder taking the form of 
expository notes. One part of the work is an ambitious classi- 
fication of all knowledge, modified from the French Encyclo- 
])Ledia. Very little value attaches to this now ; and I doubt if 
it was of much use at the time. Another table deals with 
Exercises, or ^Methods of tuition, in which Bentham took a 
start in advance, being inspired by the promise of the Lan- 
casterian system, after it had a few years' trial. Here, as usual 
with him, aithougli abounding in acute suggestions, he is 
minute to excess, and makes distinctions without adequate 
diflerences. In the other part of the same table — Principles of 
Scliool ^Management — he appears to great advantage ; his dis- 
cussion of Discipline, and especially Pi’nishmcnis. takes him 
into his own walk, wliere he reigned supjreine. His highly 
elaborate proposals for superseding corporal punishment are 
worthy of the deepest attention ; and, it was principally in 
consequence of his views, that at least one great institution 
(University College School) excluded this form of punishment, 
and proved that it could be dispensed with.^ 

Bentham was not content with classifying knowledge, and 
suggesting the methods of teaching and Discipline ; he must 
needs throw in an enormous Logical dissertation on Nomencla- 
ture and Classification, with a view to improve upon D’Alem- 
bert's scheme of the Sciences. At one time or other he had 
devoted a good deal of study to General Science, Logic, 


BciritiiaiTi^s house acijohicc] a Rarmolcs, v.’h.ich was biii’t after he came to 
live there. He eoiT-plainoc! of being disi’jrbed in srutlio.? by the cries of the 
;uen ur.der fioggir.g. It grated on his feelings and on his principles. Ha 
'natl made np his mind tliat it v.'as unnecessary for the discipline of the army. 
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T.angua.ge, and Grammar, and had ainas.'-ed piles of notes, which 
were drawn upon for this occasion, allhougi'i Ins fiill siore was 
to liis posthuinous i-Aliiors to bring to light. Mill had large!}* 
meditated in tlie same fields, but his exijosition was always more 
succinct, and more to the point in hand ; and, tliough Bentliani 
could have profited by his criticisms, I am a fraid he mrel}' did. In 
fiict, IM'ill could iiavc been little more than an approving lisiener, 
in all those nu3neroiis conversations : with his admirable tact, 
sayingnoihing, when he found that he could inakc no impression. 
AVe jiave to ]o(dc to his own article on Education to see that be 
])iirsucd a distinct track; agreeing with Bcntliam always in 
syirit. but not dwelling upon the same toyacs. .Ikmlham had 
an extraordinarily arnlalious mind : Aristotle was not more bent 
on being Ih re-constructive. He aspired to roiaodcl 

the whole of luiiv.an knowledge' ; wliile it is very doubtful if his 
attainments were up to th.e le^'el of his own time. Milks 
education vras defective in iikiysical science, 'and he wtlS' of little 
use to Be3itham here : even if Bentham had been disp'osed to 
listen to any monitor. 

In the Philanthropist^ in the course of the year, hlill must 
have done a good deal. The second article on Penn is a long 
discussion of the evils of Unwritten Law. A review of Gilpir/s 
Lives of flic Reformers is Mill’s without a doubt; the argument 
for toleration is in his strain. So is this sentence: — ^^All men 
are governed by motives, and motives, arise out of interests; 
inierv-'Sl.s are tlie source from which all inferences from the 
actions of men of former limes to tlie a(.^tio!is of tliose of the 
jux’seJit inay safely be drm'vn”. An Api.)eal to the Allies and 
ilie .English Nation, in bUnalf of Poland, has for its text the 
good of mankind as tlm pm pose of government ; to belioid a 
union of govurnmonis seriously coiicerning tiiemseives with the 
haj'jpiness of the rnilliuns of human beings would be a new 
scene in the world ! ” 'Ilie review of the Life of Penn is 
concluded in the strain of the previous articles. How just 
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and admirable are the ideas thus distinctly expressed — nothing 
in the acts of government, or in the acts of one man towards 
anotlier. should have any regard to anything in religious opinions 
except their niorality/^ A short article dictated by the conclu- 
sion of peace, is probably Mill’s ; it expounds the connexion of 
war with barbaric passions, and urges the need of restraint 
upon the j^owcrs of a monarch. An article on Schools for All, 
opens up the theory of education as a preface to the report of 
the great meeting in Freemasons’ Hall. A Comparison of the 
Sixteenth Century with the Nineteenth, in regard to the Intel- 
lectual and Moral state of the public mind, is a review of the 
Memoirs of Sir James hlelvil, and is 3ho^v]^l to be Mill’s by the 
terse and spirited remarks on human improvement 

Tlic public events of this year were siiilicienti;,' exciting. 
Peace is concluded not only with France, but also with 
America. ’'" Ireland is a prominent subject in Parliament. The 
Nottingham Frame-breakers are still busy. On the 17th June, 
while the Sovereigns are in London, a great meeting on 

the Sla\e Trade was held in Freemasons’ Hail, and was 
immediately followed by a debate in Parliament, which it 
was intended the So\-ereigns should hear. This was an epoch- 
making demonstration on Slavery, and a leading topic for the 
FJdlanthro^ist 


1815. 

A fragment of a, letter from Allen, addressed to Ford Abbey, 
and docketed March, showed that the return from Ford Abbey 
did not take place sooner than March. Bentham protracted 
the sta}-. to nnish the which he brought with him 

for pulilication. " Mill,” says Place, '‘was gouty, and intensely 
occupied on his History cy India, and on other literary matters 
which his family made ])crpctually necessary,” Meetings and 
conferences on the Chrestomathic school took place at various 
times during the next three months. On the i6th May, there 

10 
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iSj at Wakelield’.s house, a laeeting of ]\JanLi,gers of the Chrestx)- 
maihic school, and a society is orgaiii/:ed to carry on the work. 

'liie Chrcalomaihia was printed in London, during the 
residence there ; Copies are in course uf in summer. 

There was very hot work at the Borough Road Committee, 
as we see from Place, wlio '.\ i ill drew from it at this time, in 
opposition to hlill's adrice. 

Early in July, Bcntham and IMill return to Ford Abbey. 
On the 6th July, Bcntham writes to Koe, Ids amanuensis, who 
seems to be still in London : — “ Mill and I are mourning the 
death of a free government in France, The name of a man 
who lias cut so many French throats as ha^■e been cut by 
Wellingion, will serve as an essential cover for the most fla- 
gnu'i! violation of any of the most sacred and iui:'.ei>.':.hy 
bejieficial engagements.’’ 

A communication to Bentham, in August, from Jean Bap- 
tiste Say would add fuel to tlie Hamc. It has this passage : — 
They are trying to build up here a rotten throne. It 
cannot stand. Your ministers are throwing dust in vulgar 
eyes ; but in the eyes of the thoaglitful they are playing a 
miserable game. Out of tliis frightful chaos freedom vvill 
spring. Meanwhile what sufferings and sins ! I write to you 
in the midst of tears. There is no satisfaction anywhere but 
in the newsjiapers, which are written by the police of the 
Boiirlions, and dictated by tlie Allied Powers.” 

Idle volume of the rhilanthroplst for this year is wanting in 
the only copy tliat I have been able to procure access to, the 
one in the British Museum. Fortunately one of Allen’s letters, 
the best of the set, reveals some interesting facts. It i.s a good 
exliiliition of this sterling and honest quaker. 

iSth of gth month, iSi^. 

My dear PRIEND, 

‘‘ We all arrived safe and well from Clifton on the 9th 
instant, and I am certainly better and stronger for the excursion, 
but I am not a little harassed by the crowd of things of all sorts, 
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which press upon me for r.ttonticn. The best way, I believe, 
is, to make a sort of arrangement of the succession in which 
things are to be taken, set about doing one at a time calmly, 
and think as little as possible of the whole mass. I was much 
gratified with thy Letter of the 23rd ult, and with the few lines 
which came with the last manuscript— both have arrived safe, 
and I think we can pretty clearly see our way through this 
number. Thy remarks upon the mismanagemeni of the 
prison under the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s Bench are 
forcible and the castigation just ; but I am at my wit’s end to 
know what to do, for, as the writer in tlic Spedati/r says, “ one 
does not like to be in the power of tlie creature,” and farther I 
know that the exhibition we have made of the state of the 
Colony at Sierra Leone has stirred up so much gall in a certain 
quarter that it would be quite delightful to some persons to see 
]Mr. Pliilantiiropist iicojdng througlr the gates of a prison. Our 
friend Brougham told me more than a year ago that he had 
been aipulied to, to say whether there was not ground for a 
prosecution. Now it strikes me that in exposing flagrant 
abuses, the safest, and indeed the most effectual, course is, to 
place facts in a striking point of view, and leave the public to 
make their own comments ; you may often safely show that a 
man is a knave, when it would be dangerous to call him so, 
and besides I think that by checking our feelings a liitle in the 
way of comment, we shall gain more ground than by expressing 
ourselves freely. To use one of Bentham’s expressions, there 
must be a certain degree of * preparedness ’ in the minds of 
those whom you wish to inform before you can hope for much 
success. Now this will be brought about in time by facts and 
arguments^ and I confess that I would mainly trust to them, 
though it is certainly difficult, when you catch a confounded 
villain in the very act, to avoid giving him a kick in the breech. 
After all this critickm, I must say that - I am quite pleased with 
the article, except as to the doubts above expressed. The 
proofs of the second article have not yet been sent me; by the 
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way, shall they be forwarded to Ford Abbey ? I have iiilly 
concluded to go on with anotlier volume, and, on cc 3 nsulting 
with I.ongraan & Co., they think tliat it may be done without 
any risk of loss. They have promised to d'.- ir books 

as to tlie sales and give us their best advice, I am quite sure, 
hov’ever, that there exists in this country a sufficient number of 
persons, who would Ive inte’-osied in our lucubrations, to support 
the thing, if it were fairly bvougiit before them, but I am con- 
stantly meeting with en.liglvLeiied and benevolent characters 
who never heard of our little work. The necessity for adver- 
tising is therefore apparent, and if thou wilt contrive a short 
and jiitliV one, I will have it inserted in the newspapers. It 
should import that on the ist of July was puiViIslicd No. 19^/^ 
containing, among other thing.s, some notices on the state of 
tlie Colony at Sierra Leone, with engravings, descriptive of the 
Free I’own and the surrounding country, and, that No. 20, to 
be published on the ist of October, will contain an account 
of the state of some of the Prisons in the metropolis, &c. : also 
of an establishment in America, called Harmony, consisting of 
a number of religious characters, who have formed tlremselves 
into a sort of commonwealth, which seems to be in a very 
flourishing state. We shall also have an article from a member 
of the University of Cambridge, in terms of praise of the poem 
of Wordsworth entitled the Recluse, It was put into my hands 
by T. Clarkson, with the vrarmest recommendation, and, as it 
appears favourable to the cause of morality and virtue, though 
perha}')s rather too sentimental, we must give it a place. There 
will also be a short notice of the prospect of recommencing the 
efforts for civilising the North American Indians. Before I 
quit this subject, I must request thee to set me at ease in one 
particular, and that is to let me know how our accounts stand — 
and not only so, but either tell me where to pay the money in 
London, or draw upon me at 7 days’ sight, in which case I will 
make tlie Bill payable at my Bankers. I am much obliged by 
the present of Bentham’s book, it is marked with his usual 
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Strong good sense, but before I can commit myself neck and 
crop in the concern, I must be assured that it contains nothing 
at variance vach my religious feelings and prejudices (if you 
please) — but I feel with my dear friend the immense import- 
ance of imbuing the rising generation with right notions upon 
points in which the interest and happiness of every community 
are deeply concerned. Depend upon my co-operation, such as 
it is, as far as I can conscientiously go, but I must dissent 
from assisting in teaching the art of war, &c. 

“ We have very gratifying letters of the progress of the schools 
at Paris. T. Clarlcson is there, and on his return, I expect to 
have very important intelligence. Our invested subscription is 
row about ;jf4300. The Baptists have finally resolved to 
make education the basis of their missionary plans in the East 
Indie'S, and are about to send oif Penny, one of our ablest 
Generals. 

“ I have not half got through what I wished to write, but the 
clock has struck 7, and I have only time to beg to be cordially 
remembered to our worthy friend Bentham, and to express a 
wish that thou wouldst write soon to 

“ Thy affectionate Friend, 

^‘Wm. Allen.” 

All that remains of this year is a letter from Lindsay, on the 
20th October. It is in reply to a letter of IMilfs. The follow- 
ing is an extract 

“lam happy to hear that Brougham means to take up two 
subjects so greatly important as the Law of Libel and the 
Education of the Poor. To support a free press, and to give 
the wLole mass of the people the capacity of profiting by it, is 
to prepare the triumph of truth and liberty ; and it is indeed 
the only means by which such a triumph can be obtained. 
What Mr. Mortimer has already written will furnish him with 
powerful weapons, and no man knows better how to wield 
them. God send him health and vigour. The rest he will 
command from the energies of his mind ; and though no 
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inimcdiatc effect is to be expected, yet frequent returns to the 
cliarge will ultimately insure the victory. 

vwis i:icu;ed adarmed for the safety of the Churdr when I 
found so orthodox a Bishop likely to trust himself in such 
heretical company. Pray tell mo whose conversation was most 
edifying, that of Mr, Bcnlham or that of the Bishop ; or 
whether you had the hardihood to put in a word occasionally 
for our guid aiild Kirk. I hope we shall have the honour of 
seeing you and your most excellent Friend here at more leisi-re 
when you come to Town. Offer him my very respectful good 
wishes. Long may he live a pillar of the good cause.” 

I fancied at first that this was a. visit of courtesy from the 
then I»isho[) of Exeter, in whose diocese, they were h;-c::(,r-dy 
but as l)ish<>{)s’ visits would be few, the following sentence 
from Beinhniii probably refers to the same occasion. 

“ The present Lord Harrowby I have seen at Afr. Vrilbcr- 
force’s : his father was once at my liouse. His brotlier, the 
bishop, was my guest, at tlie convivial hour, at Ford Abbey in 
Devonshire, in the year 1 8 1 3, or thereabouts.” Lord Harrowby’s 
brother was Bishop of Lichfield ; but not, so far as I know, a 
man of any public importance. 

BowTing gives a scrap of Bentham’s, for this autumn, on Ford 
Abbey. 

It is the theatre of great felicity to a number of people, and 
tliat not a very inconsiderable. Not an angry word is ever 
heard m it. Mrs. S. (the housekeeper) governs like an angel. ^ 
Neighbours all highly cordial, even though not visited. Music 
and dancing, though I hate dancing. Gentle and simple mix. 
Crowds come and dance, and Airs S. at the head of them.” 

Exce}:)tirig tire unfortunate farmer of tlie park, Bentham was 
on a good footing with all the neiglibours. The church-going 
part of the houselrold went to Thorncomb church, and the 
vicar and his family became friendly visitors. Several years 
afterwards, Aiill received into his house, in London, the VicaFs 
widow and daughters, and shewed them every kindness. 
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Tlie occupation of Bcntham after the publication of the 
C/>rcsto!iiatJiia is not easy to trace. The next work of import- 
ance published by him, and not written prior to this year, is 
the Church-of-Evglandisjn- and its Catechism Examined. . This 
was printed in 1817, and puldished in 1818. He must, there- 
fore, have been engai^ed upon it this or the following year. 
It grew out of the Bell and Lancaster controvers}^ and was his 
share in the general attack upon the Church.^ It must be 
taken along wii-h his other work, Not Paul but Jesus., published 
in 1823, but written, by his own account, in Ford Abbey. I 
have been told by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, who lived in Bentham’s 
house some time before he died, that the commencing of this 
book was occasioned by one of his attacks of weakness of sight. 
He was living in Ford Abbey ; and the only book that he 
coulcbread was' a large type Bible I'-x.-'o-iging to the house. He 
tlien fell upon what he conceived the discrepancies between the 
Go.speis and the Acts of th.e Apostles. The conclusions that 
he came to were : — i. That Paul had no such commission as 
he professed to have : 2. ^i’hat his enterprise was a scheme of 

^ Romilly gives us the following account of it. 

“ I'he work is written against the National School Society, whose aim is to 
proscribe all ocl’dcatioti of the poor, except that in which the religion of the 
Church of England forms an essential part ; and the work, therefore, under- 
takes to prove, that C'i r." is wholly different from true 
Christianity, as it is to be learned from ihe gospel. The subject, however, is 
trcjilccl \vitli so much Ic\'ity nnd irreverence that it cannot fail to shock all 
persons wlio have any sense of religion. I had iJ-ex-.-tilcd <;n Bentham till now 
2101. to publish it. 1 1'e desired 7ne to strike out the passages I thought most 
likely to give offence ; but they wcjre so numerous that I was obliged to decline 
tiio task ; and 1 underscood iliat he luid given up all thoughts of publishing the 
work. 'I'o my astonishment, however, I lea- aed \ rdry 1 . l ad 
advertistfd the day before with li’S name, am 1 h:,:a ho.n p:ih!lciy su'd. 1 nave 
made a point of seeing him to-day, and, by ihe sn-ang repn-scrnt.'on i have 
made to liim of the extreme danger of his being prosecuted and convicted of a 
libel, I iinvc pre\-ailod on him to promise immediately to suspend, if not to stop 
aliogetlier, any furtlioi' sale of the book.” 

Not much u'OLiki have been gained by a prosecution. It is a bulky volume, 
costing 20S. , and not easy reading. Pitt Vi ould p.ot prosecute Godwin's Political 
Jusiicc, because it was sold at ^^3. We are safe ii] supposing, uhat Mill probably 
felt, that the Government would at all linies be averse to prosecuting Bentham. 
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personal ambition and nothing more : 3. That his system of 
doctrines is fraught with iiriscluef in a variety of sliapes, and, in 
so fiiT as it departs from, or adds to, those of Jesus, with good 
in none : and, finally, that it has no warrant in any tiring that, 
as fiir as ;ip[>ears from any of the four Gospels, was ever said 
or done by Jesus. Tlicse conclusions are most elaborately 
W' orked out, in the course of four hundred closely-printed pages. 
The climax is reached when he declares Paul to be the real 
Anti-Christ. 

In the Ch!{.rch<if-Engla}idism this startling position is not 
0].>enly taken up, but is imjilied. Eentham’s own sclieme of Re- 
ligious Instruction from the Bible consists in presenting, first, the 
Discourses of Jesus, headed by the Sermon on the hlount, and 
followed up by tlie Parables; and, next, the narrative of his Acts : 
all to be selected from the f:ur Gospels. He says nothing of 
the remainder of the New Testament. The Old Testament, he 
tlfiiiks, concerns the Jews alone ; and, in omitting it bodily, he 
considers no apology necessary except to Jewish parents. 

Although, in the composition of these two bulky volumes of 
heterodoxy, Bentham was in daily intercourse with Mill, and 
must have had his criticisms as he went along, tlicre is no 
record of the nature of their agreonent or disagreement of 
views, or as to the help rendered by Mill to Eentham’s elabora- 
tion. The interest, as far as we are here concerned, therefore, 
would be purely in the effort to fill up, by imagination, the 
blanks of our records of the Ford Abbey intercourse — ‘were it 
not that Mill himself, at a later period, came forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer, and the comparison of his proposals with 
the foregone labours of Bentham attains relevance and import- 
ance. 

Tlie public events of this year are sufiicientiy notorious. 
Besides the larger issues tliat led to Waterloo, and the Peace, 
there were minor questions pregnant with future consequences. 

A most injudicious Corn Bill was immediately productive of 
riots, and was a link in the long chain of operations leading to 
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Free Trade. Catholic j^isabilities was again discussed ; but 
ground was lost. The Slave Trade is now.a leading topic ; the 
refusal of the Ministry to pass a law for the Registry of Slaves, 
offends some of their own supporters. The slave owners are 
now in arms in defence of their interests. 


i8i6. 

On the loth of “ ist month,” Allen writes anxiously expect- 
ing MilFs return to London; which took place in February. 
Allen needs for his next number an article of a sheet on a 
pamphlet respecting the Registry of Slaves in the West Indies : 

' the author is Steplien,” who gave up his seat in Parliament 
because this was not made a Government measure. There 
occurs in the first number an article with that heading. Again 
Allen urges upon IMill the settlement of the accounts. 

A letter, dated January, is from Ricardo, and still addressed 
to Ford Abbey. It is but an end-fragment, and opens — fill 8 
pages in the Appendix, will that be too much?” John Mill 
tells us that it 'was through his fathers urgency and •encourage- 
ment that Ricardo brought out his great work on Political 
Economy ; and to that work we must refer this request. A 
long letter in February, from that voluminous correspondent, 
Major Gartwright, is occupied with Westminster electioneering. 

Alien again, on the 3rd of March (a fragment) ; Mill now in 
town. He asks Mill to a meeting with Wilberforce, about 
St. Domingo, and forwards a bundle of papers ti'om Hayti. 

In a scrap of a letter, dated June, this year, an Irish gentle- 
man, Mr. Ensor, greatly devoted to Mill, seeing much of him 
when in London, and often 'writing from Ireland, seems to 
reply to Mill’s Savings Bank hobby, as proposed by him for 
Ireland ; the tone of the reply is grim incredulity. 

On the 2nd of July, a letter to Napier indicates that he is at 
'work for the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia. 

“Upon turning the subject in my mind, which I had 
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article on “ BEGGAR 
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not time to do Just at first, think it 

separate the matter of '""jJ ou contemplate 

-“"^r^laraSdrSnlnhe artifices of the profes- 

Suneri'sm 'at"an. If the persons who solicit charity 

tom mssen^ers in the highways, and from door to ooor are 
horn p. . _ o reference to the opeiations 

rf separate the sabjec. f,o„ .ha. of 

n ^;cml. The first question is-Whal are you to 
T" ''-irhlnrs^' If you suppress them, you must maice a 
do with ^ ^^,^J'fall into want, otherwise you-,, 

s- 

ttrinnlA nf the cniestions relating to paup«.,rism. 

°Uato the title •Beggar' rvlthortt aotidl»ting 'J' 
ttnhiect vou can do nothing but address yourself, without any 

public mility, to the idle cariosity of th« *‘0 ™'; 

. V. ci-nrieq and write an article fit for a Catenpenny 
“to te’by no means for your noble Supplement. 
NeverthScss, if you are of a contrary opinion, I will write tire 
toS vo; dire, and give you the stories in the Hoje o 
toimons' Report, with my own commentaries, which vul 
dJUr not a little from the marrtellous with which some of 
riicm are se.asoned. From this and other sources an enoCaiam- 
V l a mi -o '’■■^uht he made, if not a scientmc one. 
mg auick ...o ^ a ^ Government, 

5.;“^ liih be well prepared for you by the time, as I 
d»lg .0 a dose .-.th a heavy load which I have long 

“S“o:lv“S’’.he topic ..-Beggar- was ,ups«d by 
Napier in tlie first instance or by Mill. M'e can see theet Napmr 
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had his own views as to the mode of handling, and that Mill was 
anxious to conform to these views. We shall ^h^6 >.im eqjally 
all through. On the ■ a:h, aaoiher letter. 

I re:idii}.'- submit my judgment to yours in a subject which 
you have looked at so much more closely — and wall readily 
undertake an article J3kggar, on the plan which you propose. 

‘^With regard to Savings Banks and Beneht Societies, I 
should have been more willing to comply with your solicitation, 
had it been a month later ; as just now, to my other occupa- 
tions is added the trouble of moving to Devonshire for some 
monthis. with my family. However, I am extremely desirous 
to jjerfoim what you request of me ; and as I think that none 
of the tiiree nr: id in;cds he long, I think I may underui]:e fbr 
them within the time which you mention* 

I believe' I have, or can easily command, all the publica- 
tions required for the several articles, unless it be Smclaiys 
A'^riadhtnd Repo7't. The simplest jdan for procuring me here 
the books I may have occasion to use, would be to give an 
order to the publislier of the work here, or any other of Mr. 
Constable’s correspondents to lend them to me, or procure me 
the loan of them. Any book not common in the shops, I can 
always, when in London, get access to in some cliani^.el or 
other. The only difficulty is when I am in the country. Mr. 
Constable, if you speak to him, will know best how this may be 
arranged. 

“I have glorious accounts of your success — and the prospect of 
abundance of readers adds not a little to the inducement to write. 

“ The direction to me in the country is Ford Abbey, Chard, 
Somerset. But if you address your letter or anything else 
here — it will be immediately forwarded — I shall not, however, 
be gone before this day fortnight.” 

Anotlier meeting of the Chrestomathic Managers took place 
at his house, just before he left ; the last for the year. 

A melancholy announcement reaches Bentham in midsum- 
mer. It is to this effect — 
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14th July, iSr6. 

Tills day, at five minutes past one in the morning, my 
beloved master, Don Francis de Miranda, resigned his spirit 
to the Creator ; the curates and monks would not alhnv me to 
give him any funeral rites, therefore, in the same state in which 
lie expired, with mattress, sheets, and other bed-clothes, they 
seized liold of liim and carried him awaay for interment ; they 
ininujdiaLCiy afterwards came and took away his clothes, and 
everything belonging to him, to burn them.” 

Probably tlie bitterness of this ending had been partly gone 
tl) rough, wlmn IMiranda was known to be hopelessly immured 
in a Spanisli dungeon. 

On the 2oih September, IMill writes frevm Ford Abbey tq 
Dr. 'ITa.iinson, who has just been married. By an arrangement' 
with Mill, he has occupied pv.ri of the house with him for a 
year or more. 

Ford Abbey, 2oi(M SlJh.., jSi6. 

‘‘ My DiiiAR Doctor, 

“ I received your letter last night, and derived from it 
very sincere satisfaction. I have no doubt whatever, that the 
change which you have made in your state of life wdll greatly 
add to your liappincss. Kt home you were no doubt lonely 
before, and you justly remark that the case would have growm 
worse as you grew old. Besides, human 'happiness requires 
that the human heart should have something to love, that it 
should have one at least 'with whom it can enjoy sympathy, 
and in whom its confidence can be reposed. I am satisfied 
that you will have made a good choice, both because I know 
you are not easily deceived in persons, and because you are 
past that liey-day of the blood when the solid qualities are apt 
to be overlooked for the superficial. I am happy that she is 
an old acquaintance, ])ecause then people are more likely to 
know one another, and less likely to have any source of dis- 
ap].)ointment. I have no doubt tliat your lady will be a great 
acquisition not to you only, but to the circle of all your 
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acquaintances. Mrs. INIill is highly delighted at the prospect 
of making her a friend, and of living under the same roof with 
her. There will be no doubt at all of our accommodating 
ourselves with her. The only doubt is about her liking us ; 
and wlietficr a great parcel of children will not be an annoy- 
ance which she will not admire. However, that experience 
will soon determine; and in the meantime she may count 
upon it that nothing shall be left undone that we can do to 
add to, or at anyrate not to diminish from, her comforts. 
Mrs. hiill is sorry that she did not know before leaving London, 
that she might have left our rooms in a usable state, in case 
Mrs. Thomson may for any purpose liave occasion for any 
beyond Imr own.. In tlie meantime, we beg she will use of 
our things v.ha lever is within reach as if it was her own. 
pjohn, who has read your of Chemistry wuth vast ardour 

since ,he came here, is not the least pleased to think of an 
increase of your happiness ; and we all join in hearty congra- 
tulations to you and your lady, to whom we beg to present our 
very best wishes and regards. 

‘‘So much for an agreeable, novr for a disagreeable subject. 
I should have been under the necessity of writing to you this 
week. I have a half-year's rent to pay at Michaelmas, the 
29th inst, and I meant to have written to you to say that 
Place, who performs all matters of business for me in my 
absence, and among other things pays my rent, would, be 
directed to call upon you, to receive, if convenient, your rent 
for the last year. The sort of agreement that was between us 
was that we should divide the rent and taxes of the house in 
equal proportions. The particulars I cannot here mention ; 
the whole is some little matter about loo guineas. It will be 
enough, therefore, if you pay 50 ; and I shall shew you the 
receipts which vouch for the particulars when I return. 

“ Believe me, always most devotedly, 

‘‘Your 

“J. Mill.” 
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A letter to Napier of the 23rd Oct., has a special biographi- 
cal \-aluc. 

‘‘ (’)ii turning to your letter for the purpose of answering 
it, and observing the date, I see I have reason to be aslianicd 
of myself. I am not, however, so fnil/.y as at first sight I may 
naiurally ai'jpear ; for, seeing it would not be in my power to 
give you an article on Botany Bay, I endeavoured to find out 
a person vrho I tliought would do it, and as well as anybody 
whom you bad much chance of finding. The person I vneavi 
is hTajor Torrens, who has written several very good pamphlets 
on difiercut parts of Political Economy, and who I knew had 
been at [jains to i:ollect information respecting Botany Bay, 
having p;-( Meets of being sent out to be its Governor. Torrens, 
I find, is just now wandering about in Ireland, and I conclude., 
has not received niy letter, for I have not heard from him. a. 
all, Ihougli I have no doubt he 'would have liked much to have 
contril)utcd the article. 

‘‘ Of India I have undertaken to give no less than a complete 
history, in which I aim at comprising all the information in 
which w'e Europeans are very materially interested ; and, thank 
God, after having had it nearly ten years upon the carpet, I am 
now revising it for the press, and hope to begin to print as soon 
as I return to London. It will make three 4to volumes, 
w-bich, whatever else they may contain, will contain the fruits 
of a quantity of labour, of which nobody wLo shall not go over 
the same ground, and go over it without the assistance of my 
book, can form an adecjuare conception. Had I foreseen that 
it would be one half or one third of what it has been, never 
should I have been the author of a History of IndiH^ 

A fragment from Ricardo, in December, congratulates the 
family in this day of rejoicing : I suppose it was the birth of 
the sixth child. 

In the volume of the Philaiithropist^ we find Savings Banks 
again; also the Registry of Slaves and St Domingo — the 
response to Allen's bundle of papers. But for the indications 
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of these subjects, I could not trace his hand in a marked way 
in this volume. 

Bentham must have been principally occupied this year with 
Chiirch-of-E^iglaiidisin, if not also vdtli Not Fcml. His Defence 
of Usury, written in 1787, is now printed at full. His psycho- 
logical notes are stated by himself as ranging from 1S14 to 
1816. He does a little more at his Constitutional Code, which 
lie. seems always to have executed by snatches. 

Public affairs are now entering on the new groove after the 
Peace. The public discontent is compelling more serious 
criticism on the measures of Government. An amendment on 
tlie Address to the Regent’s Speech is moved by Mr. Brand 
and seconded by Lord John Russell. The conduct of the 
Allies to France, in restoring the Bourbons, was brought up, 
and was also the subject of a distinct debate. Romilly spoke 
admirably on this topic. Brougham entered into this and 
other standing questions with his fiery energy ; but was much 
censured for having overdone an attack on the Prince Regent. 
The Property Tax was vehemently opposed, and its renewal 
defeated. Ireland again. The Registry of Slaves Bill is now 
made to bear the blame of a great insurrection in Barbadoes. 
Great riots of colliers out of work. Meal riots in Dundee. 

Two great meetings to petition the Regent on public dis- 
tresses were held in Spa Fields, Islington. The chief speaker 
was the well-known radical orator Henry Hunt. He denounced 
all public men, except Burdett, Cobbett, and Cochrane. Wat- 
son, another well-knowm radical, headed a portion of the 
meeting in an assault upon the shops of the city, which the 
Lord Mayor got great credit for suppressing. 

The summer of this year is described as wet to a degree. 
The harvest in consequence was very bad. The result was, to 
aggravate the political excitement of the following year. 


l6o LAST OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 1808-181S. 

1817. 

Tins year, the History of India goes through the press. 
Tlie PhilaniJmfist is sto])t)ed, after the publication of two 
nuvnbors. The first of the two is reiriavloible for a review of 
Dumont’s cdiliori of Benthain’s Treaihe on Rcioards and 
‘Punishments, Tlic article expounds and defends Bentham at 
some length, and is to be continued; but never was. In 
?darc]'i, Allen sends notes of the Prison at Client, to be 
worked up by .Mill ii-;.-.* ;:.‘i lu-ixA;! ; which accordingly appears. 
In April, he writes to urge the publication of a paper on the 
.Establishment for the Poor at Mannheim, and will '^beglad 
to knoiv how thou gets on with tlie Amsterdam article This 
olso appears, headed “Charitable Institutions at Amsterdam” 
'File concluding article of the last nimibcr is on the Report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on the Police of 
the Metro|)olis. 

I'hus, for six years and a half, Allen and carried on a 
most eucrgvi.’c. aeiia!ion in favour of a wide range of works of 
phila!ithro];>y and irsefulness. They were at the same time, 
Allen especially, on all the Committees for putting their 
numerous schemes into operation. Tire extent of ^Mill’s con- 
tributions may be judged from the fact, that at one settlement, 
Allen accounted to him for SJ sheets. 

On the 14th April, he writes to Napier : — 

“ I received your letter with its enclosure, for which I beg 
leave to return you many thanks. With regard to the amount 
I am pcrfcCLiy satisfied ; for in fact the articles, wdiich you 
wanted in a hurry, were got up 'svilhout much labour, from the 
materials whicli \vcrc nearest at hand ; and assuredly I expected 
no fame from them, so that I am agreeably surprised to hear 
from you, lliat tliey receive some aj>probrition. 

“ I will give you an article on Caste/ though having just 
l.)egun to print my book, and |:)rinLing at the rate of seven sheets 
a week, with tlie business of revising not yet nearly performed, 

I have my hands more than usually full. But it will be very 
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unnecessary to make the article long— to go into the wearisome 
ck'iaiis. If I describe the grand ciasso. and show the tendency 
of it as an institution, I suppose that will fulfil your expectation. 
It will be easy to show the woeful mistakes of poor Abbe 
Dubois, as n'dl as the similar ones of a more celebrated man, 
your Dr. Robertson himself. 

I am very grateful for the copy you have ordered for me 
of the work. I have not time at present to tell you my opinion 
of the execution of it. I can shortly, however, say that nothing 
to compare with it has yet appeared ; and that I have no doubt 
it will do iimple credit to the zeal and ability which you display 
in conducting it.” 

Again on the 22nd August, we have the following : — 

‘‘I thank you for my reward in both shapes, the praise you 
bestow upon me, as well as the money. 

‘kSitiiated, however, as I yet am, I tremble to undertake 
your Colonics. I have printed two volumes and have begun 
the third. But the MS. of a great part of the third is still to 
Te^■iso, and Colonel Wilks, who was Resident in Mysore, is just 
about to publish, or has published, two volumes more of his 
historical sketches, of which I have received the slieets ; ancl 
they, I laving been written by a man with peculiar opportunities 
of obtaining knowledge, lay me under the oliligation of making 
a very close comparison of my own narrative with his ; and 
afford me here and there a few facts which render fresh writing 
necessary. I can hardly expect to get through the drudgery of 
this preparation before the end of next month ; and unless you 
can give me some more time, I must pray you to put the 
subject into the hand of some other contributor j though I 
confess, it is a subject on which I should have been glad to 
throw a little liglit, of which, after all that has been said upon 
it, I think it stands a little in need. 

By the end of October, if none of those rubs, which are 
very usual in such cases, interpose, I shall be ready with my 
three volumes, and shall be very anxious for }X)ur opinion of me.'* 

II 
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The cc-ivinicnccmoRL of tlic prinling of IiIil* /-//sA^n' is ivir’rked 
by a letter, Inly 22, from tlie Secreter}- of tlie Post Oidce, 
Frecling, to I.orJ Auckland, conferring ui'-on ]\bl] tiie jMFii.ge 
of sending bis prooPsIieets tbroiigh the Post Ciiice free. I ^ras 
not iovnsv tliat such a priv ilege had ever been accorded. I'be 
Itjtler sluAvs that such aT olicadons were not always successful.’^' 
Mill was at Ford Abbey the -whole time of the jwinting. 

Two letters to Dr. 'Id-ouuson (Sept. 13 and Oct. 5) refer to 
his being' a;-:*'anL.:d PrclcssuL of Chendstry in Glasgow. 
'iTere are cei^graiulal-ions. and also regrets, at the breaking 
u]) of the Queen's Square connexion, whicli seems to liave 
]a.;lm ^■eiy harm.'i'iious : all the daldre?: lamented the deymkiire. 
Polli }.])'< Tliomson and a n-a'd-.p. sister, Jvliss Colquhoun, 
were ]K-;[iular; and John had fi;] filled a promise to write to 
,'Miss Colqiih'oini. No wonder, vdien his f-idior styles her 
’A tear 'Miss Colquhoun”. 

The letter intimates that the el", of the Avlvkvymvould 
be finished in November. In point of fad, it was published 
about tlie new year. Tlie hunily iLfi Ford Abbey, for the last 
time, in January. I'he corres-^orn'ence shows that the resi- 
dence there was as much as ten months in the third and fourth 
of the four years. I cannot doubt that the finislnng of the 
History would have been protracted considerably, if Mill bad 
not enjoyed the advantages tluxt Ford Abbey gave him. 
lui'M. IMill told the children that, while there, he got up at four 
in tlie morning, and worked till tivelve at ikg:!:'. Tliis, of 
course, would only be during the f p.al stage of the work, 
|■;erhaps for a few months: but his application all through 
must have been much beyond what would have been possible 
in London. 

It is now quite evident that John IMill o-verstated his iuLher’s 

* In the correspanUenco with Thomson, in 3:802, on tlie starting of the 
LUenuy Jon null, he says that Baldwin Iiad ap:;]i^d to Free: leg- to the 

arLieles irnnsniiUed from Edinburgh. 'The result of the application does not; 
appear. 
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exertions, rvonclcrful as tliey were, in saying that he maintained 
his fanhlv by Review and eraga.;iine contributions, while himself 
their sole Leaci'er. all the time of writing the E'Islory, I was 
very much staggered by this assertion, whcm I first heard it, 
many years ago, from John Mill in conversation. Two doubts 
o-e-:"mTed to me at once, although I did not venture to press 
tiieni. The one was the enormous quantity of his 'very com- 
writing that wmuld be required to real'se \vhat was abso- 
lutely necessary. The still greater difiiculty was to point to 
the articles. Ten or t\\ elvc considerable review articles a-year 
for eleven years would be the least that would suffice ; about 
three or four a-year is, however, the utmost we c-an trace. 

may have realized about ^^150 a-ycar, but coi.aindy not 
more, frcvr- his literary work, during those years : so that he 
must have had other ways of meeting his vrants. The four 
years’ lesidence at Ford Abbey, altliough more of Bentham’s 
S's.\;king than of his, must have been a great assi.stT.nce. More- 
over, I have heard from very good anthiority that Francis Place, 
who took charge of Mill’s money affairs, made him advances 
while he was writing the Ilisiory : these, of course, were all 
repaid ; but Place would have cheerfully allowed the loan to 
lapse into a gifi, had that been necessary. 

Bentham’s activity for the year appears chlony in printing. 
His Papers rclatBc- to Codification and Public Instruction, 
written at various intervals since 1814, are now brought out; 
and Romilly reviews the work in the Edi?ibi;-rgh Review. The 
Table of the Springs of Action, in which Mill assisted him, is 
published. Swear not at all,” printed for some time, is now 
published. The Plan of Parliamentary Reform is printed and 
published. Church-of-Englandism is printed, but publication 
is suspended at Romilly's instance. 

This year, the war between the Government and the rising 
spirit of the country had become formidable. Societies, meet- 
ings, unions, clubs, w-ere starting up everywhere. The Govern- 
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ment (24th Feb.) introduced in the Lords a Bill for Suspension 
of Habeas Corpus, and in the Commons a Bill for preventing 
seditious meetings: both were ultimately passed. A Peace 
Preservation Bill for Ireland was soon after introduced. As if 
this were not enough, Lord Sidmouth issued a circular letter to 
the Lords Lieutenants of Counties in England and 'd'aies on pre- 
venting the circulation of blasphemous and seditious writings ; 
Lord Grey and Romilly strongly remonstrated, but to no purpose, 
A motion, by Cravi.m, on the R^jinan Catholic Claims was lost, 
althougli supported by Castlereagh and Canning. 

Sir Francis Burdett moved for a CominitLee on the Repre- 
sentation : lost by 265 to 77. 

Tlie death of the Princess Royal was treated as a great 
public calamity. Among other supposed effects was the inde- 
finite postnonement of the return of the tViug.s to power, and 
a consequent thinning of the ranks of the Opposition. 

The fires of prosecution were stirred anew. For the Spa- 
Fields affair of December, the Government brought Watson 
and three others to trial for High Treason, but failed to get a 
verdict. On this Romilly remarks 1 — “ If they had been com- 
mitted to Newgate (instead of being sent to the Tower), tried 
at the Old Bailey, and indicted merely for an aggravated riot, 
they would, without doubt, have been convicted.” 

The trials for libel and blasphemy were resumed with vigour. 
One — the trial of Hone the bookseller — became celebrated 
from the crushing defeat of the Government on three successive 
attempts ; Lord Ellcnborough (the presiding judge) himself 
getting a sharp lesson. 

Two incidents occurring this year in the newspaper world, 
are clo.sel\- interwoven with our immediate subject. The first ■ 
is John Black’s becoming principal Editor of the Morning 
Chnmzde. He had not as yet the entire management of the 
paper, which he acquired on the death of Perry in 1 82 3. But 
he could now make a beginning in the useful work that he 
carried on with such vigour and success. 
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The Other incident, no less important in its own sphere, is 
the starting of the Scotsman in Edinburgh. The first number 
came out on the 25th January, under the editorship of Charles 
Maclaren. Partly by popularising Liberalism, as represented 
by the Edinburgh Rerkvj, and partly by keeping a steady hold 
of the popular side, which the Review often failed to do, 
the Scotsman was a powerful impulse to progress. The im- 
mediate occasion of its being started, was a crying local abuse ; 
and it never ceased to carry on the fight against abuses. 
Before aJaclaren assumed the full cditorsh.ii.). during the years 
1818 and 1819, McCulloch the political economist acted as 
editor, Maclaren merely assisting, as he was still a clerk in the 
Custom House. McCulloch being now, or very soon after, one 
of IMilfs ScolcJi chums, Mill soon began to take an interest 
in "the paper, ald'ougli McCulloch was far below his inark as a 
liberal politician, and never got beyond Whiggisra. Maclaren 
was more a man after IMiirs own heart; and, if the two had 
been thrown together. Mill would, I believe, have found him 
as open as Black was to his suggestions and advice. 


1818. 

hh );v-ii.hstrii vJii vg the cessation of the Thila nth racist. Friend 
Allen is the first to salute the year. Opens (i6th of 2nd 
month) with a lament — I have not heard a single line from 
thee since my return to England.” Always doing business : 
Prison Discipline pressing now. Inter alia^ “ Owen has made 
a fool of himself Hopes that the poor Philanthropist may 
be soon rcvh-cd. To his great relief, Mill writes, and forthwith 
is pressed to dine at Plough Court — a great deal to communi- 
cate 

A letter from Mill to Dr. Thomson on the 22nd .February, 
brings out a forgotten episode of his life. In Hunt’s History of 
the Fourth Estate^ there is an anecdote to the effect, tliat Mill, 
•from his singleness of devotion to the Philosophy of Mind, 
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would have resigned his lucrative post in the India House, for 
the Arorai Philosophy chair in Edinburgh; but was advised by 
his friends there that he had no chance. This anecdote is not 
(liscredrie .l hy i]\c circumstance that his family Jc.nev;- nothing 
of the tnu'.sacLion ; and it has a certain air of plausibiiity. The 
cl lair was vacated in 1820, when Mill had got his foot upon the 
first step of the ladder of the India House (;^8oo a year, with 
the certainty of promotion). It was just possible, I should 
hardly have said probable, that he would have surrendered his 
future for the chair. However, we shall soon see his own 
opinion oil iliat very contingency. The present letter shows 
us all that was now in the wind. His ever watchful friend, 
now the professor of chemLt.try in Glasgow, informed him of a 
vacancy in the Greek chair of that University, and set forth' 
tlie temptations of the chair. 

W.:.". ; 22nd Fed,, 

“My dear Doctor, 

“You cannot doubt the sentiments with which I 
received the strong mark of your friendship manifested in the 
letter which I last received from you. The subject 'was of too 
much importance not to engage my serious consideration. But 
I was still in the country when I received your letter, and 
thought, as nothing was pressing immediately, I might defer 
my answer till I arrived in town, and would write to you free 
from the expense of postage. We have now been here for a 
few days, and I hope this will reach you, before any incon- 
venience can have arisen from delay, 

“ Tlie amount of the emolument, and the respectable rank 
of the professor of Greek in your University, cannot fail to 
have abundance of charms to a man in my situation, though 
at the same time they would be attended with drawbacks 
which make me set a less value on them than w^ould be set 
by most other people. The great question, how^ever, is about 
tlie means of getting the object ; and as to that I must be 
guided in a great measure by you. I must be knowm chiefly 
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by my book Your University is divided between Whigs and 
Tories, and the Tories predominate. Now, though I am any 
thing in the world rather than a Wliig, I am quite as far from 
being a Tory ; and if there be as much illiberal ity in your 
politics at Cdasgow as I know there is about Edinburgh, both 
parties are likely to join in keeping me out. If, however, they 
can bear with the opinions of a man, whose politics will give 
them no clisturl:)ance, and who would despise himself if he 
cared one farthing which was uppermost of two individual 
factions who are only contending with one another for the 
j ?rivil:-ge of preying upon the rest of their countrymen, it might 
not be dirhcult to afford uijv.-.vi :ncc:-:S of satisfaction. You will 
soon liave the means, I think, of forming something of a judg- 
ment upon this subject You have, I hope, long before this 
time, the copy of my book which I desired Mr. Baldwin to 
Send to you, and wdll be able to form some idea of the manner 
in which your professors are likely to regard the author of 
some of the opinions which are there delivered. You may 
have an opportunity of hearing what those of them who have 
curiosity enough to read the book, may say ; and if, after all 
• this, you think there is any chance, you can then do what 
appears to you to be advisable for paving the way, and I shall 
be guided by you in what you tell me it is fit that I should be 
doing to help you. Upon Sir W. Forbes, and Sir John Stuart, 
I think I may count, and the influence of Sir W. R cannot be 
small. [Tlic professors were the electors, but always subject 
to pressure from the gentry.] One thing, however, of course 
you will bear in mind, that I should by no means wish to 
a])pear in the thing unless there were tolerable probabilities of 
success. It is fit also I should mention to you (though at 
T)resent it is a secret which is to be kept very close) that there 
are some friends of mine among the East India Directors, who 
have views in my favour of considerable importance in the 
East India House. , The probabilities of success they reckon 
strong, but yet the uncertainties are such that I think we 
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should not overlook any of the chances in favour of so impor- 
tant a thing as your profossorshij). Mrs. Mill, which rather 
surprised me, would be delighted to go to live in Glasgovr, 
to which her friendship with Mrs. Timm son seems naturally 
to contribute. She is highly delighted, and so am I, to hear 
such good accounts of her and her fine boy, notwithstanding 
that tormenting malady of the suppuration which prevented 
her from suckling him. She will be more fortunate, I hope, 
next time. 

There is one thing which I must yet mention to you v;ith 
regard to the professorship. I am afraid you must sign the Confes- 
sion of Faii.li. Now, tho-tgh an overscrupulousness in things of 
form, is rather a sign of wanting than of possessing virtue, I 
should by no means wish to do any act by which I was really 
to be as declaring, or binding myself to, a belief in 

that book. 

‘‘We are all well; excepting that the children have all got 
cold as usual, upon coming to London. John has fastened 
with great greediness upon your book, and gives me an account 
of the new knowledge he gets out of it. He would have a 
great passion for the science, if he had the opportunity of 
seeing a course of experiments. 

“ I am very anxious to hear your opinion upon my book ; 
and hope you will let me know it as fully as your time will 
admit, immediately after perusal. The first going off has been 
successful, greatly beyond my expectation. You will hear 
more of it shortly. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 

“J. Mill.’^ 

This is our first inkling of the India Office appointment. 
Next year we shall see the consummation. 

The following interesting letter (Apr. 30) to Napier refers to 
a ci'icicism of Professor Playfair's opinions on the rlindu As- 
tronomy, whic:h occurred in the History of India. 
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will lose no time in voli' letter, more 

especially on account of what you mention as to any ex- 
pressions of mine* in relation to your ‘revered friend’ and 
ornament of our country, Mr. Pla3"fair, whose talents I revere 
as much as it is possible for any man to revere them, who is 
so little capable of appreciating their exertions in the line in 
which they have displayed themselves, and whose character, 
so far as I am acquainted with it, I regard as even a model. 
I shall be extremely happy if you will carefully attend to the 
passage, and give me your honest opinion, for nothing will 
give me greater pain than to think that I have used any other 
language than that of esteem towards a man whose approbation 
I should be so proud to enjoy. If you should really think that 
my language is faulty (for, as I had not only an opinion of his 
to controvert, but was also under the nccessit}- of guarding my 
readers against what I knew was great — the weight of his 
authority — and as I am but too apt, in my eagerness to give 
the matter of my reasons, to think too little of the language in 
which they are clothed, I am not insensible to my peccability 
in this respect), I shall account it a particular act of friendship 
if you will stand my friend with him, and endeavour to explain 
the want of coincidence between my sentiments and expres- 
sions, if in this instance they are anything but expressions of 
respect. It will also be an act of kindness (as, like other 
authors, I live in hopes of a second edition at no wonderfully 
distant period), if you will suggest to me any alteration of the 
expressions, or of the entire passage (not inconsisiv.Tii vriih the 
object), which will render it agreeable to yourself and the other 
friends of Mr. Playfair j for as to himself, it must be a matter 
of too little consequence to him to merit his regard. 

“ I wish you had found time to read my heavy volumes, 
because it would have been a great gratification to me to hear 
your opinion of them. I have had but one opinion from 

^History of India, i., 395-7, where he criticises PUyfair’s oijinions ou the 
subject of Hindu Astronomy, 
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Eclinluirgh a1)0iit them^ ^vhich, boing from a very Tory 
quailcr, vais fully as favourable as I could expect. 'When you 
do write again, which I hope will be soon, it will be a ia\'Our if 
yon will tell me a little of what you may have heard about 
them ; for as I reckon the best judges to be among you, I am 
proptjrtionateiy aiixious to know what I am thought of among 
you. I am truly obliged to you, not only for sending me your 
paper on Bacon, but for writing it. His is a battle which I 
have often to hght — in conversation at least; for English ly- 
ediicated people are all hostile to him, as they (at least the 
greater part of tivem) are hostile to e\'erybody who seeks to 
advance the boundaries of la;:-.; an knowledge, wdiich they have 
s^vorn to keep where they are. Your learned and valuable 
of facts will make me triumpliant.” 

Gr. die loth of June, Parliament is dissolved. V'/estmiip-’.er 
was iisiir in anticipation. Mill and Place are leaders , in the 
liadical Committee. Pirst, it has to be seen whether Cochrane 
will stand : he having recently announced his intention of going 
abroad for 18 months. At a meeting, on the ist June, at 
\h\ Brooks’s, no Strand, Aic.ssrs. Adams, Brooks, Mill, and 
Place arc named as the Committee to make this enquiry, 
klill declines to serve on this errand, for want of time. He is 
present, however, at Brooks’s house next day, Tuesday, the 2nd, 
and is one of four (with Place, Adams, and Sturch) named to 
draw up resolutions for the general meeting, fixed for Thursday, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, to receive Lord Cochrane’s 
answer, and to decide on the candidates to be nominated. 
On Thursday, the public meeting makes choice of Sir F. 
Biirdett and the Hon. D. Kinnaird. Mill is on the Committee 
for securing their return. Joseph Hume and Hobhouse are 
also on the Committee. Their first difficulty is to deal with 
two small noisy factions, one for proposing Henry rTunt, the 
other for Cartwright. Place is led into consultation with Mill, 
as to rhe proper answer to a bill denouncing their Committee, 
'PliLS, liowever, was only preparatory skirmishing; the real fight 
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came to lie with a different enemy. On Saturday the 6th, an 
iii:k [pendent body of the electors adopt a Requisition to Sir 
Samuel Romilly; this he receives on Monday following, the 
Sth ; and tlm-reupon consents to stand, if he can be returned 
without p-ersor.a; solicitation or canvass. He is strongly backed 
'in the Chronicle, by Perry. His np.-nd-; set to work, and are 
soon confident of his success. Place's Committee regard the 
nomination as an act of hostility, and persist with their own 
candidates. The facile pen of Kobhouse produces a soifilu 
ridiculing Perry as the sole author of Romilly's cat-idid:' i in-;;. 
AI)usivc'. squibs and placards were contrary to Place’s principle 
of conducting elections, but he could not control other people. 
Place pronoLiiices .Rorviilly a really formidable candidate; and 
so he is. Joseph Hume, having fallen from his horse, is con- 
fi-ned to the house, and writes Place that Rom illy is very 
proper man Place replies that he does not think so. The 
supporters of Romilly must have drawm off many of the electors 
that formerly stood by Place. Romilly goes so far as to say 
that Kinnaird is set up by a little committee of tradesmen, 
who ]jersuadc themselves that they are all-powxTful in West- 
minster This was simply to adopt one of the stock sneers 
of their political opponents ; true in form, with an insinuation 
not jMslified by the facts. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the Mill and Place party was very povrerful, although, 
on this occasion, deserted by many of its usual allies. Mill 
appears at two meetings of the general committee on the 
17th. He informs Place, who forthwith communicates to 
Brooks, that ‘‘after having accepted nearly ^400 from the 
personal friends of Kinnaird, those who had taken and ex- 

* Brougham echoes this sentiment in a speech made at Kenda.], in connex'iori 
with the election for the county of Westmoreland. Referring to what was going 
or. at V.’esiiiiiusier, he said “it was precise!}^ the same in principle with the 
:.'l rlvction. wiih This only difierence, that the usurpation of the 
peo] riv':'. ■■■ v..;? a. ’.'.y an oligarchy, a junto of themselves in the 
Meirop.oiis ; wh-crecs, in the province, it would l.>e eflacted by a single family”. 
Bioughum retained the soreness of his disappointment in 1814. 
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pended it were going to abandon him”. Place is intensely 
disgusted. 

The poll commences : Rom illy at the head ; Kinnaird 
nowhere. “P>urdett and Kinnaird’s Committee appear” says 
Romilly, “to be very angry at my being named as a candidate, 
and have published some violent hand-bills against me, in 
which they accuse me of being a lawyer, one of the Whig 
faction, &c. This nonsense seems to have had very little 
effect.” Jeremy Benthani took a line of his own, and wrote 
and signed a hand-bill, rq)i'cseniing Romilly to be an unfit 
member for Westminster, as being a lawyer, a whig, and a friend 
only to moderate reform. He sends this to the Burdett Com- 
mittee, but they decline to publish it The Examiner^ however, 
taking much the same line, very fairly states the objections to 
Romilly : the strongest being that he was certain of a ?eat 
elsewhere, and was merely weakening the stand that the, "West- 
minster electors had so long made for thorough-going '"Reform 
principles. 

After the fourth day, Kinnaird’s friends are obliged to with- 
draw him, in order to secure Burdett against the Government 
candidate, and, if possible, to place him at the head of the poll. 
In spite of all their exertions, Romilly keeps the head; but 
Burdett comes in second, and the ministerial candidate third. 

In a few weeks after the election, Romilly records “ a small 
but very pleasant dinner party” at Bentham’s, with Brougham, 
Dumont, ^^lili, and Rush the American minister. So ended 
the mighty strife for the present : another end is not far off. 

■Whatever rdill might think of the Romilly election, he would 
be highly gratified by the return of his dear Ricardo, who, by 
pocket power, secured the Irish borough of Portariingi;on. Of 
yet greater importance was the election of Joseph Hume, who 
found honour in his own country (thanks probably to Lord 
Panmure), and was returned for the Montrose burghs, keeping 
his seat, till he was chosen for Middlesex, in the Reform Bill 
times. Brougham also is in the House. 
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In the beginning (5th) of August, there is a farther letter to 
Napier, which, among other things, lets us know Mih's projects 
for the hiturc. 

“ My delay in v/riting did not arise from what you mis- 
name your ^ scold about PlayfalL* \ I take all that you said for 
sound and proper remonstrance; and shall do:;h;:h:>s attend 
to it, in a manner, I hope, to give you satisfaction, when I 
come to a second edition, of which you will be glad to hear 
that there is a near prospect. 

I was anxious to say, if I could, something useful on the 
subject of Conveyancing. I have looked into the subject with 
a good deal of care, and have often conversed upon it with 
Ilenth.an.]. There is nothing in any book beyond the practice 
of the different systems of actual law. Principles on the 
sul^ject nobody has thought of exhibiting. As far as it has 
been touched upon in any of Bentham’s ii'S.. it is under the 
head of Evidence, where it falls into the chapter on what he 
calls ^ Preappointed Evidence,’ or those articles of E\ id'v;nce, 
consisting chiefly of writings brought into existence at the 
present moment, for iiscedainiag at some future period a 
matter of fact which had its existence now, or at some ante- 
cedent period. I believe you will find this the general 
characteristic of all the branches of Conveyancing. The act of 
transferring is the volition of the parties ; the writings are the 
mode of providing evidence of that volition. To discuss the 
subject, you must work out this general idea by the force of 
your own philosophy. You will get no assistance from law- 
books or from lawyers. You do not know, perhaps, what is 
my presumption on the subject of Law. The next work which 
I meditate is a History of English Law, in which I mean to 
trace, as far as possible, the expedients of the several ages to 
the state of the human mind, and the circumstances of society 
in those ages, and to show their concord or discord with the 
standard of perfection ; and I am not without . hopes of 
making a book readable by ail, and if so, a book capable of 
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teaching law to all. And, after I will do what I can to. 
cxlhbit in full a systein of Jurisprudence to the world. This 
at any rate sra;xh; far forward among the several projects which 
f].oat in my head. 

“ I had a letter from Mr. Ricardo only two or three da}-s 
ago, in which' he expresses himself in terms of unbounded 
gratitude for your more than politeness. I beg you will accept 
my warmest I know not a better man than 

him on whom you ha\e laid your oidigations, or uTo will be 
more desirous of ::ctiir:y..-g them. I feel myself in such good 
humour vdth you just now, that I know not well how to refuse 
you anytlring. One thing coinforts me in undertaking ifa/Vt/- 
wAA, tha; I see not at present any reoscm. for a long article. 
Howc^'cr, at your leisure, I shall be clad of as minute an, 
exjTuv.uioii as you can afford, of your views with regard to 
both articles.” 

One thing surprises and disappoints me here, namely, liiat 
he should be so close upon his notable article Education,” 
and not advert to that article, which must have taken up a 
large portion of this autumn’s work. Although the subject was 
congenial to him, as partaking of jiure Psychology, yet it was 
completely outside of all his lines of occupation for the last 
few }-ears. 

The melancholy death of P.omilly, on the 2nd of Nov., took 
Mill down to Worthing, to render his sympatliy and aid to the 
family in their double bereavement. A new election for West- 
minster vv'as tlius precipitated, and no time was to be lost in 
searching for a candidate. Place is the first to move. He 
concocts a hand-bill putting forward Kinnaird. Re obtains 
the concurrence of Bentham and Plenry Bickersteth. Still, 
there was a question as between Kinnaird and IToblioiise. 
There were the usual troubles and coinpiicaiions with Hunt and 
Cartwright. In the end, Robhouse was put forward, and was 
opposed on the Vvdiig interest by the Hon. George Lamb, son 
of Lord Melbourne. 
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On the 5th Nov., Place wrote a long letter to T'.Iill at V/or- 
tiiing, describing the initial operations and the deplorable want 
of agreement among the liberals. Mill’s reply, dated the 6th, 
is as follows : — 

do not wonder at the disgust you express on so capital a 
blunder, about which there can be no doubt that you judge 
correctly. I look upon the thing as marred. Not that I am 
so sanguine as you about the returning of Kinnaird, had the 
best course been pursued. The people will be liikev'ann 
about him, in spite of all that could have been done ; and the 
minisi-.iy will be active and powerful, and have plenty of time, 
d'hc thing would be that Reformers and Whigs should 

agree about some one man, and unite their cuTorts, when there 
would be no contest. But who that man can be I own I do 
not see. If Lord Folkestone would consent, he would be the 
man, without any declaration ; or if Bennet would only declare 
for lioLisclicld suffrage and the ballot. About all this, Itowever, 
it is u^ei-.;.s.s to talk licre — as I shall soon see you. It was not 
worth your while to write all the particulars of the miserable 
blander. I shab hear them when I come. 

I cannot tell you how much I have been affected by the 
dreadful tragedy in this family. Wiien you and I saw them 
last year at Ford Abbey, and admired and loved them all, we 
should ha\'e declared that there were more elements of happL 
ness mixed up in their lot than in that of almost any other 
human beings we knew — and yet how sudden the reverse ! 

“ I do believe the gloom has affected my health — I have been 
obliged again to have recourse to medicines.” 

Mill did not act on the Committee on this occasion, and his 
hand is no longer apparent. The contest ended in the return 
of Lamb, by a m.ajority of 604 over Hobhouse. 

Mill’s struggles may now be considered as ended. The 
History was a great and speedy success, llie first edition was 
almost sold off; and he was entitled to a large sum as sharer 
in the profits. This, and the income of the subsequent 
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editions, he left in Baldwin’s hands, as an investment bearing 
interest; the proceeds would have been a good provision 
for his family. Unlbrtunately, Baldwin came to grief, and the 
money was not recovered. The crash did not come till after 
]\[iirs dentil, so that he was spared the mortification of witness- 
ing the downfall of a house that he had implicitly trusted, as 
well as the loss of his twelve years’ earnings. 

At this lime of day, I am not called upon to criticize the 
History of India. It has exercised its influence, and found its 
place. Any observations that are needful are such as will aid 
us in apjireciating the character of the auth.or. Coming to the 
subject with his |jv„;W;^r.s and his acquired knowledge, and 

expending upon it such an amount of labour, he could not but 
produce a work of originaliiv and grasp. If the whole of his 
time for twelve years was not liic;r;ii])- devoted to the task, it 
was, we may say, sLil-'^l.-mtially devoted; for his diversions 
consisted mostly in discussing topics allied to the problems 
tliat the Plistory had to deal with. In a long Preface, he sets 
forth his design, and the difficulties he had to encounter ; and 
makes his well-known apology for writing on India without 
having seen the country. 

The first Book narrates the commencement of the British 
intercourse with India, and carries it on to the establishment 
of the Company on a durable basis by the Act of the sixth of 
Queen Anne. The second Book is what arrests our attention 
as the most characteristic, bold, and original portion of the 
work. It undertakes to exhibit the character, the history, the 
manners, religion, arts, literature, and laws of the people of 
India ; togctlier wdth the pliysical influences arising out of the 
climate, the soil, and the productions of the country. This last 
part, however, has no chapter expressly allotted to it, and is 
hardly perceptible anywhere. The first-named part is the best 
product of the author’s genius. Here he exerted all his powers 
to make a grand sociological display — valuable in itself, and a 
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most important accessory to the narrative of events, The 
analysis of ihie Kindoo insdtutions is‘ methodical and exhaus- 
i:\-e, and is accompanied with a severe criticism of their merits 
and their rank in the scale of development. To the student 
of forty years ago, the reading of this book was an intellectual 
turning-point. The best ideas of the sociological writers of 
the eighteenth century were combined with the Bentham 
j)hilosophy of law, and the author’s own independent reflec- 
tions, to make a dissertation of startling novelty to the gene- 
ration that first perused it. Subsequent research and criticism 
found various misv:i.ke.s and siiortcomings. Being written while 
the public was prepossessed by an excessive admiration for 
J-Iindoo institutions and literature, due to Sir W. Jones and 
others, the review was too cNi.amg'ag ■ \hc bow bent too far 
in the opposite direcliom 

The annotator employed to edit and continue the Plistory, 
Mr, IT. H. Vf does not scruple to charge his author with 
a hostile animus both here and in other parts of the work : of 
this the reader of the text and notes together will be the best 
judge. He also ccmpluins that the undue disparagement tended 
to increase lie diff< ■’.■kies of the British rule in Lidia, and to pre- 
occupy the minds of officials with an undue contempt for the 
Hindoo people. If this effect really happened, it was more than 
compensated by the iin.spaiing severity of the criticism bestowed 
upon all those that had borne a part in founding and extend- 
ing our Indian Empire. 

The third Book is devoted to the narrative of the transac- 
tions of the ninety-eight years from 1707 to 1805 — the critical 
period of the ('or.solidatioii of the East India Company. 
This wns the ewsuiul cejn-'urv that saw the extension of their 
dominions by all kinds of accidents and arts: that was wound 
up by the administrations of Clive and EFasiings, and die firs'c 
inilitaiy gfiory of Wellington. 

Tlve concfiudiiig ijaragraTih of the Introduction is compre- 
hensive and sho:t. 
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The subject forms an entire, and highly in :eri portion 
of tlie liritish History; and it is hardly possible diui ii-e matter 
Hiiould have been brought tcigether, for the first time, without 
being instructive, how unskilfully soever the task may have 
been perfoimcd. If the success corresponded with tlu.: wislies 
of the author, he would tlirow light upon a state of society, 
curious, and commonly misunderstood ; upon the history of 
society, wliicl) in the compass of his work presents it.self in 
almost all its stages and all its shapes ; upon the principles of 
legislation, in '.vhich he has so many important to 

describe ; and upon interests of his countiy, of which, to a 
great degree, his countrymen liave remained in ignorance, while 
prejudice ped tl’C prerogatives of understanding/’ 

The iuitliors forte in the mere narrative is lu.cidity of state- ^ 
merit. His higlier function is to criticize, and to a])pe;i-tiou 
prai.se and blame. His impartiality in this respect may not: be 
unc}uestionable ; but it is as great as could be expected of any 
man in such a subject. His judgment errs in pitching his 
standard somewhat too high. 

The arrangement, or method of the narrative, in the point 
of view of composition, is far from perfect ; but must be 
reckoned probably as good as the author's situation would 
allow. The work being new, the materials had to be sought 
out, and presented in tolerable fulness. This, with the other 
aims that the author entertained, was enough to engross ids 
j)Owers as the first historian of India. We can now, however, 
sec that the great complexity of the details, the plurality of 
concurring events over an immense area, makes up an 
enormous prolfiem of narrative art, soluble only by concentrat- 
ing attention upon that one effort Mill’s power of political 
generalizing helps him here; he discerns and sets forth 
com];)rehcn.sive views that reduce the chaotic mass into a happy 
simplicity. Thus, take the opening sentence of his chapter on 
the conquests of Timur : — 

The birth of Timur^ or Tamerlane, was cast at one of those 
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recurring periods, in the history of Asiatic sovereignties, wlien 
the enjoyment of power for several generations, ba'-iug extin- 
guished all manly virtues in the degenerate descendants of some 
active usurper, prepares the governors of the provinces for 
revolt, dissolves the power of the state, and opens the way for 
the elc'ealion of some new and daring adventurer.’^ 

Still, there are wanted in addition, some of the highest 
devices of narnuis c cojuiJosition to make the History of India 
take any distinct sla-!,-..: iii the memory, ^\'hat these are, I do 
not here euipure: they are probably far from perfection even in 
the latest historians \ yet a great advancement may be traced in 
such examples as Carlyle’s Friedrich, and Kinglake’s Crimean 
War. Both these writers appear to be alive to the class of 
diiTiculdcs that attach, in a still greater degree, to any narrative 
of the events that make up the history of British India; I 
mean, more particularly, multiplication and complexity of 
transactions. 

'“ 'The -style of the History was always spoken of by Bentham 
in terms of general condemnation. The friendly reviewer in 
the Edinhurgh Review is more specific in j)oirjting out what he 
considers its defects. 

“ We cannot speak as favourably of Mr. style as of his 
matter. It has many marks of carelessness, and some of bad 
taste ; and the narration, in a few instances, is not free from 
that greatest of all defects — obscurity ; which has arisen from 
an inattention to the use of the tenses of the verbs. In his 
disquisitions, it is vigorous, though not alwTqvs pure or digni- 
fied : and violations of the usage of the language with respect 
to particular words, are not unfrequently to be met with. But 
of all these faults our readers will he able to judge from the 
extracts more severely than we can ourselves — who rise from 
the reading of the work, grateful for the vast body of informa- 
tion which it conveys, and impressed with respect, not only for 
the intellectual qualities of the author, but for his high and rare 
virtues as an historian.” 
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'^I^’HE present chapter includes the a[)poi:itincnLto the India 
JL Ploiise, and the writings carried on during the five jj^ears 
sul/sccpieiit to that event. The break is made after the 
finishing of the abides for the and before the 

starling of tlie JJ^csfinlnskr Review. 

This period saw a great augmentation of Mill’s influence in 
general society. The four years at Ford Abbey, and the 
engrossment with the Histoiy, had kept him within a very 
select circle of friends and acquaintances. Fie is now fixed in 
I.ondon, and, altliough carrying on literary work as Vvcll as the 
business of his office, he is in every way a freer man, and can 
afford to spend more time in company. The circle of his 
intimate friends is enlarged. The new accessions include seme 
very important names. 

It was in the year 1S18, that he became acquainted with 
(;EORG£ Grote *. the inuoduction being effected through 
.Ricardo. Tlie following extract of a IcllCt written in May, 
1819, gives Grote’.s ilrst impressions of Mill : — 

“ I have breakfasted and dined several times with Ricardo, 
who has been uncommonly civil and kind to me. I have met 
Mill often at his house, and hope to derive great pleasure and 
instruction from his acquaintance, as he is a very profound 
thinking man, and seems well disposed to communicate, as 
well as clear and intelligible in his manner. His mind has, 
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indeed, all that cynicism and asperity which belong to the 
Benthamian school, and what I chiefly dislike in him is, the 
readiness and seeming preference with which he dwells on the 
faults and defects of others — even of the greatest men ! But it 
is so veiy rarely that a man of any depth comes across my path, 
that I shall most assuredly cultivate his acquaintance a good 
deal farther.”’'^ 

This contains perhaps the strongest language Grote ever 
employed in describing Mill’s censorial tendency. His mode 
of speaking in after life was in terms of almost unexceptional 
eulogy; as may be seen in his Review article on John Mill's 
Hamilton. Mr^. Grote, in her Ferso?ial Life of Groie^ w^hile 
speaking in i:c:"r)s of highest admiration of ]>owers and 

his influence for good, greatly exaggerated the strength of his 
anti]\alhies to the Aristocratical Class. She also couples with 
his dislike to Established churches a corresponding dislike to 
the ministers, which was not the fact ; he never ceased to have 
friends among the clergy of the church. She is equally guilty 
of overstraining, when she sa3^s that IMill, while possessing the 
faculty of kindling in his auditors the generous impulses 
tovrards the popular side, led them, at the same time, ‘‘to 
regard the cultivation of individual affections and symj)athies 
as destructive of lofty aims, and indubitably hurtful to the 
mental character 

It was fortunate for Grote that Mrs. Grote came herself 


* I-Iis Diar;.' for ^rarch, contains, at an interval of five days, two of tlieso 
mootings with Mil!, TI'.us ; Tuesday, March:, 23rd. Rose at 6. Read 
Kani, an'.l ale a little bread and biitUir, till pasi S, when I went v.p to lirook 
iSirect 10 Ijreakfast vcilh >.Tr. Ricardo; was very poliLoly received l:>y him; 
walked wiLli liiin and IMr. Mill in Sc. James’s Park nraii near T2." Sunday^ 
ATarcli, 2Slh. i^ose at % past 5. Studied Kani i:ntil ;/ pa.st 8. w’lon I sot on 
to l>reakrast v.rei Mr. Rica.rflo. Met Mr. :\Ti!! there, and enjoyed some most 
interesting and instructive diseotirsc with them, indoors and out (walking in 
Kensington Gaivlens), until pest 3. when I inouiitcd my ];or.se and set o'T to 
Peckenham. Waas exircmoly exliausted with faiigne and hungvrv.ricn I arrived 
there, arid ate and dniiik picntifiLlly, which quciiched my intcllcciaal vigour for 
the night.’* 
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under the spell of IMilFs conversation, and was always readj^ to 
meet him in society ; so that he became one of their most 
frccjiicrit guests, and in return received them at his own house. 
The occasions of their intimacy both on private and on public 
affairs, will come up in the course of our narrative, chiefly 
tiirough the aid of Mrs. Grote’s reminiscences. 

No other n.)tal>le accession to the list of friends is recorded 
for the next two years. The India House post brought him 
iviio coiitLiCL with many superior men, both among the officials, 
and among the Directors. It is enough to name Peacock, 
wlio was just i)eneath him in position, and came to be head at 
his deat h. 

It was in rSai that he became acquainted with John 
Austin. Soon after this, Charles Austin arrived in town, 
fresh from Cambridge, and was introduced at once to Mill, and 
became one of John Milr.s associate.s. He was the medium of 
introducing a number of his Cambridge contemporaries, young 
men of ability, then also commencing their career in London : 
tliesc were Edward Strutt (Lord Belper), Hyde and Charles 
Villiers, and Macaulay. Strutt and the Villierses became zealous 
disciples of the elder Mill, and remained his admirers to the last. 
Of xMacaulay we shall hear afterwards. John Rom illy (Lord 
Romilly) was, of course, known to Mill in bis father’s life- 
time : he was a youth of sixteen when Mill v/ent down to the 
family on their afiliction. 

About the same date, 1822-3, William Ellis was introduced 
to Mill, and through him to his son, and was very much with 
them both, till his marriage took him to reside at a distance 
from town. He had t\vo brothers who also came to see Mill.* 

* In n. JcfU'r to the Times in 1873, wrote : — “ Fifty years ago it was my 

good, fortune to !k.' introduced to iSFr. Janies Miii, and through him to his son, 
John Stuart jVIii], to both of whom T am indebted for more than I can find 
words to expre.s.s. They set nu; thinxing for myself. One result of my studies 
and reflections -fas Ftven ih-.; deep conviction ir.aithe clemenLary truths of Social 
Science— rounded long i-efore T was l'.>orn — ought to be taught in all our scltoois; 
and for more than 25 years I have employed the greater part of ilie time which. 
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Roebuck and George John Graham, were for a long time John 
]\[ ill's inseparable companions, but they did not enjoy his 
father’s regards in any great degree ; they are not to be counted 
among visitors at the Walter Coulson, in 1822, was 

Editor of the Traveller newspaper, an important Liberal organ. 
He had been, says John Mill, an amanuensis of Eentham, then 
a reporter, then an editor, before settling down in the profes- 
sion of the law. He was one of Mill’s most intimate com- 
l^anions, especially in the last years of his life. Albany 
Fonblanque began to write in the Ckronide, under Black, in 
1823, and became one of the -‘i i'i circle. 

I cannot point to the begiiming of the intimacy between 
I\li]l and Henry Btckersteth, who became Master of the 
Rolls, as Lord Langdrile, 

Their strong mutual attachment will be manifested as we go 
on. Bickersteth first appears in the Bentham circle, in 1818, 
’Trlien he writes a long letter to Burdett, with a view to bring 
about a common action between him and Bentham, in the 
cause of Reform (BciVLham’s Works, x. 492). 

The well-known Richard Sharp, commonly called Conversa 
tion-Sharp, has been for some time one of Mill’s acquaintances. 
A year or two hence, they are much thrown together. 

I must not forget in the list, for this period, John Ramsay 
M‘CuUoch, the political economist, whose genial and hearty 
ways got him numerous friends, although he never abated one 
whit of the roughness of his native speech. John Mill, Mrs. 
Grote, and everybody, delighted in mimicking hLCulloch. 

1819. 

It was in the early months of this, year, that the canvass for 
the India House appointment was going on. There is a letter 
to Thomson explaining the situation in the beginning of April. 

Z could spurc from business to promoLe such teaching, both as a teacher and a 
writer of little boobs intended cliieih- for children and their teachers.” 
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was much pleased with your felicitation upon the success 
of my ‘nook. V\'c are now bu.sy preparing for a second edition. 
Uliat you tell me about some of the .[kljiiburgh Reviewers was 
not altogether a secret to me; and was by no means unex- 
pcc;ted ; as I know something of the spirit which reigns in that 
quarter. There has been an account of it in the Journal des 
Savans ; ar.-d ::s n.::'.:!- ration is higher tlum I expected it to be 
for Several years : kno-vi:—- that it had nothing to recommend 
it in respect totliose supcrllcial decorations, on whicli ephemeral 
rej-iutation is built I am fully aware at the same time of the 
force of your observations about and profit by them 
as much as may be in ])ro[ taring for the and Edition. 

‘‘I had heard something of the Edinburgh Journal set up in 
rivnlship of yours ; and thought the conduct not very hand- 
some on the part of some of i;u. inihbhliuils. I shall hear from"' 
Baldwin the results, but hope you will send me as much as 
possible of the secret history. 

“I am now going to mention to 3’ou an affair which is in 
agitation, and for which your interest may be of good service 
to me. A place in the India House of (I am told) a year, 
requiring attendance from 10 to 4, is about to be vacated. It 
is the place held by Mr Halhed in the Examiner’s Office. I 
have been encouraged to apply for it. My letter lias been 
laid before tire Court of directors ; and I think I have con- 
siderable chance of success. Several of the Directors are my 
declared friends , and a good deal of application of consider- 
able weigh L has been made to others of them. The rcj)uiai;ion 
of my book, too, I am told is even a strong recommendation. 
You can do a great deal, I doubt not, with Thornhill, and I 
could wish you to write both to him and to Col. Beaufort, in as 
strong terms as your conscience vrlll allow ; Mr. Thornhill may 
not only have his own vote, Iwit may be able to influence 
others. The thing is of more importance than it seems; as it 
may lead to more. I have been told by my friends in the 
Direction, entre notes ^ “ Accept of any thing, however small, in 
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the first instance : if once in, we shall be able to push you onf’ 
’As the affair will be decided shortly, you cannot make your 
application too soon. These are all the circumstances ^\^ii^:]J I 
think are necessary to let you know what is in the wind ; and 
with you, I know, not] ring- more is wanted. 

MilFs friends spared no pains to secure this appointment. 
Hume and Ricardo made great exertions in the city. Mr. 
Grote remembered being asked by Ricardo (who had then 
recently introduced him to:. 11 “') ro use his infiiieiice with India 
proprietors. The chairs ” (Chairman and Deputy-Cli airman) 
\vere in ];is favour, solely on the ground of his ability and 
kiiowlcclge of India. There was of course a considerable mas.s 
of Tory opposition to. be got over. Canning, however, who 
was then President of the India Board, is credited with being in 
j\riirs favour. This is rendered highly probable by Bentham’s 
remark already quoted, and by an expression in one of Milf.s 
letters (to be given presently), wliich seems to show that he 
made the personal acquaintance of Canning soon after. 

It was on the 12th of May, that he was appointed “an 
Assistant to the Examiner of India Correspondence,” salary 
;i^Soo, The subsequent steps of his promotion were as 
follows; — On the loth April, 1821, he was appointed second 
Assistant to the Examiner, Edward Strachey being first Assist- 
ant; salary 10.00. He was now fourth in the office. On the 
9th April, 1823, he was put ahead of Strachey, and appointed 
Assistant Examiner at ^^1200 ; he was now second. This rise 
created the vacancy that led to John’s being taken in as a junior 
clerk. On the ist Dec., 1830, he became Examiner; salary 
;^T9oo. He was now chief. On the 17th .Feb.., 1836, his 
salary was fixed at ^2000. This he enjoyed only four months. 

It appears that the business of the office was grcaily in 
arrears, when Mill joined. I shall have to quote a letter of 
his own containing a passage to this effect. A still stronger 
statement occurs in a letter .of Bentham to I.ord Cclc.;-.'. r. 
After speaking in a very slighting manner of the action o:." ti-.c 
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Directors, Bentlinm snys : — ‘‘Of the four Examiners, all of 
them very wd] disposed men, ]\lill almost alone finds appro- 
priate active talent, in addition to intellectual aptitude, '‘.'i 
he came in, there r.Cid been, in relation to the financial depart- 
ment, not to >};vak of oth.ers, more than a twelvemonth's 
t]es[iatclRS of which no notice had been taken 

From the time of. his entering the India House, till he 
became chief Examiner, in 1830, his occupation vras the 
Revenue Department ; which was, therefore, the only branch 
wliere he exercised direct control. It was his duty to draft the 
w] if.ilc desj utivaios relating to that department. When he became 
Examiner, he superintended all the departments; he did not 
neeessaril}' draft despatches in any one, but read those that 
were prepared by the Assistants. 

John Mill speaks in general terms of the improvements 
introduced by his father into the Indian Administration, biR 
unfortunately does not specify any precise heads. No one” is '"1 
now left that can speak of the details of his official career. 

It is certain that he made the first drafts of the despatches in 
his own department, but he is not answerable for their final 
form ; they had to pass through the superior authorities in the 
office, and then be submitted to the Board of Control. Our 
best, and indeed our onty, opportunity of obtaining an insight 
into his official work, will occur in the course of the discussions 
on the renewal of the India charter (1831-33), when he came 
before a succession of Committees of the House of Commons, 
and was examined at great length on all matters coming within 
the sphere of his duties. 

At the India House, the highest officials, in common with 
the lowest, observed the office hours, from 10 to 4. In the 
government offices, at Whitehall and Downing Street, the - 
chiefs of departments and the upper officials usually take a < 
margin, and appear some time between eleven and one. They 
m;.iy have iliclr despatch boxes conveyed to their own houses in 
the afternoon, and do a little work in the morning at home ; 
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but nobody asks any questions, provided they get through the 
business soineliow. In those six hours at the India House, 
strictly kept by the Mills, father and son, to the last, tiiey 
found time for a good deal of their philosojihical and other 
writing ,* while doing full justice to the demands of tlie Court 
of the Directors upon their time and attention. Their business 
did not flow in a stream, but came by gushes. 

In the Bentham Memoirs, there are scattered allusions as to 
what JMill might induce the Indian Governinent to do, in the 
way of Judicial Reforms: the subject was often mooted between 
IMill and Bentham. The wide influence that John Mill alludes 
to must have been apart from the routine of his office. 

It appears from two notes that have been preserved, that 
John ^vlurray tlie publisher, sought and obtained, tlirough 
Ricardo, Mill's assistance in connexion with some of liis 
publications. The notes are civil and defcrejiiial in the ex- 
treme, and might have led to closer relations, had Mill been so 
disposed. AA’ell would it have been for his family, if he 
had committed to Murray’s hands the publication of the 

Histo 7 y. 

The only reu-nipi-cg scrap of information for 1819 is a letter 
to Napier (loth Sept.), which I give entire : — 

«« I wrote immediately to Ricardo, telling him you counted 
upon his half promise as a whole one. I received from him a 
parcel of excuses, but as there was none of them good for 
anything, I wrote to him that I should send you word of his 
having undertaken the task. It is unaffected diflidence vrhich 
is the cause of his unwillingness, for he is as modest as he is 
able. He will put down his thoughts, he says, and send them 
to you, but that you will have to write the article [Funding 
System] for yourself. But of this there is no fear except his 
owm. As for Foimdatmi^ I have no doubt you ought to make 
it an article, and a great many very absurd pjrejud ices standing 
in the w^ay of good might be removed by it. I should like to 
do it, but am afraid to overload my time. I am preparing the 
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second edition of my ITlslOfy of India, nncl I have loads of 
East India despatches Vvdth their enclosiires to read, of a size 
wliieh vo,)ii!d frighten you. IVlieii I have got ii].) the arrears, 
which had aca'iimiilated in this department before my admis- 
sion, I shah be more at my ease. You need be under no alarui 
about my article Government I shall say nothing capable of 
alarming even a Wlulg, and he is more terrified. at the principles 
of good g(rccrnmcjit th.an tlic worst of ‘Tories. I would under- 
take to make jMr.' Canning a convert to the principles of good 
govenunenl. sooner than your Lord Grey and your Sir James 
Mackintosh ; and I have now an opportunity of speaking with 
some kmowledge of Canning. You liave at any rate seen wliat 
has been in the newspapers vrith regard to ilie health of ?\Ir. 
Brouglnun, which struck me with much alarm, the rnoirient 
I saw it, and all I have since heard has only added to my 
fears.” 

This was a year of great commercial distress, of riots, 
demonstrations, and uprisings ever increasing ; with unflinch- 
ing resistance on the part of the Government. In January, 
Henry Hunt presides over a great Reform meeting in 
Manchester. In July, Birmingham elects Sir Charles 'Wolscley 
as its representative. He is very soon arrested, and becomes 
long a popular hero. In August, took place the Manchester 
demonstration that led to the Peterloo affliir, for which Hunt 
and many oih.cr.s vrcrc apprehended. In December, Parliament 
passed the hirnous Six Acts of Castlereagh, against sedition and 
libels. The last of the six was specially directed against the 
unstamped political periodicals, and was more prolific of 
prosecutions and imprisonments than all the rest. The jiro- 
visions were such, as to keep up a perpetual war between the 
government and the cheap press, wliich lasted into the Reform 
times, and l)ecamc ilic opprobrium of the Liberal Ministry till 
Urn reduction of the stamp duty in 1836. 

Ihe I- ox Dinner at h^'ewcastle, on the 6th January, was 
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m .‘Riorable for a powerful speech of Earl Grey, given at full in 
the Chronicle. In December, Lord John Russell 

brought in a motion on Parliamentary Reform. 


1S20. 

For this year, the extant indications are few. There are 
pressing notes of invitation from ?;roi!,J:am to Sunday break- 
fasts. Flere is the only sentence tliat touches a point of 
interest: — “In these times of Queens and Kings [Queen’s 
trial going on], there is hardly any rational talk with any 
one, 

A letter to Napier on the nth May, is a milestone in the 
progress of the more important articles of the Siiiapleirieut, and 
has some interesting matter besides ; — 

“The article Government make about tlirce sheets, and 
th.at on JurisJ)ritdaice I will ondea^•Gur to confine within the 
same limits. I agree with you that nothing but a compre- 
hensi\e outline should for such a work as yours be attempted. 
I'he difficulty, however, is to give as much of the reasons on 
which your framework is erected, as not to leave it wholly 
unsupported ; for the giving of reasons requires words, and 
sometimes not a few. Both articles are alread}' on paper, and 
need only some curtailing and filling to be ready for you. 
Both, howtwer, will need transcription, which is a devil of a 
task. You will grieve me by wdiat you predict respecting the 
Professorship of Ivloral Philosophy. From what I had lieard, 
I ]-ejoiced to think that you would be the man. I reckon the 
appointment of a proper person a matter of first-rate importance, 
and the one to whom you allude (John V\'iison) makes one sick 
to think of him. Instead of the delightful exhortations to 
mental enterprise, and to press forward unceasingly to new 
attainments, to whicli I listened wnth rapture from tlie lips of 
Mr. Stenvart, the unfortunate youth will hear from the man in 
question nothing bur exhonations to the implicit adoption of 
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opinions already received, and to hate and persecute every 
man who shows a disposition to go beyond ih.v-aL You flatter 
rne liigldy hy telling’ me you thought of lue. If it were oncr^il 
to me- -iiuiwii.hsLmuliug the degree in whi-h I think I am, 
useful I'i.Te, ru.'t'vitiisianding both the power and the income 
which ma}- in time be connected with m\' sitiuition, and 
notwithstanding London, the centre of intelligence, out of 
which I should not whlingU' take up my residence — I sliould 
be i)ii;o:ied what to do. So it is better, perhaps, as it is. 
You have no chance for Arackintesh, and I cannot imagine he 
was CA'er serious of thinking of it. He lives but for London 
display ; //.v'Av ef faire parler de S(?/] in certain circles, in his 
heaven.’’^ 

IVe I;:.’...: here that very contingency which Hunt mistook 
for the vat'ancy in the Glasgow chair of Greek. My surmise, 
expressed before I saw this letter, as to how he would feel if 
the Edinburgh chair had been put in his view, is almost exactly 
confirmed from his own mouth. 

.h’our da5^s after this letter was written, John leaves for 
France, where he stays fourteen months. His father’s home- 
c'ccupations are so far changed : he has now to take charge of 
the education of the younger children himself, and to corre- 
spond with John as to his doings in France. 

The next letter is on ’die 20th Nov., and also tells its own 
tale. It would appear that Ricardo, in the plenitude of his 
wealth, had scruples about taking payment for his contributions 
to the Supplement. 

“I received your very liberal enclosure for the article 
GovvnniicnL for which please to accept my best thanks. I 
liad been spending a month witlt Ricardo in Glostershire, and 
1 and your leUor arrived at home on the same day. As I felt 
no dijiiculiy in talking to Ricardo himself about the point 
wliicii you have referred to me, I transcribed what you had 

^ Sell: ir. Codconrii s Mcyiiulrs^ p. 370, the account of the election to the 
Moiiii Iwiiusopiiy clinir 
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said, I have his answer in which he says he would have no 
yiride in refusing, but rather a pride in receiving such remune- 
ration, if it is customary for amateurs in such ciiTunistaDccs to 
do so. Ricardo adds that his scruples are of two kinds — first 
on account of the article, vrhich he says is not worth payment ; 
secondly, because, pat-ment having formed no part of the 
motive which inJiiCLd him to write the article, he reckons 
Ihmself not entitled to payment. He then prays me to decide 
for him, but says he will on no accout receive more than at the 
rate of your most ordinary allowance. 

“ I see no reason to doubt my being ready for you with 
Jurisprudence. j\;[y object is to describe exactly wlrat a com- 
plete corpus juris ought to be, and to afford some specimens, if 
possible, of the mode of composing it 

“I have yet to speak to you about an application v. lurli has 
been made to me as to the article on Government., from certain 
persons, who think it calculated to disseminate very useful 
notions, and wish to give a stimulus to the circulation of them. 
Tlieir proposal is, to print (not for sale, but gratis distribution) 
a thousand copies. I l ave refused my consent till I should 
learn from you, whether this would be considered an impro- 
priety with respect to the Supplement To me it appears the 
reverse, as the distribution would in some degree operate as an 
ad\crtisemcnt” .... 

Napier must have given consent to the re-printing of the 
article “ Government Hume, Grote, and I don’t know how 
many others, subscribed for this reprint ; and there were 
ultimately included all Mill’s greater articles, which were bound 
in a volume, and privately disseminated. Once when Hume 
came to Aberdeen, on an electioneering occasion, he gave a 
copy to our then-commencing Mechanics’ Institution : which is 
the one I have been in the habit of referring to. 

It is of importance to mark the date of the publication of the 
article Government., as constituting an epoch in the political 
history of the time. 
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The first great public event of the year, is the death of 
George IIL, and the accession of his son. Then come the 
i.'eT'ug oiorihs of die Queen’s trial, damaging alike to tlie King 
and to tlie Ministry. The Cato-Street Conspiracy (Feb.) gives 
rise to a very sensational Trial for High Treason, where all the 
anti(|iie forms were preserved. Glasgow takes its turn in 
piopular discuiiet 

In Par! lament. May 8, there is presented by Mr. Alexander 
Ikiring (Lord Ashburton), a Petition from the hlerchanrs 
of LonJijn in favoiir of Free Trade. This led to important 
conse'iueiices. In June, Brougham introduces his Plan for the 
Ediicaiicai of the Poor, about vviiich he soon gets into hot 
water with his allies in the Liberal camp. ITunie is alrci-dy 
cons'picuoiis in o\erhai:]ing the Revenue machinery. Lord 
Jolin Russell cree])s on in the path of Reform. He brings 
in a Bill to suspend the issue of Writs to Gram pound, and 
tliree other places, with an ultimate view to their disfranchise-, 
inent. 

In the beginning of this year came out a reinar'<::i)!e W'irk 
that jjku’cd a great part in the next ten years’ Reform struggle. 
It is entitled— -The Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked, 
being an account of the Places, Pensions, and Sinecures, and 
the Revenues of the Clergy and the I.anded Aristocracy. It 
provided the data for the statement so often made in tlie 
course of the Reform agitation, that less than two hundred 
persons (members of the Aristocracy) returned two thirds of 
the House of Commons. The exact numbers are, according to 
the book, 471 members, returned by 144 Peers and 123 
Commoners. To these add 16 members nominated by 
( Ivn ernmeni; : and die remalnucr indejiendent of nomination is 
171. I Wvf: r'-Ci;!!',:!::. hearing ihe name of the Blac/c 
Jjook in the excirlng monrljs of 1831-2 ; but I never saw the 
volume itself till lately; and I was not aware that it had been 
so long published. 
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The record of the present; year is considerably fuller. 

On the 3rd of January, there is a letter to Napier. 

helievc I ha\ e novv fulfilled all the obligations, in the way 
of articles, which I am under to you. There is one article 
more, however, which, if you have not otherwise provided for 
it, I shall be very glad to undertake. That is. Liberty of the 
Press, or Libel Law, whichever title you chose to range it 
under, I think on that subject I could throw a good deal of 
light. I have also a hankering for Logic ^ but they come 
too near each other ; and I am afraid to undertake for too 
much. 

By the by, there is a friend of mine who has vri-itten a very 
learned, and, what is more, a truly pl-.llosopliical discourse on 
the subject of Magic, which he would be very happy to have 
jirinted in your work. From the specimen I have seen, it will 
prove, I think, not only instructive, but amusing. I am not at 
liberty to mention the name of the author. He is a young 
City banker, and the son of a man who is an eminent banker, 
and is a very extraordinary person, in his circumstances, boih 
for knovvficdge and clear vigorous thinking. 

As to public matters, the question of a change of Ministers 
is still very doubtful. If the present people are not faint- 
hearted, they may remain in. I am told, however, and by 
people wlio have opportunities of knowing, that they are 
faint-hearted, in which case the Whigs may have another six 
months, which I think is as long a purchase as their Ministry 
■will be worth. They will neither please the people nor the 
harpies. They cannot do good, even if they would, -without 
reform irg the Parliament, for the harpies (forming a majority 
of the ilouse) must be satisfied, and reform the Parliament 
they will not. They are fools both in the public and selfish 
sense of the word.’’ 

The city banker was Grote. The article did not appear, and 

S3 
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was probably^ destroyed or transferred by its author 3 I am not 
aware of any trace of it in his subsequent works. 

It is worth while to note that the pro'posal to write on the 
IJbcrty of the Press came from Mill himself. He had dis- 
cussed the subject so often, from the days of trie Literary 
Journal down to the last year of the Pliitant/irjist that he 
could not but feel himself p'regnar.t and anxious to a^rancv?. his 
thoughts into a moiV; systematic and :)eiivi:inefu form; audit 
was fortiimite tiiat Napier gcivc his consent. 

On the jaiii February occurred T.indsay’s sudden death at a 
pLibhc meeting for tliwartijig ProLigiiands Education Scheme. 
As may be sup]:)oscd. the opposition was grounded oii Ilrougr)anr's 
trimming to the Cliurch. 

On the loth April, Mill gains a step in his office; being 
in apt)ointment as Second Assistant to the Exa- 
miner,” vSalaiy ;^iooo. The head of the department, called 
*‘the iLxaminer,” is William McCulloch; the first Assistant, 
Edward Strachey ; then Mill, followed by Peacock. 'This ar- 
rangement continues for two years. 

Again progress is reported for the Encylopcedia^ on the loth 
of July, in a letter otherwise interesting. 

‘‘ I have been hard at work upon the article Liberty of the 
Press, and for that purpose suspended the printing of my book 
on Political Economy. I have refused to pay my annual visit 
to Ricardo, that I may work for you, so that you must not 
blame me if there is a little delay. I will see what I can do 
for ‘‘ Law of Nations T I have no expectation of being able to 
satisfy myself ; for it is a wide subject, to which little has been 
done, the study of which I have reserved for some period of 
leisure. But it is bettor I should say what I can say, than 
that the subject should be omitted. I must not omit to 
express the great satisfaction I received from your telling nie« 
that Professor Stewart expresses some curiosity respecting me. 
You say he wishes he could recollect my being at his class. 

I doubt not he would know me if he saw me. Fie must at 
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least have been perfectl}^ familiar with my face.” (Here follows 
the passage already quoted, p. i6.) 

Among incidental scraps of this year that have been pre- 
served are three letters from the Rev. William Tdid-. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Professor of Moral IMjilosoij]:)-. 
i'he last is this. 

jMagd. Coll., Oxford, July 30th , 1821 . 

“My Dear Sir, 

“ I was much disappointed that your engagements were 
of such a nature as to prevent your visiting me. I had pro- 
mised myself much pleasure from receiving you among us. 
Tire fates seem indeed to have interfered to oppose our meet- 
ing; but I will hope better things next year. I am glad to 
hear that John is returned — it would have given me sincere 
pleasure to have seen him here, but I am obliged to set off for 
Lausanne to-nnorrow morning. A letter from him will ai'A-;<y.s 
be a gratification, and need I add from yourself. My address 
is, Rev. W. Mills, Poste restante, Lausanne. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 

«Yery truly yours, 

Wm. Mills.” 

On the 27th July, ir.dcfiuig.'ible Allen wrote about re-corn- 
mencing the Philanthropist - — a new series ; the first number to 
to be out in October. He asks a sheet from YilVi on Educa- 
tion, the terms being as before. “ I am encouraged to hope 
from what passed between us when we conversed on the subjec'-i: 
at the India House, that they (his friends Ih.e promoters) may 
be favoured with thy assistance in this way — the work is to be 
kept quite clear from all politicks, if thou canst make it con- 
venient. I will write again and state my views as to the 
principal points to be insisted upon.” This letter of Allen’s is 
addressed to Mill, at ‘‘Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire”. I do 
not know who he was now visiting at Great Marlow. 

A letter to Napier on the 21st Aug., relates to Libcr'ty of 
tlu PresSf which, it seems, was considered too long. 
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“ I had not an idea that you wished less than three sheets 
I set however al^out ciirLalhn;^', and that, without doing more 
tlian tliere w^as time for doing, was no easy matter. It is easy 
to compress when you write anew ; but to cut out, wiilioiit 
destroying the continuity of the discourse, and weakening the 
evidence of your doctrines, is not, if your discourse has an\" 
continuity, without its difficulties. 

“ I was not pleased with this article {Liberty of the Press) 
before, and I am less pleased with it now — but I have, I think, 
brought the size of it within your limits, and still think my 
c:h.)crrines are made out. 

“ I meant to have written a long letter, but I have continued 
nij jbling at the article till I have left myself no time. It goes j 
by the mail addressed to Constable & Co., this evening. I amJ 
sorry for die inconvenience to which I fear you have been put| 
by die delax- cf it. I could not however do more. 

Let me knew, with your first convenience, as near about thfJ 
time as you can when you will want the article ^Law off 
Nations,’ and how much space you should like to bestow| 
upon it.” ^ 

There is an interesting letter on the 28th of December, from 
Zachary iiacaulay, with whom Mill had long been on terms of 
intimacy, in connexion with the philanthropic schemes that 
both had laboured at. 

Brighton, 2 Slh Dac.y 1S21. 

Dear Sir, ^ 

“ You will recollect ray mentioning to }'OU some time 
back, a [Riper of die Court of Directors on the Sugar Trade 
of India, which was likely to prove of great use in the dis- 
cussions soon to arise on the subject of the West Indian 
Monopoly. The paper to which I allude, is thus referred to 
by the V-.’est Indian rianters in 1S04, in order to shew how 
imjiossihle it would be for them to enter into competition in 
tlie growdi of Sugar with the free labourers of Llinclostan. 
‘\\"e refer to the reports made in the year 1801, on the subject 
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pf private trade, by a special Committee to the Directors of 
tlie East India Company, and approved by them, and by a 
'General Court of Proprietors, to establish these positions, &c.’ 
If you should be able to trace the paper from this allusion to 
it, so as to give me the dates, or other disiingiiishing circum- 
stances by which on applying to some Director it ma]^ be easily 
and certainly got at, you will do me a very great favour. You 
may address the particulars hither. 

I have lately been applied to to find an intelligent person, 
capable of writing well and quickly on general political sui'jjects; 
some such person, for example, as Spankie was when imported 
from the North — some alumnus of a Scotch University, who 
can turn his hand readily to any common topic of public 
interest, and who is in want of employment, and to whom a 
moderate salary would be an object of desire. , Do you know 
any such man? You might do him as well as my friend a 
service by pointing him out. 

, “ I ought not to close this letter without telling you that I have 

' read your book with much interest, and that I owe to it a great 
accession of information. It will prove, I have no doubt, a 
most valuable elementary work. I will not venture to say that 
I agree with you in all your positions until I idaall have given 
it a second perusal. On one point, and one point only at 
present, I am disposed to question the correctness of your 
reasoning, and that is the same w-hich was questioned by Mr. 
Tooke when we last met. I doubt, that is to say, whether the 
tendency of taxation be to increase the price of articles. The 
currency and productions being given ('uantities. 

^^With sincere esteem, I remain, 

My dear sir, 

‘‘Yours very faithfully, 

“Zaceary Macaulays” 

Mill adds this in Pencil. “Mr. Mudie — was educated at 
Aberdeen — co-conductor of the Dundee Advertiser — Reference 
to Dr. Barclay — and to Mr. Ross of the Times Office — Editor 
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and principal writer in the Caledonian^ a sort of collection of 
essays.” 

The work nlliicled to in the letter is of course the Elements 
of Poll Heal Economy, which was published this year. It is 
the sun.nninLi- up and methodizing of all hlilFs reflections, 
disci]ssio}is, and writings upon the subject for nearly twenty 
years. John IJill (Aniohwp-afJiy) says that the book flrst 
took shape in a course of verbal instructions to him by his 
father, duihig their walks. Each day after returning home 
John coinmiLicd to paper what his father had c\;:;4.;LLi:dcd, and 
in this way the book was gradually developed. ThisS must 
have Ijcen Ijefore Tih.-i went to France. For several years, the 
discussions with Ricardo may have been instrumental in 
bringing the plan of the work to maturity. 

With the publication of this work, we may associate '’the. 
founding of the Political Ecofiomy Clnb, which also took place 
this year. The projector of the Club was Thomas Tooke ; the 
same who drafted the Petition to Parliament, of Sth May last 
year, from tlie Merchants of London, in favour of Free Trade. 
I'he nucleus of the Society was a small knot of Political 
Economists (Mill included) who had for some time held 
evening meetings at Ricardo’s house, for the discussion of 
Economical questions. The furthering of the Free Trade 
movement, inaugurated by the Merchants’ Petition, was the 
foremost object in the view of the projectors of the Club. 
Mill was s])ecially named to draft the Rules, the original of 
which is still preserved in his hand To the strictly regulative 
portion, he appended the following paragraphs, by way of 
recommendation or exhortation. 

‘^The Members of this Society wdll regard their mutual 
instruction, and the diffusion amongst others of first principles 
of Political Economy, as a real and important obligation. 

As the Press is the grand instrument for the diffusion of 
knowledge or of error, all the Members of this Society will 
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regard it as iruvrc-ii-'-ent upon them to watch carefully the 
proceedings of the Press, and to ascertain if any doctiines 
hostile to sound views on Political Economy have been 
'iu'opagated : to contribute whatever may be in their power to 
refute such erroneous doctrines, and controvert their influ- 
ence ; and to avail themselves of every favourable opportunity 
for the publication of seasonable truths within the province of 
this Science. 

It shall be considered the 'duty of the Society, individually 
and collectively, to aid the circulation of all publications which 
tliey deem useful to the Science, by making the merits of them 
known as widely as possible, and to iin.-'i the influence of hurt- 
ful publications by the same means. ’’ 

The Society soon embraced a large body, including the 
most eminent political economists and politicians of the time. 
It has continued to the present hour, and has been maintained 
■ from the .same sources. All the men of political eminence 
«*» ^ bave been c:U'Oik:d in it. Every one of our Chancellors of 
the Exchequer has passed through the ordeal of its debates. 
John Mill was eventually introduced, and was most assiduous 
in attendance for the remainder of his life ; for a very long 
time, it was the only society that he frequented. 

Mill was of course a prominent member from the first ; and 
always appeared to advantage in the discussions. The renowned 
Malthus, who made such a success in dealing -with the one sub- 
- ject of Population, was by no means regarded as a steady light 
on Political Economy at large. His manual of the general 
subject is certainly not a sails factory performance. The 
survivors among the early members of the Club well remember 
Mill’s crushing criticisms of Malthus’ speeches. 

The article on Governmcfit was already bearing fruit. Sir 
James Mackintosh had propounded in the Edinburgh Review 
a scheme of Parliamentary Reform, that was much in vogue 
for a time, founded on the representation of Classes. Grote 
brought out a pamphlet in reply, in which he went over the 
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whole groiind of Parliamentary Reform very much from Mill’s 
point of view. He disposed of the Class system and handled 
with vigour the Reviewer’s objections to Universal Suffrage 
and the Ballot. 

In public events, the year was very stirring. The Parlia- 
mentary Session was an unusually busy one. The omission of 
the Queen’s name from the Liturgy made the first topic of 
attack on 'lIlc Ministr}^ Petitions for Reform are pouring in : 
various motions are made on the subject. Lord John Russell 
repeats his Bill for the Disfranchisement of Grampound. 
Burdett is in trouble for ronccting on the aT.'irc; a-sier (Peterlooo) 
massacre, and is convicted (in a Court of Law) for the Libel, 
and fined and imprisoned. His constituents hold a demon- 
stration ; Hobhouse in tlie chair. The Roman Catholic claims 
are brought up. Joseph Plume attacks the Army Estimates,, 
and has a general motion for retrenchment of the Public 
Expenditure. Sir James Mackintosh is doing himself credit 
by following in the footsteps of Romilly, with an equtil amount 
of rebuffs. PTee Trade is discussed 

. This year Sir John Stuart died. JUst before his death, he 
sent a silver cup to his godsoii, with an inscription testifying 
his respect both to his father and to him. He also made John 
a present of (such is the family Imdirio-:) with the 

ostensible aim of sending him to Cambridge. His father is 
reported to have said that John already knew more than he 
would learn at Cambridge. 

Mill’s correspondence with Sir John and Lady Jane is not 
preserved. The death of their only daughter in 1812, must 
have drawn forth from him a strong expression of condolence. 
A letter of Lady Jane to him, probably after the publication 
of his History, was long kept among his papers, but is not now 
in existence. The substance of it I have heard repeated from 
memory. She addresses him as of old, “My Dear James”. 
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She congratulates him on having become a great man, !)u.l 
hopes that he has not slackened his interest in the great end 
of life (religion). She further informs him tliar. she has been 
delighted with Chalmers’s Astronomical Sermons, and gives 
her opinion of the Doctor, then in the blaze of his preaching 
fame. 


1822. 

A letter to Napier on the 14th January, describes his 
condition at the beginning of this year. His fits of gout were 
almost of a periodic nature, and seem to have been growing in 
severity. 

“I have been disabled for work for ui wards cf a month by 
a severe fit of the gout, of which I have still so miicli in my 
right hand that I am obliged to use the penmanship of another 
to write to you. 

This has thrown me so far back in all my operations that it 
will not be in my power to undertake your three proposed 
articles, Penitentiaries^ Police^ and Prisons, Besides, I question 
whether I should have had ajiything to say upon any of ila^-e 
subjects, which would have answered your purpose. With 
respect to two of them, Penitentiaries and Priso 7 is^ I should 
have done little more than describe Jeremy Bentham’s 
Panopticon, and his plan of Panopticon Idanageineiit. which 
appear to me to approach perfection. And with respect to 
Police if you have an efficient Penal Law, such as I described 
in the article jurisprndmee, I hardly see anything which 
remains for Police to perform ; unless it be to guard against 
certain nuisances and calamities, arising not from moral but 
from physical sources. I have of course been retarded in my 
work on the Law of Nations^ as vreil as in my other under- 
takings. In that, hovvever, you shall not be disappointed, at 
least in respect to time, for of the matter I cannot speak with 
so much confidence. My principal object will be to shew that 
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there is hardly any such thing as a law of nations : that hardly 
any thing deserving the name of law between nation and 
nation, has existed, or ever can exist. 

‘‘Thanks for your on the appearance of the 

EIcwe)its of PoUiical Ecoiiomy, It will flatter me much to 
learn Llait you a|)provc of it I have considerable curiosity 
to know Yshcii you the Scotch Economists think of it. 

“ It gratiiies me exceedingly to hear that a copy of Sir Dudley 
North's on Trade, is in existence. I have been on 

the look-out for it for years : and you will confer on me a 
great favour by securing for me a copy of the impression which, 
is to be made by your friend.” 

On the 13111 jMay, Benthani sends to Brougham one of his 
Jeu d’ csfrit epistles : — 


“ ijtk May, 1S22. 

“ Get together a gang, and bring them to the Hermitage, 
to devour such eatables and drinkables as are to be found 
in it. 

“ 1 . From ITon Durable House : — 

“ I. Brougham, Henry. 

“2. Denman. 

“ 3. Hume, Joseph. 

“4. Mackinto.sh, Jamies. 

“5. Ricardo, David. 

“ II. From Lincoln’s Inn Fields : — 

“ 6. Whishaw, John. 

“ HI. From India House : — 

“7. Mill, James.” 

“ Witness matchless Constitution.” 

On the 2ist of May, Mill writes again to Napier. 

“I have at last sent to Hurst & Robinson the article on 
Law of Natums which has been a heavy weight on my con- 
science for the last fortnight. 

I had postponed, as you relaxed the time, the performance 
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of the last things required for it, till I had left myself too little 
time for them, and fifty things, when the push came, har)])ened 
to break in upon me, and day after day permitted me to make 
little progress. 

I shall be extremely sorry, if I find that I have put you to 
inconvenience. 

“ I hope that what I have said will help to circumscribe the 
vagueness of men’s ideas on the subject, a vagueness which here, 
perhaps, has hitherto been more remarkable than on any other 
part of the field of legislation. 

“ I sliall be much obliged to you to let me have a few copies 
of the article, which I know I can dispose of in such a manner 
as to be serviceable to the Su]:>]jlement. Pray, also, remember 
your promise about a copy of Sir .Dudley North’s pamphlet.” 

After John returned from France, in the preceding year, his 
father had written a letter of thanks to Sir Samuel and Lady 
Bentham, for their great kindness in taking charge of him. 
The letter, it appears, had been put aside by mistake, and was 
not received for a year afterwards. On 7th September, Sir 
Samuel writes in reply. A short extract is enough for our 
pur[)ose. — His wife and family often express to one another 
great desire of learning how far your son continues to pursue 
his studies with the same extraordinary success which we 
witnessed, and what line of life he seems likely to take to.” 

In one of Mrs. Grote’s letters, to which I have had access, 
dated 14th October, there are a few references to Mill and his 
friends : — 

read, a few days ago, an interesting and long letter 
from Mr. Ricardo to Mr. Mill, a good part of which related 
to the conversations he had maintained with the great men at 
Geneva ” . . . . 

Mill is very w^ell, and is much occupied by the interest 
which he feels in the chance of a new Governor (-general) for 
India, Lord Hastings, being about to return. Lord William 
Bentinck is the man among the candidates whom he thinks 
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most fit, as indeed I believe every one else thinks ; but I fear 
he has no chance.” 

A postscrijit to the same letter says: — ^^Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Black dined here yesterday, and the former acquainted 
us tlait Lord Amlierst certainly goes out Governor-general of 
India.” 

Zacliary ?'.Iacauiay writes on the 18th Nov., respecting 
some important election then pending. I cannot say what 
it v,Ts, but the note has an interest as bearing on hiilfs 
fiiendships, 

iSth .U V. 1S22, 

“ ?v 1 y dear Sir, 

“ I cannot find that G. Townsend of Trinity has yet 
declared himself. hlay I beg you therefore to write to 
him ? 

.^dhlthus is with us, and Whishaw will be with us if Scadeli 
retires. We Ine.e pursued the policy of asking for second 
votes, in the event of the candidate witfj drawing for whom the 
vote is first engaged. Peril ai)s you could secure the rever- 
sionary vote of Bickersteth, and of Townsend should he be 
against us. 

Yours ever truly, 

“Z. Macaulay.” 

It was this year that Mill began to compose his A?ialysis of 
the ILimau Mind, He had taken a summer at 

Dorking, where the family stayed six months in the year ; he 
remaining there throughout his six weeks’ holiday, and going 
down from Friday to Monday, during the rest of the time. 
To the end of his life, he kept up this inTiingcmci'.t shifting 
Ills (juarLcrs from year to year ; but finally settling in the small 
nurJ village of ?iiick!-Jiam, on the Dorking road, not far from 
Leatherhead and Epsom. The Analysis cost him six of these 
holidays, being published in 1829. 

John’s reading had this year advanced to Psycholog}^, and 
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his exercises and conversations would no doubt chime in with 
his father’s own studies preparatory to his work.^ 

The business of Parliament for the year opens with discus- 
sions on Agricultural Distress. Next come bills for Irish Insur- 
rection, and Suspension of Habeas Corpis in that unhappy 
country. On the 25th April, there is a long debate on Lord 
John Russell’s motion — “That the present state of the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament requires the most serious 
consideration of this House Canning delivers ‘ an elaborate 
oration, which is the subject of a scathing letter by Grote in 
the Morning Chronicle. Motion lost by 269 to 164. Hume 
has a motion on Irish Tithes, and, a fetv weeks later, proposes 
a string of Thirty-eight Resolutions relative to our Financial 
System. 


1823. 

This was an eventful year, and documents have been pre- 
served on all the leading incidents. 

In the month of March, Prof. Townsend of Cambridge 
writes urgently to induce Mill to send John to Cambridge. 
“ When you have decided what to do with your son, pray let 
me know. I cannot but still adhere to my first opinion, that 
he ought to form acquaintances with his contemporaries at the 
commencement of his life, at an English University.” 

On the 27th ]\:Iay, he writes again to entreat tliat he may be 
allowed to enter John’s name at Trinity College, “Wliatever 
you may wish his eventual destiny to be, his prosperity in life 
cannot be retarded, but must, on the contrary, be increased by 
making an acquaintance at an English University with his 
Patrician contemporaries. I have not forgotten your wish for 

^ The list of books given in the A uMwgraJiky comprises — Locke. Hoivetins. 
Hartley, Berkeley, Hume (Essays only), Reid, Stewart, Bro>Mi (Cause and 
Effect), 
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the books I promised yoM, and 5^011 may depend u})on their 
being sent, but the work I have now in hand compels me to 
proceed slowly, and to keep by me whatever profitable autho- 
rities I mn.y be required to consult. The MicJiaelis^ liowever, 

I will bring to town with me, and send it by my brother’s 
servant to your house.” 

John’s destiny had been settled a fortnight previous to this 
letter. 

There is no clue so far as I know to Mill’s object in borrevv- 
ing TJieological treatises at :.his particular time. Townsend 
had a fine lil^rary, and is pressing in his invitations to Mill to 
come and look tlirough it. Mill never lost his interest in 
Tlieology, o\ L-ii when he took the negative side ; and his 
articles in the JVesiminsicr /?(.■<• vba', to be afterwards referred to, 
contain -do^ty of matter bearing on the ecclesiastical relations 
of the churches. 

A loiig letter horn hlnjor Cartwright, on the 26th May, 
entreats Mill’s intervention in getting up a meeting for aiding 
the Spaniards to maintain their indo])endence against France. 

The meeting took place on the 14th June, at the London 
Tavern ; Hobhoiise in the chair. Burdett sent a letter of 
apology, being ill with gout, but spoke of Reform in very 
enthusiastic terms. Hume gave Liberty of the Press. There 
was a good subscription at the meeting.” 

Bcnthani had recommended trying Ricardo. “ The others 
thouglit of, are Lord Folkestone, Sir F. Burdett, Afessrs. G. 
Bennet, Hobhouse, Peter Moore, as well as Messrs. Knight & 
James (M.P. for Ca;-u.de) of which two we consider ourselves 
as sure. , 

“ It is wished that you would undertake to speak with Sir | 
PTancis, who, after his well-remembered resolutions of 1817, 
and his letter of Friday last^ cannot be supposed to hang 
back. lie ought indeed, and perhaps he will, take the lead 
I mean to speak with Lord Folkestone, Messrs. Bennet & 
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?tToore. Should you succeed with Mr. Ricardo, we must not 
despair of Mr. Hume.” 

A letter to Thomson on the 22nd May, contains important 
intelligence. 

Good and our usual occupations have been pretty 

invariable with us. Mrs. JMill and the children are all down at 
Dorking, very happy, and where they wuli be for the rest 
of the summer, I going down pretty regularly on the Friday 
C'-‘ening. and rennnning till Monday morning. 

You will be glad to hear that I have been appointed ist 
Assistant Examiner, that is next to McCulloch {who is at the 
head of the office), and of course his successor, and that I have 
had j£2co a year added to my salary, which is now ^1200 a 
year. The court of Directors have also appointed John to this 
office, on a footing on which he will in all probability be in the 
receipt of a larger income at an early age than he would be in 
any profession ; and as he can still keep his hours as a student 
of law, his way to the legal profession is not barred, if he should 
afterwards prefer it. 

I shall have occasion to write you a line in a day or two, 
by M. Louis Say, the brother of the author of the fimous 
French work on Political Economy, He is a manufacturer of 
eminence, and is here with a desire to see what he can of our 
manufacturing establishments. John lived in his brother’s 
house when he was in Paris, and I am anxious to make some 
return. I hope therefore you will do what you can to forward 
his views.” 

We now see vdiat Mill’s friends among the Directors meant 
by saying that they would push him on. He is made to change 
positions with Strachey, who falls from the second to the third 
place in the office. 

For May and June, there are a few memoranda from Mrs. 
Crete’s correspondence. Ricardo, with Mill and Maberly, dined 
at Threddle.” as she called their house in Thread needle Street, 
over the ^ banking house. She and Grote breakfasted some 
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flays afier wards at Ricardo’s. It was the morning of a grand 
'VdcsirniiisL-jr i*olitical dinner, and Grote prompted him for his 
si.ieech on the occasion, wl'.icli wa.s much looked forward to* 
1'he dinner was to celebrate the i dtli anniversary of the triumpli 
of the VfcsLiiin.sLer electors, in taking the elections into their 
own hand at Place’s instigation. Ricardo |)roposed : i'he 
only remedy for our natural grievances is a full, free, fliir and 
equal of the people in the Commons House of 

rarliament k 

Another dinner at “Threddle” brings together Ricardo, 
hlill, and .i^I'Calloch (on a visit to London, he being now 
editor of the Scotsman). In her chafhng way, Mrs. G. tells' 
us that tiiey had a controversy on the iijeasure of value, 
and gives iddCiilloclds winding up, in his incurable broad 
S' X, 'tell, 

Mrs. Grote next intimates that she has fixed a breakfast for 
Lord W. Bentinck to meet Mill, and talk over Ireland, whither 
Lord W. is going. , 

V.'c now c<.)me to the harrowing incident of the year, the 
unexpected and painful death of Ricardo. Several letters have 
been preserved surficlent to tell the sad story. 

I give first a portion of a letter to Napier, dated iith Sep- 
tember. 

am very much flattered with the favourable opinion which 
you tell me Mr. ZvI^Culloch has formed of me. I certainly 
very much d-esire it, for few men have ever made a more ^ 
favourable impression upon me. I like, and I admire him 
exceedingly. Please to offer my kindest remembrance to him. 
He will be grieved to hear that we have been on the very point 
of losing our inestimable friend Ricardo. I had the first 
intimation of it by a letter from poor Mrs. Ricardo yestcrda-xc 
An abscess in the ear, deep in the head, was the malady. It 
has been got the better of; and I trust, from her representa- 
tion, that danger is over. But his constitution, which is not 
strong, must have received a dreadful shock. I tremble to 
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think of the risk we have run. M^Cullocli and I would have 
been inconsolable. 

As to Logic, we must talk of that another time : but you 
must not expect the book too soon : though my expositions are 
pretty well down upon paper. 

“Mr. McCulloch is a man with abundance of leisure. Tell 
him he ought to think of an old friend in Leadenliall Street ; 
and not to be too long in letting him know how the work of 
grace goes on v\dthin him.’^ 

The reference to Logic can hardly be for the Supplement. 
There was talk of an article on the subject, in a former com- 
munication, but the letter L has now been long passed. Mill 
is busy on the studies for the Analysis^ which contains a cen- 
siderable “ screed of Logic ; and he may have been proposing 
to himself a separate treatise. 

Now comes the catastrophe. This is given in a long letter 
to McCulloch on the 19th. 

“East India House, igth Sept, 1823. 

dear Sir, 

“You and I need not tell to one another how much we 
grieve on this deplorable occasion. With an estimate of his 
value in the cause of mankind, which to most men would 
appear to be mere extravagance, I have the recollection of a 
dozen years of the most delightful intercourse, during ther 
greater part of which time he had hardly a thought ora piirpQge, 
respecting either public or his private affairs, in which I ' was 
not his confidnnt and adviser. 

“ My chief purpose in writing is the relief I shall find in 
communicating with the man w-ho of all meii./in the world 
estimated my lamented friend most exactly:-as' I did ; and also, 
in case you should not have received the particulars of his 
illness from any other quarter, to give you a few details which 
will be interesting to you. 

“The malady commenced with a pain in the car, which 
resembled a common ear-ache and which they treated as the 
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effect of some small cold. He suffered somewhat on the 
vSundiiy uiglit, but had little pain remaining after he got up tlie 
next day ; .and the same symptoms were repeated for se^■eral 
mights and days. Towards the end of the week the sufferirig 
increased, and hecaiue dreadAil, when the strongest a])plir-a- 
tions were dccincd necessar5^ On the Saturday night the - 
imposthume brokC; and the pain abated : but .so much was he 
reduced, and the whole frame affected, that they corliniied 
in considerable alarm. On Tuesday morning, hov.'cver, he 
Seemed dev;:d-.(”y bolter, and Mrs. Ricardo wrote to me 
describii'ig wliat had lu^ j-t.-med, and urging me to make a run 
down to Gatcomb, as like!}' to help in cheering the dear 
sufferer, and accelerating his convalescence. This letter I 
rec:eived on the \\hdiie.^'day morning and on the hnca\' 
morning I received a few lines from poor -.larv-, written at ■ 
twelve (felhk on Thiirsda}--, and stating tliat tliey were all 
a.ssembled in the adjoining room, waiting every moment for, 
the dis.solution of her below-d father. The pain in the head 
had ■'mol, and after a period of unspeakable agony, pres- 
sure on the brain ensued, wliich producu-d first doliiium, and 
tiien stiiiH'.)]’, which continued till death. 

“ I have had several communications from the family since, 
one from Mr. Moses Ricardo yestcrcla}". Their siiffcring.s 
you who know liow he was loved and how he was valued can 
fc>Tsi 1 y conceive. Of Mrs. Ricardo he says that ‘^though she 
is looking shockingly, she does not complain, and bears her 
loss wi{]-i resignation and fortitude”. The health of those who > 
are younger is less likely to be seriously invaded. 

There is a j)C)int which.' I must mention though I shall 
probably have to write to you about it more at length here- 
after. Some of us have been talking of the desirableness of 
some ap])roT)riatc testimony of respect for his memory: and 
the foundation of a lecture.ship of political economy, to be 
marked by his name, has suggested itself. The thing will be 
seriously considered, and you shall hear. 
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“ I have only room to add. that as you and I are Iiis two 
:nid only genuine disciples, his memory must be a bond of 
connexion between us. In your friendship I look for com- 
pensation for the loss of his. “ , 

Most truly yours, 

Mill. 

Excuse me for addressing this to the Scot swan. Newspaper 
Office, as I know not but there "will be another of your name 
in Edinburgh, and am anxious that this letter should certainly 
reach you.” 

A note from Brougham touches on the event, and informs 
us wdiat business of a public kind was up at the moment. 

“My DEAR Sir, 

“ I have hardly had the heart to wwitc to you since tlie 
fatal event of last Wednesday. I had seen our most excellent 
friend on the day before and in the very place \\]>ere he died, 
having attended the Deputation there. I trust you will be able 
to meet the directors of our Infant Asylum on Tuesday next 
at four, at J. Smith’s, No. 13 New Street, Spring Gardens, 
which is a central situation and chosen as convenient for 
all 

“ Yours ever most truly, 

“H, Brougham.” 

Here are a few sentences from I^Irs. Grote. 

“As to Mr. Ricardo’s death, it is useless to commence any 
observations on the irreparable loss to the country and to liis 
friends, I never saw George so oppressed by any event 
before. Mill w’as terribly affected — far more so than you 
would have supposed it likely. The heart of him was touched, 
and his nature revealed more tenderness on this occasion than 
I had believed to reside within his philosophic frame. I am 
woman enough to feel greater admiration for him than before, 
on this account.” 

The following letter by Mill was inserted in the Morning 
Chronicle. 
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** Permit me to pay a tribute, in the name of my country, to 
the memory of one of the most valuable men whose loss she 
has ever had to deplore. 

Perhaps no man was ever taken from his friends, leaving 
in their minds a more unmixed sensation of having been 
deprived of one of the greatest blessings which it was possible 
for them to possess. His gentleness united with firmness, his 
indulgence tempered with prudence, rendered him an object 
of affection and confidence to all connected with him, beyond 
what those who have not witnessed an equally perfoci: chcrncu:;* 
can easily conceive. 

Tlie history of Mr. Ricardo holds out a bright and inspir- 
ing example. Mr. Ricardo had everything to do for himself, 
and he did everything. Let not the generous youth whose 
a.s])irations are liighor than his circumstances des[}air of attain- 
ing either the highest intellectual excellence, or the highest 
influence on the welfare of his species, when he recollects -in 
what circumstances Mr. Ricardo opened, and in what he 
closed, his memorable life. Pie had his fortune to make, he 
had his mind to form, he had even his education to commence 
and to conduct. In a field of the most intense competition, 
he realised a large fortune, with the universal esteem and 
affection of those who could best judge of the honour and 
purity of his acts. Amid this scene of active exertion and 
practical detail, he cultivated and he acquired habits of intense, 
and patient, and comprehensive thinking, such as have been 
rarely equalled, and never excelled. 

The lights which Mr. Ricardo slied upon the science of 
Political Economy may be compared, either for difficulty or 
for importance, with those which have given renown to the very 
greatest names in the history of moral and political science. 

“ A new field of exertion was opened to him in the ITouse 
of Commons ; and when one reflects on vs'hat he had done, 
and what he was capable of doing, to accelerate the progress 
of enlightened legislation, it is difficult to point out another 
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life the loss of which could be regarded as such an evil to his 
country. 

“It is universally known how signal a change has taken 
place in the tone of the House of CommonSj on subjects of 
Political Economy, during his short Parliamentary career; and 
though he had the advantage of a Ministry, some of whom 
were sulncicntly enlightened to be warm in the same beneficent 
course, yet they will not be among the most backward to 
acknowledge how much his calm and clear exposition of 
principles, his acute detection of sophistry, and unwearied 
industry, contributed to the great result ; and they will not be 
among those who will be the most insensible to his loss. 

“ Mr. Ricardo had given indicaiions that his mind was not 
confined to the department of Political Economy, but embraced 
the science of Legislation in its most extensive sense. When 
one reflects on the decisive exposition he had made of what 
is essentially demanded as security for good Government ; on 
" his intrepid and ever memorable declaration in favour of un- 
limited freedom of thought, and freedom of speech, on subjects 
of religion ; on the ■len-cverance with which he pursued his 
objects ; on the growing influence inseparable from his moral 
and intellectual character ; on his total exemption from the 
vulgar trammels of party and from all those weaknesses of 
which so many men of considerable parts render themselves 
the voluntary slaves of the interests and prejudices of the great, 
it is impossible to estimate the amount of obligation under 
which we might have been laid to that truly great man, had 
his life been prolonged some years for our service. 

“By affording insertion to this simple statement, you will 
gratify the feelings of one who, in the death of Mr. Ricardo, 
has sustained a loss which can never be repaired, and who mil 
cherish the recollection of his friendship while sense and 
memory remain. 

On the Lectureship mentioned in the letter to McCulloch, 
Mrs. Grote gives some farther notices. “ There have been 
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two meetings at our house, about the P.E. chair. I believe if 
?\Ir. John Smith had not exerted himself as he did, at the last, 
it ^vould have dropped. Mr. Lefevre, Air. !Mill, George Grote, 
and Air. J. Smith, were the only supporters.’^ A little 

later slie v-rltcs, “The resolutions adopted are, to raise sub- 
scriptions of ^1200, which is to support a Lecture on 
Political Economy for ten years — ^100 per annum for the 
lecturer, ;^2o for the use of a room. The committee (Mill, 
Tooke, John Lefevre, Grote, and Warburton) to choose the 
lecturer. George says, McCulloch vrill in all probability be the 
lecturer.” ArCulloch was chosen. 

This )'ear saw the starting of the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution: Dr. r:l: ::;-ecL, President. According to Mrs. Grote’s 
account, in the letter just quoted, “ Place is the main promoter, 
and is devoting his whole time just now to its c.>t.::;h.Piine:A 
Mill gives a donation of 

The last meir.orandtim of the year is a letter to Dr. Thomson, 
the interest of vrhich has been anticipated; being the letter 
where he declines becoming a .seca’.-j;^^ on the ground of the 
misfortunes that his father had brought upon himself from that 
cause. 

I postpone for a little the notice of the starting of the 
Wesiminstcr Review^ which fell within the present year. 

It is worth repeating that John Black has now his full swing 
in the J^ionun;^ Clitvnide, 

In Parliament, the rush of Reform Petitions is steadily 
increasing. Lord John Russell moots the subject twice in the 
House. " Distress still continues. Free Trade is 

discussed once. Hume attacks first the Colonial Expenditure, 
and tlien il-e Church Esiablishment in Ireland. Alaberly has 
a motion for reducing Taxation to the extent of 7 millions. 
I'he Roman Catholic Question is again debated. There is 
another Irisli Insurrection Bill Brougham reviews the ad- 
ministration of the Law in Ireland. 


Chapter V. 


ARTICLES IN THE SUPPLEMENT TO TPIS 
ENCYCLOPHIDIA 3 RITANNICA. 

i8i6 — 1823. 

GOVERNMENT. 

I SHALL commence with this, as being out of sight the 
most important of the series. In the train of events 
culminating in the Reform Bill of 1832, this article 
counted as a principal factor. It was both an impelling and a 
guiding force ; and, taken along with the other disquisitions of 
the author, and his influence with those that came into personal 
contact with him, it, in all probability, made our political history 
very different from what it might otherwise have been. 

A farther point of interest attaches to the present article, — 
namely, its being attacked by Macaulay, in a series of articles, 
in the Edinbitrgh Review ; an attack made in the interest of 
IVhiggism, as against the Radical school. There was much 
superficiality, as ^vell as flip];)ancy, in Macaulay’s articles ; yet, 
they exposed weak points in the statement, if not in the sub- 
stance, of our author’s theories; and they are memorable for 
having created an epoch in the intellectual history of his son, 
so far as concerned the Logic of Politics. 

Previous to the composition of the article, in 1820, Mill 
had little or no opportunity for explaining his views on the 
theory of Government. Jeffrey would not trust the subject to 
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liim, in Edinburgh ; and it did not come within the scope 

of the Fhilanihropist 

Although Bentham and he were very much at one in the 
general docLrines of Politics, Bentham was late in approaching 
the problem of the best Form of Government ; he was content 
with elaborating those portions of Jurisprudence, that were 
equally applicable under every form. His Constitutional Code 
was occupied more with the distribution of functions, and the 
mode of administration, than with the choice of rulers ; 
although he never doubted that for the more advanced nations, 
the representative principle was the best. In the years after 
the Peace, when pas-ii.'ur-cu.hiry reform became a question, 'he 
Ijroduced his Catechism of Parlia^nenta^y Reform^ in which 
he advocated universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote 
by ballot, and thus became the head centre of radicalism in 
Westminster politics. He was cheered to the echo by Biirdett, 
Cartwright, and the extreme men, while very impatient with 
Romilly and Ricardo, for stopping short of his positions. 

All this time. Mill, so far as we know, was silent. At last 
his opportunity came, and he set forth the whole theory of 
Government in a compact shape, which bore the impress of 
his own thinking, although powerfully backed by Bentham’s 
searching criticisms, and fertile constructiveness. The form 
of expressing the foundation of Ethics — the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number — was clung to for its political bearings ; 
it asserted the rights of the many against the few. In this 
advocacy, as we shall see. Mill stood supreme. 

It will shorten the account of the article itself, to preface a 
remark or two regarding the points in dispute as to the logic of 

*We have seen his opposition to Romilly's election for Westminster, in 
1818. To Ricardo, he wrote a few months previously, to this effect : — ■ 

“ I told Burdett you Iiad ^-ot down to iriemiiality, and were wavering be- 
tween that and annuality, where I could not helr> f!atter'>g; myself you would 
fix; also, in respect of extent, down to .*!■ /'.r K-r though I should 

prefer universality on account of its simplicity and uncxciusivencss, I myself 
should be glad to compound.” 
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tlic question. Whoever has read John Mill’s chapters in his 
Lo^L on the Logic of Politics, will understand the exact 
nature of the difficulties attending a Science of Government 
It is enough here, to indicate the two grounds of the Science 
— namely, the Deductive, or a frimH method, and the 
Inductive or Historical method. As John Mill eiTectually 
shows, no trustworthy conclusions can be drawn vuthoiit at 
least a concurrence of these two methods. James Mill was 
regarded as exclusively reposing on Deduction; Macaulay 
ostentatiously avowed his sole reliance on Induction or 
Historical experience. I will endeavour to show briefly how 
die case stood as between the two. 

The article begins by stating the end of Government ; the 
union of a certain number of men to protect one another. 
Then comes the means : namely, to entrust certain persons 
with powder to protect the rest. One leap farther brings us to 
the gist of the whole question — how to prevent the power 
...given for protection from being abused. The author reviews 
the simple forms of Government — Dcmocratical, Aristocratical, 
and Monarchical and shows that in no one of these, are the 
requisite securities to be found. The Democratical, in its 
primitive form, being the assembling of the whole community, 
is unwieldy and impracticable. In an Aristocracy, there is 
the defect of want of motive to intellcctLial appheatior... on the 
part of the members ; and, farther, the natural disposition of 
men to prey upon those that are within their power. Mon- 
archy is liable to much the same objections. 

At this point, hoivever, comes in the ingenious argument of 
Hobbes, that the Monarch, being one man, will be sooner 
saliated with good things than an Aristocracy, and will thus 
cease at a much earlier stage to make his community his prey. 
In examining this question, Mill shows his views of the method 
or logic of politics. First, he refers to History, or the experi- 
ence test. This he soon finds to be so divided as not to 
yield any certain conclusion. Absolute monarchs have been 
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frcqnentl}? the scourges of human nature. Then, again, the 
people of Denmark, tired (Ta;; opp^e^-he .\r;;ao{'v;ny. rc'-oh'ed 
that their nionarcii ^i-oe’d be absolute, and are now as well 
governed as any people in Europe. In Greece, in spite of the 
defects of Democracy, human nature rose to a pitch of 
brilliancy never equalled. In short, “As the surface of history 
affords no certain principle of decision, we must go beyond the 
sur.rc(.:e. and pcneiraie- to the springs within’’. This means 
that we are to proceed to deduce Aom the laws of human 
nature the conduct of human beings entrusted witli tibscliite 
power, Tlie d.. duction is, that there is not in the mind of a 
King, or in tlie minds of an Aristocracy, any p-c-inl of satura- 
tion with the objects of desire And an appeal is made to 
corroborative facts, such as the treatment of slaves in the West 
Indies, by that most favourable specimen of civilkation, know- 
ledge, and humanity — the English Gentleman. 

Next is his examination of the celebrated balance of the 
three forms in our British Constitution. Bentham had prett}' 
well exposed the absurdity of the supposed balance; and it 
does not cost any acute man much labour to see that there 
cannot be three co-equal powers working in mutual aidiigor.lsm ; 
two would soon swallow up the third, and, if one of these 
could not be master of the second, they vv'ould agree to some 
division of the spoil. 

The author is now brought to the Representative System, as 
the only security for good government ; and the remainder of 
the essay is occupied with the principles of a good Representa- 
tive body. First, the duration of their power is to be limited : 
he does not fix upon a year, or any number of years ; tliere 
are counter disadvantages of too elections. Then, 

the iej;v. ‘'\.’-LCL;c?n must be so wide as that the interests of the 
choosing body shall be the same with the interests of the whole 
community. When w’-e come to limit the suffrage, we may" 
strike off those individuals whose interests are indisputably 
included in the interests of others. This disp^oses of children : 
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SO far good. But In this light, also, wonmi may be 

regarded, the interest of almost ail of whom is involved either 
in that of their fathers or in that of their husbands ” 

Then comes a consideration of the applicable signs of the 
mental qualities to be desired in the electoral body : these are 
Years, Property, Profession or Mode of Life. He objects to 
a high figure of age, as e.g. forty. (It appears strange that an 
intermediate figure, such as twenty-five or thirty, has never 
been seriously discussed, as a mode of limiting the suffrage 
that contains the very minimum of unfair preference.) xYs to 
Property ; a high qualification would constitute an Aristocracy 
of wealtli ; a very low qualification would be as good as none. 
In short, it is not easy to find any satisfactory principle to 
guide us here. 

Tlie tliird sign — Profession — is next adverted to. As a 
basis of the suffrage, it was propounded in Parliament, in 1793, 
by Mr. jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liverpool It means that 
each great class and profession in the country should have a 
certain proportion of re[)rescnta.tives in the House of Commons : 
Landholders, of course ; merchants and manufacturers ; officers 
of the army and navy ; lawyers ; men of letters. This was 
a favourite theory in those days ; it was reproduced in the 
Edinburgh Review^ by Sir James IMackintosh, and, as we have 
seen, received an elaborate reply from Grote in one of his 
earliest writings. Mill deals with it after his own fashion. 

“ The real effect of tliis motley representation would only be 
to create a motley Aristocracy ; and to insure that kind of 
misgovernment which it is the nature of an Aristocracy to 
produce, and to produce equally, whether it is a uniform or a 
variegated Aristocracy.” 

He then considers the objections to a perfect Representative 
System. The first is — tliat it \rould destroy the ivlonarchy, and 
the House of Lords. regards the Monarchy, he replies 
that to the king is left the administration, which the Represen- 
tative body checks and controls but does not undertake. It is 
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thus a question between an elective and a hereditary chief of 
the administration ; one or other there must be. Then as to 
the House of Lords. If for the perfect performance of the 
business of T.egislation a second chamber is necessary, and if 
hereditary landowners are the class best fitted for making up 
that chamber, then a body of Representatives, whose interests 
were identified vritli those of the nation, would establish such 
a chamber. Cold comfort to the House of Lords. 

Objection second — That the people are not capable of 
acting agreeably to their interests. This allegation is the 
strongliold of the Aristocratical party. The answer is, if the 
community at la?-gc. or that portion of it whose interest is 
identified with the whole, will not act according to its interest, 
but the contrary, the prospect of mankind is indeed deplorable. 
But, in rcalit}', all that can be maintained is, that the com- 
munity may very readily mistake its interest, The Aristocracy 
may be more knowing, but then it is sure to act for itself ; its 
acts will be consistent ; and its interest is adverse to the com- 
munity, But, in short, this brings us at once to the point, 
where all political philosophy centres : — Enlighten your people. 

The present possessors of power, and all that share in the 
profits of the abuse of that power, have an interest in making 
out the community incapable of acting according to their own 
interest ; just as it was the interest of the priesthood to with- 
hold the Bible from the laity, who, they said, would make a 
bad use of it 

After pushing the contrasts between the conduct of an Aris- 
tocratical body and a popular body, he winds up with a 
reference to the power that would be exerted by the middle 
class under a popular representation. “ There can be no 
doubt that the middle rank, v.Tiich gives to science, to art, and 
to legislation itself, their most disiinguished ornaments, and is 
the chief source of all that has exalted and refined human 
nature, is that portion of the community of which, if the basis 
of Representation were ever so far extended, the opinion 
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''.vould ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them, a vast 
majority would be sure to be guided by their "advice and 
example.” 

The whole contribution occupies only 32 closely printed 
pages. It is hardly more than notes for a theory of Govern- 
ment at large, altJiough the principles are wide enough for any 
application, being those fundamental laws of the human mind 
that come into play in the relations of governor and governed. 
Neither can it be said that there is an absence of corroborative 
appeals to history. 

Short as the article is, it was the starting point of the radical 
reformers. It was the first opportunity that Mill had of 
addressing himself to the great problem of Parliamentary 
Reform. In the Wdsfmlnsfcr Review, he had fuller swing, and 
carried on the battering of the Aristocratical system, with an 
impetus that soon opened a breach in the walls. We shall 
see presently the nature of that attack ; but meanwhile, it will 
be convenient to take, along with the above abstract, the criti- 
cisms that the original article has been subjected to, considered 
as a general theory of Government. 

Macaulay’s reply did not appear till 1829, when the article 
maybe said to have done its work. The author’s thorough- 
going views had come into open conflict with a qualified 
liberalism as represented by the Edinhirglv, and Macaulay in his 
youthful vigour entered the lists agiiiiist the veteran radical. 
Tt may seem surprising that the attack was so long deferred. 
The volume of collected articles was printed in 1828, and that 
collection is the work ostensibly reviewed ; but I do not see 
why the obnoxious article might not have been taken up on 
appearing in the Encydopoedia, except that the authorship was 
not there avowed. 

The reviewer begins thus : — Of those philosophers who 
call themselves Utilitarians, and whom others generally call 
Benthamites, Mr. Mill is, with the exception of the illustrious 
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foLiridur vS the sect, by far the most distingiiisned,” This will 
soern. a high encomium, until we see how the sect is made up : 
‘‘Til esc people, whom some regard as the lights of the world, 
and others as incarnate demons, are in general cvdh'vjy nn,!L 
with narrow understandings, and little le.form.'.Lion. Tlie 
contempt which they express for elegant literature, is evidently 
the contempt of ignorance.” “hlinglcd with these smatterers 
, . . . there are, we well know, many well-meaning men, 

who have really read and thought much ; but whose reading 
and meditation have been almost exclusively confined to the 
class (if siiljjcets, &:c.” This is pretty well !^r such men as the 
two Mills, John and Charles Austin, and Grote. 

As to Mr. Mill himself, his style is generally as dry as that 
of Eui.'lid's Elements ; he has inherited the spirit and the 
style of the Schoolmen; he is an Aristotelian of the ilfteenlh 
century, born out of due season. “We have here an elaborate 
treatise on Government, from which, but for two or three 
passing allusions, it would not appear that the author was , 
aware that any governments existed among men.” The rea.son 
for not appealing to historical experience seems most extra- 
ordinary ; namely, that experience appears to be divided as to 
which form of government is best. On this the reviewer 
remarks— “Experience can never be divided, or even appear 
to be divided, except with reference to some h3'])ot]iesis.” 
The writer of the article “reasons a priori^ because the 
phenomena are not what, by reasoning a priori^ he will prove 
tli.cm to be 

After reciting the positions of the article, as to the ends of 
Government, and the respective merits of the three different 
forms, the reviewer gives the following summary criticism : — 
“Now, no man who has the least knowledge of the real 
state of the world, either in former ages or at the present 
moment, can possibly be convinced, though he may perhaps" 
be bewildered, by arguments like these. During the last two 
centuries, some hundreds of absolute princes have reigned in 
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Europe. Is it true, that their cruelty has kept in existence 
the most intense degree of terror ; that their rapacity has left 
no more than the bare means of subsistence to any of their 
subjects, their ministers and soldiers excepted? Is this true 
of all of them ? Of one half of them ? Of one tenth part of 
them ? Of a single one ? Is it true, in the full extent, even 
of Philip the Second, of Louis the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor 
Paul ? But it is scarcely necessary to quote history. No man 
of common sense, however ignorant he may be of books, can 
]je imiKosed on by Mr. Mill’s argument; because no man of 
common sense can live among his fellow-creatures for a day 
without seeing iimumenLh:; facts which contradict it. It is our 
luisiness, however, to point out its fallacy; and happily the 
iailacy is not very recondite.” 

The exposure of the fallacy consists in pointing out that the 
author overlooks, in his statement of human motives, the 
desire of the good opinion of others, and the pain of public 
hatred and contempt. In the manner of Mr iMill, a syllo- 
gism might be constructed, to prove that no rulers will do any- 
thing which may hurt the people; we have only to select their 
fear ot ii)i!:;cpu:ri'hy as a middle term, and the reasoning is 
complete. In short, Mr. Mill has chosen to look only at one 
half of human nature. 

Then comes a discussion of the balance of the three powers 
in our constitution, in which th.e reviewer has a long argument 
to show that it is not an absurdity, that they do not, in point 
of fact, swallow one another up, and come at last to a single 
power. He expends a quantity of historical knowledge on this 
point, but we need not dwell upon it. ‘‘When there are three 
parties, every one of which, has much to fear from tlic oPiers, 
it is not found that two of them combine to plunder the 
third.” 

Then comes the author’s theory of Representation, as the 
check to mis-government. On this subject, the reviewer is 
rather weak, making out that a Representative body as soon as 
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elected is an aristocracy, with an interest opposed to the interest 
of the community. Although sent up (he says) in the first 
instance, under a law that provides for frequency of election, 
they may repeal that law, and declare themselves senators for 
life. “ AVe blow well that there is no real danger in such a 
case. But there is no danger only because there is no truth in 
Mr. ]\'Iili’s principles. If men v;ere what he represents them 
to be, the letter of the very constitution which he recommends 
would afford no safeguard against bad government. The real 
security is this, that legisl.ulors will be deterred by the fear of 
rusistance and of infamy from acting in the manner which we 
liave described. But restraints, exactly the same in kind, and 
only in degree, exist in all forms of government 
That broad line of distinction which Mr. j;i!i i,i’iv;.s to point 
out between monarchies and aristocracies on tiie one side, and 
democracies on the other, has in fact no existence. In no 
form of government is there an absolute identity of interest 
between the people and their rulers. In every form of go- 
vernment, the rulers stand in some awe of the people. The 
fear of resistance and the sense of shame operate in a certain 
degree, on the most absolute kings and the most illiberal 
oligarchies. And nothing but the fear of resistance and the 
sense of shame preserves the freedom of the most democratic 
communities from the encroachments of their annual and 
biennial delegates.” 

When the reviewer comes to the composition of the con* 
stituent body, he makes a very successful hit. Seizing hold , 
of Mill’s proposal to purge the electoral roll of all those indivi- 
duals whose interests are involved in those of other indivi- 
duals, and thereupon to omit women, he retorts, in his best 
style of lofty phraseology, and telling citations from history, 
and shows what a miserable protection this principle affords. 

The next brancli of the argument relates to the extent of 
the suffrage. There is not much to detain us here; the 
reviewer’s argument being grounded on the danger, that the 
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poor, as being in the ranjority, might plunder the rich. One 
passage foreshadows some of the most renowned strokes of 
his later rhetoric. The civilized part of the world, he says, 
has now notliing to fear from the hostility, of savage nations, 
'rhe deluge of barbarism will no more return to cover the 
earth. “But is it possible that, in the bosom of civilization 
itself, may be engendered the malady which shall destroy it ? ” 
“ Is it possible, that in two or three hundred years, a few lean 
and half-naked fjshermen may divide with owls and foxes the 
ruins of the greatest European cities — may wash tlieir nets 
amidst the relics of her gigantic docks, and build their huts 
out of the capitals of her stately ca.thedrals ? ” The possi- 
bility is to be a reality, if Mill's principles are adopted ; that 
is, if we make even an approach to Universal Suffrage. 

One more criticism remains. IMili's ajipeal to the middle 
ranks, as the effective control of the democracy, which he 
conveys in a passage of real eloquence, notwithstanding 
Macaulay’s comparison of his style to Euclid, is given as a 
“ delicious bonne bon die of wdsdom, which he has kept for the 
last moment The revie-wer thinks that this alone is enough 
to dispose of Mill’s whole theory of Representation. A few 
pungent alternative interrogations are given as settlers. “ Will 
the people act against their own interest? Or will the middle 
class act against its own interest? Or is the interest of the 
middle rank identical with the interest of the people ? If any 
one of the three be answered in the affirmative, his whole 
system falls to tlie ground. If the interest of the middle rank 
be identical with that of the people, why should not the 
powers of government be trusted to that rank,” and so on. 
In short, the reviev'er brings Mill round to his own settlement 
of the question : — “ The system of universal sufirage, accord- 
ing to Mr. ^Mill's own account, is only a device for doing 
circuitously, what a representative system, with a pretty high 
qualification would do directly.” Did it never occur to the 
reviewer, that the suffrage, once extended to the middle class, 

^5 
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must go on extending till it became universal ; and that 3.111 1 ’s 
view of the restraining power of the middle class, wov^d then 
T-e all that was between us and the lean fishermen anchoring 
their boats in the docks of London and Liverpool ? 

The ajiicle has still several pages of highly seasoned rhetoric, 
in which the writer amplifies the absurdities of Mill’s theory 
of motives. We must, however, confine ourselves to one 
paragraph which contains his own Political Logic. 

How, then, are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject 
so important to the happiness of mankind? Surely by that 
metliod which, in every experimental science to which it has 
been re ph-jd. has increased the power and knowledge 

of our species, — by that method for which our new pliilo- 
sophers would substitute <| nibbles scarcely worrliy .of the 
barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle ages, — by 
the rriv-lhcd of Induction ; — by observing the present state of 
the world, — by a.ssiduonsly shidying the history of past ages, — 
by sifting the evidence of facts, — by carefully combining and 
contrasting those which are authentic, — by generalising with 
judgment and diffidence, — by perpetually bringing the theory 
which we have constructed to the test of new facts, — by (cor- 
recting, or altogether abandoning it, according as those new 
fiicts prove it to be partially or fundamentally unsound. Pro- 
ceeding thus, — patiently, — diligently, — candidly, — we may hope 
to form a system as far inferior in pretension to that which we 
have been examining and as far superior to it in real utility 
as the prescriptions of a great physician, varying with everiS 
stage of every malady and with the constitution of every 
patient, are to the pill of the advertising quack which is to cure 
all luuTian iKvings, in all climates, of all diseases.” 

The writer is sorry and surprised when he sees men of good 
intentions and good natural abilities ab-andon this healthful and 
generous study, to pore over speculations like those which he 
has been examining ? As for the greater part of the sect, it is 
of little consequence what they study, or under whom. On 
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the whoky iliey miglit have chosen worse. They may as well 
be Ulilitanans as jockeys or dandies. Their quibbling about 
and motives, luirts the heaUh less than hard drink- 
ing, and the fortune less than high play ; it is not mucli more 
laughable than plu-eiiclogy, and is immeasurably more humane 
tlian cock-fighting. 

Such is the first of the three articles. We have to regret 
tliai. it did not appear before the ITestmimfer Review passed 
out of the hands of the original circle; the re})ly, in \h::i case, 
'would no doubt have been Mill’s own. The actual reply made 
a stand for the author’s original positions, but it was no match 
for Macaulay, and enabled him to jn'ociice a second, and a 
third article, even more unsparing than the first. These are 
almost exclusively occupied with a dissection of the Greatest 
Hap|)iness Princi-'le, which, the writer tells us, in one place, is 
important if true, but unhappily is not true. Tlie on!}; intcresi 
of the articles is the conclusion, which iterates the idea of 
middle-class rep^resentation ; and states the whole controversy 
between him and Mill to lie in the success [he should have also 
said, and the finality] of the experiment which we propose”.*^ 

It so happened that Mill did himself reply to these articles. 
In the Fragment on Mackintosh,” he has to encounter an 
onslaught on his Government,” in which Mackintosh avows 
that his mode of reasoning is the same as that adopted in the 

^ In his speech on the People's Charter in 1842, 
and does not consider that the settlement made by iLc ra -AY.', e;,"' i.isi .'or 
ever. Yet, he adds; — “ firm conviction is that, in our country, universal 
suffrage is incompatible, not with this or that form of government, but with <2// 
forms of go 7 -i'r}ime 72 t and with everything for ihe sake of >vhivdi forms of govern- 
ment exist ; i':; ; :L iv v.-::;. pi-operiy, and thaiil is consoqucntlv in- 
compatible V, ii-h: have shown wlietherhe or Mill reasoned 

best. 

Wilbcn-force writing to Macaulay’s relative, Mr. Babington, speaks of his 
first article tluis : — ' ‘ 1 am much pleased with a review of Tom Macaulay’s in 
the Edmlmrgh ; it is not merely the siiperior talent which it indicates, but its 
being on the right side. 'The Weslm'msferRtrjhr-m. of which Mill is a. principal 
support, is a very mischievous publication; and this review will be a death- 
blow to Mill as a reasoner. ” 
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Review articles.^ With an evident chuckle, Mill says this is 
convenient, because the answer which does for Sir James, will 
do for the Edinburpi Review. 

The main argument against Mill’s a priori reasoning is that 
men do not always act in conformity with their true interest, 
sometimes mistaking it, and sometimes impelled by passion to 
disregard it. This, say the two critics, overth.rows the whole 
filnic of Mr. Mill’s political reasoning. The reidy is, that 
l\Ir. Mill’s political reasoning is in perfect conformity with it, 
as will now be shown”. With a view to the principles of go- 
vernment. it was indispensable to ask, what is that within a 
man wliich has the principal influence in dctc’-rinnij-g his 
actions. The answer of Mr. ISrill was, — ^^the man’s view of 
his own interest”. “Would Sir J/nries have had him return 
any other answer? Sir James abstains from saying so.” “It 
is very obvious to any one who has read Mr. l\iiirs Treatise, 
in what sense he uses the word ‘ interest He uses it neither 
in tlie refined sense of a man’s best interest or what is con- 
ducive to his happiness on the whole ; nor to signify every 
object wl'iich he desires, although that is a very intelligible 
meaning too. He uses it, in its rough and common accepta- 
tion, to denote the leading objects of human desire ; Wealth, 
Power, Dignity, Ease ; including escape from the contraries of 
these.” “ In deliberating on the best means for the govern- 
ment of men in society, it is the business of philosophers and 
legislators to look to the more general laws of human nature, 
rather than the exceptions,” 

tie then adduces a number of quotations from great 
authorities to the effect that, in political matters, the paramount 

^ In a to Napier, Mackintosh h.ns this remark. “ I think the articles 
‘ Governnicnl ' and * Education ’ in the SiiJ)plemenJ, though very ably written, 
remarkable examples of one of the erroneous modes of philosophising from 
experience which are condemned by Bacon in the passage to wliich I have 
above ad vc'i'ted,’’ The passage is one where Bacon charges the ancient philo- 
pliers with hiiving consulted experience, but with having consulted her either 
partially or superficially. 
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deterraining fact is always self-lov'e or self-interest Thus says 
Hume — Political writers la’.ve established it as a maxim, that 
in ('.ari any system of government, and fixing tlie several 
chocks and controls of the constitution, every man ought to be 
supposed a knave, and to have no other end, in all his actions, 
than private interest” It aiipcars somewhat stmiige, that a 
maxim should be true in politics which is false in fact. But to 
satisfy us on this head, we may consider, that men are generally 
more honest in their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengtlis to serve a party, than when their own 
private interest is concerned. Honour is a great check upon 
mankind ; but wlicn a considerable body of men act together, 
this check is in a great measure removed ; since a man is sure 
to be ajiproved of by his owm party for what promotes the 
common interest ; and he soon learns to despise the clamours 
of adversaries.” In any plan of government, continues 
Hume, where the power is distributed among several courts 
' and several orders of men, we should always consider the 
separate interest of each court and each order ; and if we find 
that, by the skilful division of power, this interest must 
necessarily, in its operation, concur with the public, we may 
pronounce that government to be wise and happy.” “In this 
opinion I am justified by experience, as well as by the authority 
of all philosophers and politicians, both ancient and modern.” 

He next quotes, from Blackstone, a passage invoking the 
Creator’s view of the subject, and treating it as a part of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence, to reduce the rule of obedience to 
one paternal precept, mdi 7mm should pursue his ow7i happmess. 
He next produces a number of striking expressions of the same 
view from the Republic of Plato, such as this : — “ Vvii-hont 
identity of interest with those they rule, the rulers, instead 
of being the guardians of the flock, become wolves and its 
devourers.” 

He winds up by taking the sting out of the reproach of 
falsifying human nature, in a very few words. “Mr. Mill, it is 
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necessary to observe, confines his enquiry to one department 
of govermnent’’ ‘*Sir James says, it is a wrong thing to 
attempt to explain the immense variety of political facts, by 
the simple element of a contest of interests. Be it so, but Mr. 

lias not sought to explain the immense variety of political 
focts at all. What he attempted was to show how a community 
could obtain the best security for good legislation.” As to 
referring ‘^the immense variety of political facts to that variety 
of passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which we discover 
•jnl}' by experience. Sir James’s enumeration, far as he thinks 
it goes beyond ?vlr. Mill, is by no means complete. Sir Janies, 
for example, does not include reason among the principles in 
human nature, whicli account for historical facts. I, on the 
contrary, am of opinion that the whole nature' of man must be 
taken into account, for explaining the ^immense variety’ 
of historical facts.” 

We can see now how much more edifying it would have 
been if Mill and IMacauIay had encountered one another 
directly in the controversy, I will here add a remark of my 
own, as regards the charge of leaving out of account men’s 
sympathies and disinterested affections, in framing a theory of 
government. It is quite true that our nature is endowed to a 
certain degree with such motives, and when they are in opera- 
tion, they restrain the outgoings of pure selfishness. But even 
this does not complete the compass of human motives. We 
are constituted farther with a high susceptibility to the pleasures 
of malevolence, which also play a part in the relations of 
government. The worst miseries that have been inflicted by 
rulers have been dictated not simply by the love of aggrandise- 
ment, but by positive delight in cruelty. In savage life, the 
pleasure is habitual ; in civilized nations, it is more rare, but 
not wanting. 

It is now time to finish this survey by referring to the last 
and best criticism on the article, in the political chapters of 
John Mill’s Logic. 
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111 :M;,i i.: the imperfect or one-sided methods of reason- 

in the Social Science, John Mill devotes a chapter to the 
Experimental or Chemical method, to which I^xacaalay ex- 
clusively trusted, and another to the Geometrical or Abstract 
Method, of which his grand example is the ‘GiTLerest-jduhjsopIiy 
of the Bentliarn School”, tie gives the doctrine the benefit 
of those liberal rjualificaticns that its supporters claimed for it, 
by which it is reduced to such a statement as tliis : — Any 
succession of persons, or the majority of any body of persons, 
will be governed in the bulk of their conduct by their personal 
interests. Tl-e theory goes on to infer, he says, quite correctly, 
th.at the only rulers who will govern according to the interest 
of governed, are those whose selhsh interests are in ac- 
cordance with theirs. And to this is added a third pro])osition, 
namely, chat no rulers liave their selfish interest identical with 
tliat of the governed, unless it be rendered so by accountability, 
that is, by dependence on the will of the governed. 

Now, says John Mill, no one of these propositions is true; 
the last is extremely wide of the truth. In refuting them he 
insists only on what is true of all rulers, viz., that the character 
and course of their actions is largely influenced by the habitual 
sentiments and feelings of the community, and also by the 
maxims and traditions which have descended to them from 
other rulers, their predecessors. Although, therefore, private 
interest is a very powerful force, even the particulars constituting 
the goodness or badness of their government are in no small 
degree influenced by those other circumstances. 

Turning now to the proposition that responsibility to the 
governed is the only thing capable of producing in the rulers 
a sense of identity of interest witli the community ; this is still 
less admissible as a universal truth. Even identity in essentials 
is not confined to this cause. The suppression of anarchy and 
of resistance to law, the complete establishment of the centrLil 
authority in a state of society like that of Europe in the middle 
ages, is one of the strongest interests of the people, as well as 
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of the rulers ; and the rosj-jorisibilily of the rulers to the people, 
instead of sirengdicuing iniglit even weaken this motive. He 
quotes Queen Elizabeth and Peter the Great as cases in point. 

Pie goes on : — I am not here attempting to establish a theory 
of go\\.:rninent, nor to determine the proportional weight to 
be given to the circumstances left out by this school of 
politicians, I am only concerned to shov\’ that their method 
was unscientific. To do them justice, he adds tliat their 
mistake was not so much one of substance, as of form ; they 
set forlli as a great philosophical question what should have 
passed for what it reajl}- was, the mere jDolemics of the day. 
'i'liO constitutional checks that they stood up for, were those 
that England, and the leading nations of modern Europe, 
actually stood in want of. He exjjrcsses his regret, however, 
that the sm.dl portion of the philo.sophy of government wanted 
for the immediate ];>urpose of serving the cause of parliamentary 
reform, sliould have been held forili by thinkers of such 
eminence as a complete theory. No doubt they would have 
applied, and did apply, their principles with innumerable 
allowances. But it is not allowances that are wanted, but 
breadth of foundation. The phenomena of society do not 
depend, in essentials, on some one agency or law of human 
nature, with only inconsiderable modifications from the others. 
A deductive politics should be a deduction from the whole, 
and not only from a part of the laws of nature that are con- 
cerned. 

Such is John MilFs criticism of his father’s Method of 
Politics. Were it not for the very ample concessions he makes, 

I should feel disposed to object to his taking the article on 
Government as a nearly pure sj)ecimen of d prmH reasoning, 
unbalanced by the application of the supplemental method of 
experience, that is, reference to political facts as given in 
history. His hither knew as much history as any man of his 
time ; he had pondered its lessons, and would not have pro- 
pounded any doctrine at variance therewith. But in such a 
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very svno:)Lic:il ra'tidc, the citation of historical instances would 
have ])een impossible, or, if possible, ilhisc.iy. Wj-iat was 
^vanted was a formal and exhaustive setting forth of the gene- 
ralizations of historical facts, widely examined, sifted and com- 
pared; a process that John Mill would have been the first to 
do honrage to, as the only complete and satisfactory supple- 
ment to his deductive positions. 

For a pure specimen of the d ^priori method, I should refer 
to the political systems of Owen and Fourier, men who trusted 
in their theories without any historical reference whatever. Or 
if John }.Iil] vrished a good specimen from a higher source, 
he might have quoted his father’s paper on Education, where 
the d priori method is worked to the nearly total exclusion of 
exi)erience ; the waiter’s mind in this case, being almost wholly 
unprovided with the materials of such experience. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

This w^as one of the author’s special studies. Fie had made 
progress in it, when he first came to London ; he had imbibed 
all that Bentham had given forth upon the subject ; and we 
have seen wirat wxre his projects of future work in regard to it. 

The word ‘‘Jurisprudence” does not always cover the same 
field. The definition given of it in the article is the protection 
of rights. It belongs to Legislation to establish rights, to 
Jurisprudence to protect them. In the protection of rights, 
however, there are various operations that need not all be 
taken in connexion. Rights have to be carefiilly defined, for 
one thing : this relates to the Wording of the Law, and is a 
department by itself. Then comes the means of .settling 
disputed rights, involving Judicial Procedure and Evidence; a 
subject so far cognate to the previous, that it may properly 
fall within the same treatise. When rights are wilfully set at 
nought, the offenders are subject to penalties ; wiiich introduces 
the doctrine of Punishments, their choice, and their gradation 
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according to the offence. But the dlscussicn of Punishment 
is so Occulinr it of an isolated treatment, and needs 

not be liandled in the sani^ science tliat embraces the previous 
cie]i)iirtments. oomnam of the first to give a comjiiele 

lueory of runisliiucnis ; made it into a sej)araie 

1 >ra nch of study, 

introduced the sub;c..j- the present raticle ; but 
he might hare done better .;v(;:iidc it endrely from the 
circle of sud ;erts connected v.jfjj expression and the inter- 
pretation of die law. Even 14 pps limited circle, there is a 
iisefiij subdivision of heads ntjed an isolated discussion, 
although more closely connccte^l .vl-h one another Ilian iiie 
theory of runishment is with any. 

“ Idle definition of rights constitutes that part of law which 
has been generally denominated the y ']■■., e dofiniticn 

of offences and punishments const!. .^t;es that other part of law 
which has been generally (lenominaieci the criminal or Pcnal.^ 
Coi >. 

« When rights are distributed, and tl e acts by which tliey may 
be violated are forbidden, an agency is required, by wliich that 
distribution may be maintained, and the violators of it punished. 
That agency is denominated Judicatu..^^ powers by 

which this agency is constituted, rec[ui-g to be accurately 
defined; and the mode in which the itself is to be 

carried on must be fixed and pointed out Sy g^i^d deter- 
minate rules. Tliese rules and definitions orescribe the form .. 
and practice of the courts, or mode in vpich the judicial 
functions are performed ; and constitute branch of law 
which has been called the of Proct’dun’^ 

These three codes — the civil code, the pe-j^oj code, and 
code of procedure — form the w’hole subject jurisprudence (in 
the widest sense). Of the three, the last e^g^s only for the 
sake of the first and the second. Courts aiK |;]reir operations ^ 

^ The treatise of Eeccan.a was almost the only vrork^r ^lark before 
Bentlinai. It lias great value, and Bentliam testilies to its,^,«,.;io 
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are ])rovided in order that tlie nrovi;sion5 of the civil and penal, 
codes may not be witliout tlieir cficct. 

idrst, then, comes the peculiarly logical operation of dcilning 
rigl'ts. For example, to define the riglits to l.and, is to 
e:'a:n(.;uiie all the services that a man is allowed to derive from 
Iris land — cultivating it, letting it, building on it, and so forth. 
[I may remark, in passing, that the use of negative or exclu- 
sive definition has not yet been fully appreciated in legal 
defijiitionsl. Another essential part of the definition of a right 
is tlie description of the fact tl-at gave birth to it ; as first 
occii])aiicy, laljour. gifr, contract, succession, the vrdl of the 
legislative. To this has to be added a descri])tlon of the facts 
tliat put an end to a rigl'jt ; as gift, contract, death, at. AMien 
a right becomes matter of judicial encjuiiy, therefore, what has 
to be scci'i is — (]) whether thure happened any of the events 
that give a right, and ( 2 ) whether there happened any of tlie 
events that put an end to tlie riglit. 

' '.['iie definition of riglits in these ways makes up tlie Civil 

Code, as a matter of form, the legislature having previously 
determined the substance. [The word Codification ” ex- 
presses the highest refinement of the civil code, the classifying 
and arranging of rights in the most natural and illustrative 
connexion, like the classification of Plants in Botany.] 

The Penal Code has to declare what acts are meet for 
punishment. This is to make out offences ; and these ought 
to be as rigorously denned as rights under the Civil Code. 
Here, the author summarizes Bentham. 

He next devotes a chapter to the nature of Punishment, or 
Penalties, which, as I have said, might be excluded from the 
present connexion, wdthout impairing the discussion of the 
other subjects. The cha.]iter is a good epitome of Beiitham’s 
elaborate and almost exhaustive treatment 

Then comes what must always be a principal part of Juris- 
prudence as limited to a group of kindred and mutually 
dependent topics ; that is to say Procedure in the Courts, or 
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the This was the topic of Bentham’s life- 

long fight with English Law as he found it, and 30! ■] gives 
a fe^Y of Bentham’s leading suggestioiTs, such as that tiie , 
parlies in a dispute should meet at the very outset in the 
presence of the judge. He contrasts the effect of such a 
T;)rocecding with the complicacy and chicanery of the English 
Law. This is the first stage of judicial business. TIjc next 
is tlie taking of Evidence, on which also Bentham is the 
aiilliority par excellence^ and is here strictly followed. 

The last topic is the Judicial Establishment ; the appoint- 
ment and qualificaiions of judges, the check upon th.eir 
] jroreedings, and the constituting of Courts of Appeal. Here “ 
tlie grand safeguard is Publicity and a Free Press. A fin.-o'.iriuj 
idea with Bentham was that jv.dges should decide singl}^, so 
that tlicro might be no divided responsibility. 

In discussing the expediency and the constitution of Courts 
of Appeal, another has a fling at the aristocracy, who, he sa}’s,^|‘ 
monopolize this luxury. “ It is the aristocratical class who:.' . 
have made the laws ; they have accordingly declared that the 
suits wliich were important to them should have the benefit 
of appeal ; the suits not important to them should not have 
the benefit of appeal.” 

The. judgment seat should never be empty ; there should be 
deputies to take the place of the judges in their absence. 
jSIoreovcr, besides the judge and his deputy, there are two 
adjuncts to every tribunal, which are of the utmost importance ; 
indispensable, indeed, to the due administration of justio 
Tliese are, a p?i7‘suer-g€neral^ and a defcnder-gaicral Their 
business can easily be gathered from their designations. 
Ncitlier has yet found his way into the English courts. 

My chief purpose in giving tin’s outline is to show that Mill 
was an apt disciple of any man that had thoroughly worked a 
siil:)ject. He was a good learner, and did not affect originality 
by making changes upon otlier people’s views for the mere 
sake of change. 
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X.1BERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The articles in the reprinted volimie are not given alpha- 
betically, as they were published, and the arrangejnent may 
therefore be sup[.)osed to be according to the authors viev>' of 
their natural sequence. The third in order is the Liberty of 
THE Press, which Aliil, in common with Bcnlham, considered 
bound up with Law and Politics alike. There is scarcely a 
light that may not be violated by the insLramentaliry of the 
press , scarcely an operation of government that may not be 
disturbed by it. If the employment of the press has the effect 
of depriving any one of his rights, or of producing disobedience 
to government, the offence is to be treated, not as something 
nevr, but as any other mode of producing the same amount of 
interference with rights would be treated. If the press is made 
an instrument of causing murder, the person so CiiijP.,- :F\g it 
is guilty of murder. 

' In point of fact, however, the Press is an inslrunKFut particu- 
**^iarly adapted for the conunission of injuries against Rcpiitatior;, 
and for effecting disturbance to the operations of Government, 
while it has no particular adaptation for the commission of 
other offences. The enquiry then is iwufold— h:r\ far the 
press needs to be restrained with respect to private reputation^ 
and how far with respect to Govem7nent 

The right of Reputation means that every man is considered 
as having a right to the character that he deserves ; that is, 
to be spoken of according to his actions. The author sees no 
difficulty in defining this offence so that it can be made the 
occasion of an action at law. The law can say such and such 
actions arc not to be imputed ; and the court decides as a 
question of fact whether words have been used that impute 
them. 

The remedy for offences of this kind includes compensation 
to the injured individual. Whenever a money value can be 
put upon the injury, the reparation should take that form. In 
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most cases, it is cnoiigli that the man that has propagated 
calumny should cos'-lradlct it as openly and as widely as the 
calumny has spread. 

'’i'he farther question arises — iiovr shall we create sufficient 
m.otivcs to prevent the commission of slander 3 ought there to 
be sirocifc penalties, in addition to the redress provided above? 
Tin's, the aiUlior thinks, is a question of the perfection or ini- 
perKjciion of the laws. If the machinery were so perfect as to 
Secure compensation to the injured pa.rt3^ the certainty of that 
co:n];i,-nsalion would be a iuo; ■■'e wilhout other penalty. 

It is a farther question, whether the rights of reputation 
sh.onhl extend beyond the boundaries of truth. On this 
ticldisli matter, the author p-iits forth his usual nicety of dis- 
crimination. In cases wIato p^eople ciimmit ofusic-es against 
the l.'w, information should never be withheld by any one. If 
th.e orj\-iico alleged is one to draw down public censure, witliout 
legal penalty, there should, in like manner, be no concealment 
cillier; provided always that public approbation and disappro- 
bation were rightly dispensed. In the present state of society, 
in most countries, this cannot be said ; and the press should 
not be justified in awakening up antipathies that happen to 
prevail on matters of religious or other sentiment. Where the 
good or evil of actions is beyond dispute, it is of great conse- 
quence that they should be stated in their true colours. This 
is the rule ; the other case is the exception. 


The second question regarding the Press, the relation to 
Go%’ernment, is by far the more important of the two, and 
receives a searching investigation. Both before and after the 
writing of this article, the author vras often engaged in the 
polemic in favour of freedom of speech ; here, he gives his 
judicial handling of the question. 

First, th.en, exhortations to obstruct the operations of 
government m detail, should be considered as offences ; while 
directed against government generally, they should not be so 
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considered. As the application of force to resist any single 
act of the government is pernicious and punishahle. so sho:;M 
be an incitement through the press to such resistance. But to 
punish general disapprobation of the government is to destroy 
all the seen rides of the people against misgovernment ; and 
the o:)jectionablc point is readied only when it amounts to 
civil commotion for no end. 

In a}i|;iortioning punishment for this class of offences, the 
thing to avoid is vengeance. So long as there are abuses in 
gco’crnment, so long will the men that profit by tliese, exert 
tiicmscives to multiply offences against and to 

a’ljily punishments with the gi'eatest severity. Hence punish- 
ivicnts for contempt ; for vindicating the honour of the court, 
the or the magistracy ; all intended to gratify 

vengeance, and to protect abuses. 

In treating as oflences all exhortations to obstruct govern- 
ment ill detail, a distinction has to be drawn between those 
cxliortations that are direct or explicit, and those that are 
implied or constructive. The last ought not to be punished. 
Of course, to blame the government at all, is to bring it into 
hatred or contempt ; and if this is to be punished, all freedom 
of criticism is at an end. Without the liberty of censure, there 
can be no wakening up of the public mind to overthrow a bad 
government. Especially in a government of popular origin, is 
the freest speech necessary for directing the people’s choice. 
The press imparts knowledge of the character of the candi- 
dates to begin with, and when they are chosen, it informs the 
public as to their conduct and behaviour. The proceedings of 
the I.egislative Body should be reported ; and there should 
be a perfect liberty to comment upon them. Tliis ma}^ seem 
to open a very wide door ; just and unjust criticism being 
equally permitted. But w^ho is to draw the line ? If not every 
censure, but only some censures, are to be forbidden, which, 
are to come under the law? The answer to this disposes of 
every difficulty connected with the liberty of the press. 
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Tliero is no one that can be permitted to judge what cen- 
sures are just, and what are unjust. Whence the path of 
practical wisdom must be — permit all alike. The author 
supports this conclusion on the ground, that wdiere all opinions 
are presented and argued fully, the true must prevail. He 
adduces a long array of authorities in favour of the same 
vk w. 

He next gives the question an unexpected turn. The press 
is abused, when a government receives undeserved praise. 
This is quite as mischievous, and quite as usual, as undeserved 
censLire. .Sil:!, the liberty of the press must include the 
licence of over-praise, as well as of under-praise. We must not 
pL-nriii eit!ier, vrititout also permitting the other. The same 
remark was made by Bentlwir., and wars cliaracterisdc of him 
and Mill alike ; either was capable of originating it, and I am 
not aware that it was made by any previous defender of a free 
press. 

A special chapter is devoted to showing that Freedom g£ 
Censure in the Institutions of Government is necessary for the 
good of the people ; and the illustration contains a variety of 
vigorous home-thrusts. The concluding chapter — Limitations 
to Freedom of Discussion, which involve its dostriiCLioi:- Is 
with decency ” and “ indecency ” as applied to discussions, 
and as contributing a ground for permitting or not permitting 
freedom. This brings up the use of vehement, passionate, or 
intemperate language, in which he lays it down, that you can- 
not forbid passionate language, without gi^ung a power qf 
obstructing the use of censorial language altogether. The’'^ 
application is iiui-ih; to Religious opinions. These may include 
aji3'LTiing : ])assi\-e obedience was treated as a religious doc- 
trine. Without perfect freedom to express religious opinions, 
the press is not free even for pclitica- opinions. 
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PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Tlie reform of Prisons was one of the chief labours under- 
taken by tiie philanthropists of the early part of the century. 
Howard had begun his labours previously. Bentham took up 
the siiliject and spent several vexatious years upon the intro- 
duction of his Panopticon arrangement. It was a leading topic 
with William Allen’s band, and occupied many pages of his 
; Mill frequently contributing to the expositions 
and urging tlie Panopticon plan. In this article, he presents a 
reasoned view of the entire subject, dealing with all the pre- 
valent errors and abuses, and expounding first principles at 
every stage. He discriminates between the means of safe 
custody and the means of punishments ; insists strongly on 
taking care of the prisoners’ health ; examines and appraises 
all the devices for punisluiicnt, and considers how best to 
combine punishment with reformatory discipline. Tins last 
involves some kind of labour, which should be productive, both 
to the public and to the prisoner. He concludes the article 
thus : — “ In the deiineoticm presented, the only merit we have 
to ('.laim is that (if our endeavour has been successful) of 
adding perspicuity to compactness. There is not, we believe, 
an idea which did not originate with Mr. Bentham, whose 
work ought to be the manual of all those who are concerned in 
this material department of public administration.” 

COLONY. 

Here the author’s breadth of knowledge appears to great 
advantage. He surveys all the colonizing operations known to 
liLstory, discriminates their kinds, and assigns to each its 
benefits and its evils. The Greek and Roman colonies took 
of' a redundant poj)ulation; a circumstance tliat in Greece 
was visible to vulgar eyes, although in modern Europe it is 
visible only to enlightened eyes. The author makes this a text 
for a discussion of the population question, with the view of 

16 
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assigning tlie precise conditions wherein a remedy for excessive 
numbers at home is provided by emigration. The chief con- 
diti'.ms are — th.e existence of good land to go to, and the 
di Stan c e m oderate. 

For jrenal cr)h.iniL:s, lie has notlnjig but iincjualined condem- 
nation. 

Auotlier leading <d";ss of ccilonics is those where the predo- 
ininriling idea is Terrlte.ry as such. There are two ways of 
making ])n.>iJt of i;v.::\:a<e.] terrinny. One is by Tribute ; which 
the uutlan- soon of ‘‘ We may affirm it, as a deduc- 

tion frrai') tlie experienced laws of liiiman society, that tliere is, 
if ra/i an aliMiiiU-. at least, a moral iia}}Ossil>ility, duri. a colony 
s‘i e.i’fl ever 'u;:. 'V, the mother country, by yielding it a 
perm;.-: Hen ( tributt.*/' The (^;lier mode of making profit is by 
'Frade. 'i bis invoUes jioly ; and it was denied by Adam 
that monopoly could ever be of any advantage; on the 
contrary, it must be a S(.)urce of disadvanta.ge to the mother 
country. Th.e author supjp/orts this p/osition at length. 

He then cx]}oses the fallacy of increasing our maritime 
strength by colonics. A more tdausihle case in favour of 
coloiual possessions is the occurrence of rich mines. Even this 
would do a government little good, unless it worked them on 
its own account. 

Wlnit th.en is the good of Colonies ? Chiefly to give places 
to memliers of tlie ruling class. They are a grand source of 
war, and of additional expense in war; but they create and 
im-rease jjatronage and the jj leans of corruption to the govern-' 
m-ni ;ii liome. 

Mill was (lius early in the field with tkiose home truths on 
ColfH'ies, licit, have since been exj-wessed liy G. Cornewali Lewis 
an<l (h.ildwin Smith. Beuthain had likewise gone over the 
groiiud andi come to much the same conclusions. 

LAW OF NATIONS. 

This subject was still in a vague condition when the present 
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article was witlIcjt Bentharn had discussed it, but not at all 
with the same minuteness and exhaustion that he had besto\ved 
upon the other parts of law. He invented the present dcsici'- 
nalion for it — International Law. In a conversation, near 
tlie end of his life, he is reported to have spoken thus of the 
text-book then in use. Few things are more wanting than a 
code of international law, VatteFs i>ropositions are most old- 
womanish and tautological. They come to this : Law is 
nature — Nature is law. He builds upon a cloud. When he 
means anytliing, it is from a vague perception of the principle 
of utility : but more frequently no meaning can be found. 
Many of his dicta amount to this : It is not just to do that 
which is unjust.’’ 

Mill begins by recurring to the definition of law in general 
— a Command, with a Sanction, enforced by Authority ; which 
shows at once that the Laws of Nations are not law in the 
j">roi )er sense of the word. They want the power of enforce- 
ment. Still, ‘‘it is of use, that the ordinary intercourse of 
nations should be conducted according to certain forms, 
generally known und approved ; because they will be observed 
on ail occasions when there is no particular motive to violate 
them, and will often prevent disputes that might arise on 
frivolous occasions. They resemble, in this respect, the cere- 
monial of a court, or the established forms of polished society”. 
He should have carried his comparison farther, by including 
private ethics, or the rules of morality that are enforced, not by 
law, but by opinion, honour, or approbation and disapprobation. 
He does, in fact, expend several pages in showing the influence 
of public opinion upon the conduct of men in all ranks ; only 
that it is liable to be perverted in an Aristocratical country, 
w^here the code of morality is swayed to suit the interests of 
the wealthy and the powerful. 

In framing a Code of International Law, we fall back upon 
the forms of Jurisprudence, and enquire what things, as between 
nations, ought to be constituted Rights. There are two states 
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that have to be considered— -the State of Pcacej and the State 
of War. 

In time of Pence, questions arise betv’ccn conterminous , 
countries, by the inhabitants of one country infringing the 
property of the other, llovt;, the party sued should be amen- 
able only to llio Lri!.*i;nr;ls of his own country, but the definition 
of right should be taken from the country of the |)lainliff. h'or 
sucli a case, it would he conwnieni: to have a common judica- 
ttire, to consist of two judges, one frtom each co-untry, with 
p^ivver li; ciK'Juse a tidrd when they c-uld not agree. 

Ihere is more diinculty in applying redress when the rights 
of the perscjii a-\: vmlaled. It is desirable IhLit each mail slioiikl 
receive iirotectiou according to the laws of his (.nvii country ; 
arc'1 it is alsc- desirable that enc.h man shoiili.1 be punished 
according to the laws of his own country; whic'li o]>je«:ts are 
to a certain (h.*gree incompatible. In many cases, the tribunals 
of both countries will act much in the same v/ay; in some 
cases, they may not. An ijihabitaiit of Persia that forced cxnv'.., 
Iirotli down the tiiroat of a I-lhidoo, would not be punished 
in his own country ns d:e Hindoo would consider sufficient. 

The rules a|)|.ilica(jle to individual property should apply to 
what ]:jclongs to tlie government. Portions of Land may give 
rise to dis]>iiles as to boundaries ; and these involi’e the whole of 
the questions respecting die acquisition of dominion or territoiy. 
Now, as with individual rights to property in land, so here — 
tliere ouglit: to be a dear definition in the form of a staiemont 
of the events th;it confer domain, and of the events that take 
awas’ d^analn ; and the qiiesti*;)!! for a judicaiure would be the 
rjuestion of fact, wlietlier siidi ewriits had taken place. For 
tliv" most ].)ari, these ewails arc agreed iij'ion among civilized 
nations ; as, for example, (')(s-n|aincy, Transfer, and Conquest 
in a. lawful war. 

As regards Waiters, there are jjccmliar rights and privileges, | 
as between nations, die sea is e<[ua]ly ojjcn to all nations as 
a passage for their sliij.is. 'i'he incest flagrant violation of this 
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Ti!::ht is ] .>iracy. Tiiere is no general tribunal for this offence, 
as thi'i'c might be; the nation suffering punishes at its own 
h;mds. The portion of sea adjoining each country has a more 
special value witii regard to that country, as, for example, for 
fislung ; and special rights are allowed on this head. But the 
practice of leY\’ing tolls at narrow inlets should be condemned. 

When two countries are bounded by a river, navigable or 
otherwise, the mutual rights should be a matter of agreement 
between themselves. 

E-ights in lime of War are those tnat give rise to the more 
serious diiticulties. 'What should be considered as necessary 
to render just the Commencement of a War ? "What should 
be regarded as just and unjust in the modes of Carrying on a 
\Var ? It svould be impossible, even if it were within my 
piiipose, to epitomise the masterly handling of the delicate 
questicuis connected with this greatest of all political problems. 
Nothing, it seems to me, is wanted but fuller illustration to 
make it a i[)erfect treatise on the thesis De jure belli. The 
thorough regru-d to human well-being at all points, the careful 
weighing of the whole of the considerations on both sides of 
every emergency, the judicious suggestions for accomplishing 
the ends in view — are beyond praise. I am not aware that the 
author^s treatment has since been improved upon. He starts 
with the position that, before going to war in order to redress a 
.supposed injury, compensation should first be demanded. He 
then considers the limitations that ought to be imposed on the 
destruction of property and of life. He argues against the 
devastation of a country, and the destruction of commerce. 
He considers in what light the desertion of sailors should be 
viewed. He thinks that a free march through neutral territories 
should be allowed to both parties. 

So much for the scope of an International Code. The 
iraming of such a Code ought to be entrusted to delegates from 
all civilized nations. Such a body of delegates would be the 
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proper judicature to interpret the code in each particular case. 
They would choose a judge, with wliom the final decision 
should lie. It would be their duty to be present during the 
whole of the iirocccdings, and eacli of tl-ein to record separately 
his op'inion upon the case, after the de^rision of the acting 
judge had been pronounced. 

The author enters somewhat minutely into the procedure 
siiilabie for such a trilyunal, and descants up'on its value as a 
great stthool of political morality (he might have added j.-rivate 
morality as well), Tlic code once formed sliould be pvoniiil- 
gnted *‘ Nol only that, but the best means should be in full 
operation for diffusing a knovdedgo of tlie proceedings of the 
tribunal ; a knowledge of the cases investigated, the allegations 
made, the evideiK'c adduced, the sentence pr(,)nv>ii:a ed, and the 
reasons u[)on wliich it is grounded.” 

“ The l.)ook, of the law of nations, and selections from the book 
of the trials before the international triliunal, should form a 
subject of study in every school, and a knowledge of tliem a 
necessary part of every man’s education. In this manner a 
moral sentiment would grow up, which would, in time, act as a 
powerful restraining force upon the injustice of nations, and 
give a wonderful efficacy to the international jurisdiction. No 
nation vrould like to be the object of the contempt and hatred 
of all other nations ; to be spoken of by them on all occasions 
W'ith disgust and indignation. On the other hand, there is no 
nation, which does not value highly the favourable sentiments" 
of otlier nations • which is not elevated and delighted with the 
k now) v.;dg(i that its justice. ^v;U:;v. and iia:g!i:!i:iin:iy. are the 
llu ine of goner:;] a|i})]aiisc.” 

It might even be |)o.ssi])le to attach something of the nature 
of penalULS to tlie smaller violations of the code. .i\ larks of 
dishonour and disresj-ject, suclr as oj'jerate ])ow\:rfull)" in private 
life, would have an efficacy as between nations. A number of 
cases might be found where certain benefits of the law, granted 
to other foreigners, might be refused to a delinquent state. 
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By the application of the principles, which we have thus 
expounded, an application which implies no peculiar difliculty, 
and retiuires nothing more than care in the detail, we are 
satisfied that all might be done, which is capable of being done, 
toward securing the benefits of international law.'' 


EDUCATION. 

This article must have been written in i8i8, after the publi- 
cation of tlie History. The correspondence is silent upon it ; 
yet, it must have cost a gicat deal of labour. 

Tlie lil.'in of it is comprehensive to a degree, indeed too 
coni[>re]iensive, except as a survey of the whole field of in- 
fluences hearing on the formation of character ; to be partitioned 
arnojig several workers. No one person could overtake all 
that is Ijore sketched ; there would be even a disadvantage in 
including all subjects in one treatment. 

I have already remarked that the a priory or deductive 
handling is here exclusively carried out. The author hardly 
ever cites an actual experience in education ; far less has he a 
body of experience summed up in empirical laws, to confront 
and compare with the deductions from the theory of the 
human mind. One would think he had never been either a 
learner or a teacher, so little does he avail himself of the facts 
or maxims of the work of the school. 

Still, tlie essay has an interest of its own, and that interest I 
wiil endeavour briefly to set forth. 

The end of Education, is to render the individual, as much 
as possible, an instrument of happiness, first to himself, and 
next to oilier beings.” 

All circumstances bearing upon this end are proper to be 
taken into account. The primary division of them is into 
physical and moral, or rather psychological. 

To act upon the mind, we must know the nature of the 
mind. In particular, we must enquire what are the qualities 
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of mind that chiefly conduce to happiness, and how to ];)roduce 
th()se qualities. 

Having laid out the ground, he enters at once into a disser- 
tation on Psychology ; he reviews the history of tlie doctrine of 
Association of Ideas, wliicli he traces ihriough Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, and Condillai: : drawing a few pracllcal inferences 
tlieixifrom ; such as the iinportanc'e of attaching trains of 
iliougln to starting points that recur in iiie. Thus the 

sagaciiy of jidests discovered that religious thoiighis and feel- 
ii'igs could be best Lsustainecl by being cormected with rising in 
the morning, going to bed at night, and jiieals. 

Again, as a train coininences in some ra'csent sensation, so 
it may be C(jn(.:eived as icrminati’ig in the idea of some AiUirc 
jileasiire or T>ain, as in our dcsiivs to attain -d ara.l to ward 
off evil. Now, everything deqieipls on liow the interval is ''lik,:!.! 
up ; tl'ic intermediate trains may be eitlier l^er.eficha ;)r hurtful 
Suppose wealth and its adjuncts the eml ; th.e enchained ideas 
terminating in the idea of wealth may be honest lai ^our, or lliey 
may be vicious inodes of acquiring riclies. Education deter- 
mines which. 

Next comes the more specific enquiry, what are the Qualities 
of mind that should be fostered by eduaition. There is, first, 
Intelligence, or Knowledge, with the sagacity of adapting 
menus to ends. In the second place, there must be a power 
of restraining tlie Irartful appetites, comnionly ex|)ressed by 
'rcinpcrance, which is, however, to be distinguished from 
ascx'iif..: Selfdenlal ITiirdly, for j.'ri.>n:oting the h.ap[)incss of 
others, tlicre must be benevolent iui[)iilses, under the tw^o 
forms — Justice and flcncrosiLy. 

I’ho objeris now stated suffer at present from the want of 
any clear definition of H'a])j>iness. M’his deficiency is illus- 
trated by the antagonism t>r phiiosojmers in settling die Ethical 
"^end ; wiuc;h state of uncertainty is incompatible with precision 

I1C means. 

he remainder of the essay is headed — Instruments, and 
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I !nictz\'.:al i'Anc-vlicDts, of Education,” and may be expected to 
blip;.*!}' such ^.iklaiice as the present condition of the subject 
v, i!! allow. At the threshold stands a question of theory, as to 
how far the useful qualities of our nature are subject to the 
power of education. On this the author goes nearly all 
lengths with the extreme view of Helvetius, namely, that the 
mass of mankind are equal as to their susceptibility of mental 
excellence. People,” he says, “ form a very inadequate con- 
ception of all the circumstances that act during the rlrsi 
[)erl'iai)s the first moments of existence, and of the power of 
these circumstances in giving permanent qualities to the mind. 
’T'lie works of PTelvetius would lia'ce been invaluable, if they had 
done nothing more than prove the vast importance of these 
circumstances in giving ])ermancnt qualities to the mind.” 

On lliis sulpiect, the author is llie victim of a theory that 
grossly misrei»resents the facts. The power of education is 
great, but it does not account for all the dilTereiiccs of character 
of men and of races. 

The curious thing is that, in the next section, he enters into 
the influence of physical causes, in which he is obliged to 
advert to the natural differences of corporeal constitution^ 
admitting, that in this respect, people are very unequally 
constituted by nature. He attributes great credit to the works 
of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and M. Cabanis, for illustrating the 
power of physical circumstances in the production of mental 
modifications, and quotes largely from both. All tliis was in 
advance of his age, but it is now superseded by statements ot 
much greater precision. Dwelling upon the importance of 
Aliment, or nutrition, he puts admirably a truth that mankind 
Isave ])een very reluctant to receive. “The ph3^sical causes 
must go along with the moral ; and nature herself forbids, that 
you sliali make a wise and virtuous people out of a starving 
one. Men must be happy themselves, before they can rejoice 
in the happiness of others ; they must have a certain vigour of 
mind, before they can, in the midst of habitual suffering, resiste 
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a pre.scnled pleasure ; their own lives, and means of well-being, 
must be wi.rlli sometiiing, l>ef6re they can value, so as to 
respect, the life, or well-being, of any other person. This or 
tliai indivitlua.l may be an extraordinary individual, and cxliibit 
mental excellence in the midst of wretcliedness ; but a wretched 
and excellent lo.sple never yet has been seen on the face of 
the earth.” 

He ]>roceed.s to the circumstances of a moral kind that 
operate in c due.-:!; I'lie first is Domestic Education. This 
he expresses imder his genem] fiirmula, adopted tliroughout. of 
]kicingin the mind those mental trains that conduce to hap- 
liiness and good cr/iidnef. “Children ought to be made to 
see. and I'lenr, a!id kiA, and taste, in the order of the most 
ijnaritible and cnuifaeliensive setjuences, in order that the ideas 
whic'Ii corres[>fjn<l to their impression.s, and follow tlie same 
order of siu:<-es.sion, may be an exact tra.nscri{)t of nature, and 
always lead to just anticipations of events. Especially, the 
pains and [>leasiires of the infant, the deepest impressions 
wlncii he receives, ought, from the first moment of sensation, 
to be made as much as i')Ossil.)le to correspond to the real order 
of nature. I’he moral procedure of parents is directly the 
reverse; they strive to defeat the order of nature, in accumu- 
lating ])leasurcs for their children, and preventing the arrival of 
ixiins, when llie children s own conduct would have had very 
difierent efiects.” 

One of the c'ommcmest examples of perversion of the early 
train.inc'- a'llo-w cluldrc-n to connect terrific images with being 
in ihi: il:*rL Am»t]jer is to c t;nne=:{; admiration with the rich 
and ijowerfr.l ami contempt with the poor and weak ; and to 
coii|)lc disgust aui] liatred witli people tliat difier from us in 
country or rdigsoji. Again as regards the virixie of Temperance, 
d'lk; gmnd ol)ja:l evirhaidy is, to connect wiih each pain and 
]:]easure those trains of iileas wh.ich, according to the order 
established amtjug events, tend most ciE-«:i.;:;diy i:o irax':. ase the 
;suin of pleasures in on the wliole, and diminish the sum of 
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['rnn!% In rc-;-:a.r(.I to Benevolence the primary experience is 
this. The plerisures of those that surround the child are usually 
causes of pleasure to him ; their pains, pains to him. Now, it 
should be systematically arranged, that children should share 
in the pleasures of others, and thus, by connecting their own 
with those of others, have an inducement to do good 
to oihcrs. In this manner would be laid a foundation for a 
life 01 bene licence. 

Tile author has next some very pertinent remarks upon the 
love of power. 'Ihe right way to command the wills of others 
is to do them good ; the wrong way is to do them harm. 
“ When a command over the wills of other men is pursued by 
tlie instrumentality of jiain, it leads to all the several degrees 
of vexation, injustice, cruelty, oppression, and tyranny. It is, 
in trutli, the grand source of all wickedness, of all the evil 
whicli man brings upon man. Wlien the education is so 
deplorably bad as to allow an association to be formevi in the 
mind of the child between the grand object of desire, the 
command over the wills of other men, and the fears and pains 
of other men, as the means ; the foundation is laid of the bad 
character — the bad son, the bad brother, the bad husband, the 
bad father, the bad neighbour, the bad magistrate, the bad 
citi;^en — to sum up all in one word, the bad man. Yet, true 
it is, a great part of education is still so conducted as to form 
that association. The child, while it yet hangs at the breast, 
is often allowed to find out by experience, that crying, and the 
annoyance which it gives, is that by which chiefly it can com- 
mand the services of its nurse, and obtain the pleasures which 
it desires.'’ To this illustration he adds another from the 
fagging of boys at the great schools ; where, he says, it was 
found tliat tlic objections to its abolition came from the boys 
themselves ; they submitted to the pain of being tj/rannized 
over for a time, that they might have the counterbalancing 
])leasurc of being tyrants in turn. 

The next head is termed Technical Education, a wide 
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phrase for all the qualities ueccssary to make a man a 
inernlser of scjciety in '=jvvr\’ way. Tliev include, first and 
foremost, Intelligence. Under lliis brancli the author dwells 
princiinilly on the kind aiul amount of knowledge, requisite for 
the diil even i ( kiss-s of siici,;i\\ and puts esj^ecial stress upon 
educating tlie lowest class. He dis].)uses of the remark trial 
intelligence does ncjt I'ccessaril)- conduce to virtue, by the 
counler-staleincnt (wliidi has the authority of Hume) “ that 
knowledge and its accomj inniinents, niondily and ha|q)inesS; 
may ?V)t be strictly conjoined in every individuak but that tiicy 
are infa.ili:)Iy so (in tlm in every age, and in every 

foViiiiry I h; lias, as we might expci.-h some very strong 
remarks on the deficient cduKiiiion of our higjim' classes, and 
on the vices that impair the milily of old and o[.nilent estab- 
lishments for Lhoir ediicalinn. 

A handling is given to Social Education; but it 

dues not e\ '-.E.'e any new line of thought ; the main to|)ic being 
our enormous siisceplil)i5ity to the good and Xhc evil regards ot 
society. The Political FAlucaiion is the last l)ranch. This is 
the key-'Stone of the arch ; the strength of the whole depends 
upon it. 'I'.’ie play of the political machine acts on the mind 
immediaiei}', and with extraordinary power. the 

political machine is such, that the grand objects of desire are 
seen to be the natural prizes of great and virtu*, /U-s c'cnducl, — 
of high services to mankind, and of the generous and amiable 
sentiments from wliich great endeavours in the service of 
mankind naUu'alhv' proceed — it is natural to see diiTuscd among 
mankind a generous ardour in the acquisition of all those 
admirable qualiii wlficli pre})arc a man for admirable actions: 
great inteiligei'ice, perfect seif-cornmand, and over-ruling bene- 
volence. the politiail machine is such that the grand 

objects of desire are seen to be the reward, not of virtue, not 
of talent, but of subservience to the will, and command over 
the affections of the ruling few ; interest wath the man above 
to be the only sure meams to the next step in wealth, or power, 
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or consideration, and so on ; the means of pleasing the man 
above become, in that case, the great object of pursuit.” 

Such is a feeble outline of this remarkable essay. The line 
of thouglit is highly original, and most instructive on the points 
chiefly embraced. There is no possibility of palliating the 
defects of a too cxcliisive deductive handling ; but the study 
of the educator is repaid by the suggestiveness of the theories. 
Unfortunately, there was no one but the author himself capable 
of giving the full application to his principles ; and his most 
fruitful openings were not pursued. 

Sir James Mackintosh having ventured on a criticisra of the 
Essay, the author took the opportunity of introducing into the 
“ Fragment ” a biting reply. Sir James made some plausible 
enough objections, but fenced them so badly, that the author 
trips him up at every turn. He says, with an air of justice, 
that the essay shows the inconvenience of leaping at once from 
tlie most gen%:!;:d laws, to a multiplicity of minute appearances. 
This is one point. The other remark is directed against the 
author’s theory that the intellectual and moral character is 
entirely formed by circumstances ; and might have been a , 
fcrinidalde criticism in stronger hands. 

In addition to the articles now reviewed, there were others 
not included with these in the reprint : namely, Casfe, Econo- 
mists^ Beggar^ Benefit Societies j Banks for Savings. The article 
“ Caste ” is, of course, a historical account of the institution of 
that name, with the author’s reflections upon it. “ Economists ” 
refers to the early French school of Political Economy, of which 
it gives a historical and critical account. The three last may 
be briefly noticed as giving the author’s mode of viewing the 
great social problems connected with indigence. 

BEGGAR. 

It is difficult to define and classify beggars. Yet it is neces- 
sary to distinguish the- classes before applying measures for 
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curing the evil One great distinction is between such as beg 
from necessity, and such as beg from choice ; there being great 
^'arieties of both sorts. For a dv;scvi}:-i.io]r of the field of men- 
dicity, llie aiitluir refers to the Report of a Committee of the 
I'louse of Commons, in 1815, witli reference to mendicity in 
the metropolis. The ici-piiry vas very imperfect; the interro- 
gation of witnesses superficial and unskilful ; but llie fiicts and 
conjectures given in the Report are still the best information 
available, 

Tliere is i.:rv:;at dilTerence of opinion as to the proportion of 
the two kinds. Some say, half beg from necessity ; others, all, 
or nearly ail. frorci clioice. iviill inclines to the second view as 
rega,r(ls the journeymen in the metropolis, being confirmed in 
tlii.s view from private knowledge (meaning, no doubt, infor- 
inaiion sii[»plied by ]^in::e). Regging is all but unknown in 
that cilass ; and, considering the fluctuations in their means 
of subsistence, “ tlie resokuion by whicli they abstain from 
begging should be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of the human mind ”, 

Adverting to the number of beggars, he remarks that this is 
little ascertained; yet, according to the experience of every 
attentive man, it is gradually diminishing. 

As to the deceptions practised by beggars, he holds in great 
contempt their alleged inventive ingenuity. The supposed 
gains of beggars are liable to great exaggeration. With regard 
to the allegation of their being violent and abusive when refused 
alms, he says - 

“ The writer of this article may give his own evidence. He 
has lived above fifteen years in the metropoli.s ; he has walked 
more than most people, both in the streets of London and hi 
the roads and fields immediately surrounding it; he never 
gives anything to a casual beggar ; he cannot at this moment 
recollect tliat, in the whole course of his experience, he ever 
met with one abusive word; but he has a hundred times 
received a ‘ Thank you, sir,’ with a bow and a curtsey from the 
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boys and girls whom he has refused and repulsed, and to 
whom it is evident that such a lesson is taught by those on 
whom their conduct depends. The impostfous beggar, in 
fact, knows his art too well to lose his temper ; and the spirit 
of the age, so much improved, renders a mild deportment 
necxissary to the success even of the worst employment.’^ 

I am not aware of any parallel instance of such obduracy on 
principle, except Archbishop Whately, who remarks somewhere 
to the effect, that he had given away large sums for benevolent 
purposes, but he could not reproach his conscience with having 
ever given one halfpenny to a beggar. 

The author then proceeds to review the causes of Mendicity. 
They include — (i) Soldiering; (2) The State Lottery; (3) 
Drink ; (4) Local demands for temporary labour ; (5) Gratuity- 
taking, or Tipping — a degrading practice, which brings down 
the mind to the mendicity level ; (6) Want of Education ; 
(7) The Poor Laws, on which he passes a lengthened condem- 
nation ; (8) Early and improvident marriages ; (9) Ireland — 
‘Lsupplies more than one-third of all the beggars of the 
metropolis”; (10) War; (ii) Bad Legislation. 

I do not think that this enumeration shows the discrimination 
of the author at its best. Soldiering and War come to nearly 
the same thing. Poor Laws is but a case of Bad Legislation. 
Want of Education he himself regards as a primal cause, of 
which Drink and Improvidence may be but effects. 

Plis remedies correspond with the causes, but are somewhat 
better arranged. They are : — 

Review and amend the existing laws relating to beggary. 
This, of course, is equivalent to Poor Law Reform. 

Make provision for the efficient education of the whole mass 
of the people, down to the lowest individual. 

Take all means for preventing the too rapid multiplication 
of human beings. 

Reform the mode of governing Ireland. ^ 

Make a law to prohibit all modes of paying the people that 
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have an affinity wii-h 5nelding to tlie cravings of a beggar — Le.. 
abolish l.'ii iS. Here also he .seem.s at hiiilt. The most stringent 
laws made (as by Ilailway Companie.s) for this purpose have 
proved a dead letter. The improvement has consisted in sub- 
stituting fixed payments, to servants and otliers, in place of 
gratuities. But, indeed, I doubt if his view of lips is pi-r-dedy 
logical ; tiiey are often a form of wages for work done or ex- 
pected, and sometimes a form of gift or free-will offering. 

Cultivate the moral se!:sil:!i]i[y that prefers death to begging. 
(Cleaiiy a department of Kducation.) 

rro'.iile an a.vJum for rearing to virtue the children of 
beggars. 

Tiovide a system of T\‘.T.:-ina:edes or Penitentiaries. 

Organise the visitation of the mendicant class j and make a 
com[>]ete Tcgisliaiion of the wliole. 

Set up \-e»]untar)' societies for the suppression of Beggary. 
These are valuable adjuncts of the State machinery. 

In these recommendaLions we have a forecast of wliat has 
actually been achieved in dealing with our indigent population. 
The Engiisli Poor I..aw of 1S34 was the first great legislative 
advance ; and Mill and his friends in Parliament were strenuous 
in their advocacy of that measure. Indeed, the principal 
author of the law, Edwin Chadwick, although a man of great 
indei-ienJence and originality of mind, came under the im- 
mediate infiucnce of Bentham and j\Iill. 


BEN-EFIT SOCIETIES, 




The institution of Benefit Societies had been in existence for 
a good many years, and had been productive of admirable 
results. Mill reviews the history of the institution, and brings 
his philosopliy to bear on its ramified workings. Taking into 
account the poverty and the ignorance of the people, the 
striking feature in tliese societies is the self-command and fore- 
siglit that make provision in the present for the future. Having 
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])cvi:scd the rules and regulations of a number of societies in 
■ tiie rnotro[?-olis and elsewhere, the vvriter pronounces some of 
diem to ])e in a very remarkable mii/mor lavoiiraldc to virtue, 
lie traces the general elJocts of the societies, hrst. on the indi- 
vidua] , a ml next on the public. Tliey diminish intemperance, 
and to keep alive sensibility to disgrace; and so far “con- 
tribute greatly to all tliat virtue and good conduct of which the 
lalxuiring classes of this C(.rantry are day by day displaying a 
greater and greater share”. The main reason why the benefits 
of tiujsc clubs have not been fully realized is the unhappy 
state of the law in England For a long tim-e, they had no 
means of redress against ' being cheated ; and the cost of 
^ law-suits ])reventcd appeals to the courts. Tills evil has been 
only partially redressed. 

BANKS FOR SAVINGS. 

I 

Tlic objects of this class of banks are first stated. 

K “If human happiness is prodigiously improved byreserving 
for fiiliu'e use a ]jro|jortion of the command which, over and 
above the necessaries of life, a man may possess over the 
; means of enjoyment, it is surely desirable that tills great 
: iristnimcnt of happiness should, in the greatest degree possible, 

be provided for the most numerous, and in the same degree in 
\ which the most numerous, the most important portion of the 

.y' Tlie chief merit of the institution lies in creating the disposi- 
tion to accumulate ; out of this will spring industry and 
frugality, which will imply temperance. The upshot of the 
whole is a provision against the miseries of want. 

In enquiring hoiv far Savings Banks have these consequences, 
the autlior is led to consider the principle of population. 
“ Though no part of the doctrine of IMr. Malthus has been 
left uncontested, it is now, among thinking men, pretty 
generally allowed that, excepting certain favourable situations, 

17 
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as in new coiintrios, where tliere is iino(:cii|)icd land of sufficient 
prodriCUvene.sSj v/hleli iru'iy be plui-ed luu'lcr cullivation as fast 
as men are niultiiilied, a greater number of human beings is 
produced than there is food to .‘rt. This, it is understood, 
is the Iiahilual condition of In.; man nature.” . . . ^MVliat 

is wanted, then, is, the means of preventing mankind from 
increasing so fast; frcmi increasing faster tlian food can be 
increased to sujii iorL tlpem. To the discovery of these means, 
the resources of the iiuman mind si -01110 be intensely applied. 
This is the fjundalion of all iinnro\-ement” 

Now the disposition to accumulate is the fouiidatioii stone. 
Tut i>co}ilc in a state of starvation, or on the very brink of it, 
have .n(»thing to accurnulate. It is only the unmarried, and 
tliose that have no families or very small families, that can 
lake advantagi.' of savings banks. In tliis part of the population 
the disposition to accumulate will to a certain extent be 
increased, but experience alone can say how far. Single 
persons, being mostly young, are e:\])osod to the tcimptations of 
youth, to sacrifice the future to the present. “ Tlie training of' 
the human mind must be more skilful, and more moral to a 
vast degree, before this salutary power will belong to any 
considerable portion of the youth in any class of the population, 
e.speciaHy in the least instructed of all.” 

“The greater part of those that have written on Savings 
Banks have left altogether out of view the principle of popula- 
tion. They have, therefore, left out of view that circumstance 
on v.Tiich tlie condition of the most numerous class of mankind 
radically, and irremediably, and almost wholly depends. Of 
course, their observations and conclusions are of little import- 
ance.” 

Others, more philosophical, expect the institution to “ have 
a salutary effect upon the principle of population, and ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, by lessening the rapidity with which , 
they multiply. This is a speculation of the deepest interest 
If this be an effect of savings banks, they will, indeed, deserve 
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the attention and patronage of the philanthropist and the 
sage.’’ 

The first public siiggosticn of an insLitudon corresponding to 
Savings Banks occurred in a scheme of Benthain’s for the 
rri:i,iiage!nent of paupers, which appeared, in 1797, in Arthur 
^hning’s Amuils of Ag?iculizire, These frugality banks ” of 
Beiitham were confined to the purchase of annuities for old 
age ; an unnecessary limitation of their functions. 

In the article on Benefit Societies, there is an elaborate 
ernnparisen of these with Savings Banks, showing their 
superior ;:pp:irai.dl:;.y in many respects to the situation of the 
lioorest. 



C-HAP'iV.?- VL 


WEST^MINS'l’ER REVIEW : ANALYSIS OF THE MIND. 
1S24— 1829. 

T O tlie six ycnrSj from 1824 to 1829 incliisi^'c, we have to 
retur. as i;\-ents, the sterling of the JPU/z^j/z^s/cr 

AVrv;i\' and the o( »ni])letion of the Aualj\m of f/ie 
To tlie same la-rio-.l belongs the founding of the ■Jniver;;i!\' of 
I.on(Ion. 

The history of the nrsf/Ji/z/sUr F.cr/r"::.’ is given briefly by 
Jolin in trie and by Rowririg in the Life 

of Bcntham. Neither account is very syujdfic. According to 
John 'Mid, the need of a Radical organ, to make head against 
the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, had been a topic of conver- 
sation l;-;.-Lu\ '. li his father and Bentham many years earlier, and 
it was a part of the plan that his father should be editor. The 
‘‘many years’^ would probably go back to the Ford Abbey 
when there w'as the most abundant opportunity of 
discussing all ni.u-.iicr of projects. It would be a not unlikely 
supposition that hliil sliould ivs-.dve to finish his History before 
entering on the task of editor. When that time arrived, 
Bentriain was implicated in luoncy losses, whicli might imhs- 
pose hi;:, to risk a new venture; while Mill’s speedy appoint- 
ment to the India House would be accepted as a 
for the editorial post. This last supposition, hco^ew r. did no-. 
seeui to be present to riciuliam's mind, for John r.Iill tells us 
that when Llie Ilczdcw came to be started. Bentham made a 
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formal ofmr of the editorship to his father, and had to be then 
told of the i’v.'-v of the post wiili his official work. 

Tliere is no very dlrVncl statement of the amount of Ben- 
tham’s pecuniary contribution to the scliemc. From a phrase 
emj jiCAT'd hv John Mill, when it clian.'ed liands, in 1828 — ‘^the 
original fimds were nea.ri y or quite exhausted — vre might infer 
tl'iCi. jiendiam set aside a particular sum to carry it on until it 
should be able to maintain itself ; but what that sum was we 
have never been informed.^ Indeed, both our sources of 
i]'iU)!Tnailon leave Eentham himself entirely in the i)ackgronrid.. 
Plven his opinion of the management and w-'iring of the several 
numbers is never alluded to. Nevertheless, although not so 
snca'.essful in all respects as its promoters could have ^vished, 
it ga\c the first opening for the promulgation of advanced 
views; while the occasion that detached the hi ills from its 
staff in h-.->s chan four years was much to be ivgrotied. It went 
on as a ilcmh.-iivhue organ when it passed into Colonel Thomp- 
son’s hands, Bo wring being still editor, till it was acquired by 
Molcsvyorth in 1836, and amalgamated with his London Review,'^ 

“The Revim had fallen into difficulties. Though the sale of the first 
number had been very encouraging, the r-.'rnnu-i- nJ sale had never, I believe, 
been sufficient to pay the expenses, on T.-c on which the Reroiir,.o was 
carried on. Those expenses had been considerably, but not sufficiently 
reduced. One of the editors, Southern, had resigned; and several of the 
writoi's, including my fatlier and me, who had been paid like other contributors 
for our oarlier articles, had latterly written witiiout payment.” 

f The account given by Bowring is to the following effect : — “ In 1823, the 
Wesiniinsfcr Rt: ::/<■:<! \v;\s started. The funds were all furnished by Bentham. 
T'lie editors, for some years, were Mr. Southern in the literary, and myself for 
the political department. It afterwards passed into my hian.ds alone ; and next 
was carried on by me in connexion with Colonel Pcroiict Thompson. Its 
appearance excited no small fluttering among the two sc.'ci'ons of ihe. jiristo- 
cracy, which it attacked with equal, though not undiscriminating ardour. 
The sale, for some time, was iveariy 3000 ; and as its readers wore, to a large 
extii’Dt, among the unopulent and democratic classes, whose acco.-s to books 
is ].)rinci pally by associations of various sorts, t}:e niimb-er of its readers was 
very great.” Ci/miributions were paid ten giiineas a sheet 

Bowring gives Benilimn's own account of it, in a letter to a correspondent, 
but no new fact is added. Both Bowring and Bentham mention that the 
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The articles contributed by j\lill will be noticed, in the nar- 
rative, according to date. 

Coincident with the third and fourth years of the Watminsfeh 
Rt'vieic’, was the appearance of the Rarliamc/itary History and 
RcvicK\ started by the elder Mr. IMarshall of Leeds. 

The composition of the Analysis of the A Find” went on, 
by John '' Ti-rs account, chiefly in the autumn holidays of those 
six years. It must have occupied his tlioughts during many 
leisure moments besides. His other writing 'would not be 
suuicieni to engross his spare time even when engaged in his 
olhce routine. 



The failure of the Chrestomatliic vSrhool must have had a | 

disenuniging elk-'-t. Nothing was done towards a sdwinc of ^ 

hig'lier ediicnlion on an enlighlenedl basis until 1825. The | 

credit of projecting the I'rdversiiy of London is due to tlsc { 

poet, 1 ,'hornas Cnmidx.]]. The most detailed account of the | ; 

ju’oceedings is found in Place’s Cam[)beirs published jl « 

ieti-er to Lord Broiigliam {Times, Feb. 9, 1825) was the first j ' ! 

public intimation of the scheme. I , 

In an entry in Place’s hi. S., dated 12th Feb., 1825,110 says I ,v 

Campbell had often talked to him, for three years back, on the | |f 

project of a London University. In the previous June, he 
told Place the results of his enquiries into the German Univer- 
sities. It was after a conversation with Joseph Hume, that he ^ 
wrote his k-trer to Brougham. Place talked in favour of the . 

]>i7:)ject in his wide circle. ‘^Thus the matter became knoivn 
to a great many persons. On the 29th of January last, he i 

urged the matter very strongly upon me, and I had a long con- | 

versation with i\IiH respecting it klili discountenanced it, as f 

.A 

Longmans undertook the pnbli.sinng of the and then declined, where- 

iijjon Baldwin in/canic the publisher; but neither of them states what we learn 
from John Aliil, that it was the of his father’s article in Xh^ Edmlmrgk 
Eerjh’w that (Urvcrred the Longmans, and that it was his father’s instigation 
th.'it Baldwin took tlieir place. 
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he thioiidit it was unattainable. On the following day, 
]:i-vi;igi'a!u. gave a calvesMiead dinner ; among otliers who 
dined there were Lord King, Joseph Hume, Thomas Campbell, 
and James After dinner, Campbeirs project was talked 

of, and, as I am informed, Campbell . . , was couiitenan.ccd 
in his project by the whole company, every one of whom had 
iu.-ol);i.biy lieard of it before . . . 

x\t a dinner at Mr. John Smith’s, a few days later, Mill, 
Brougham, and Carniibell were present, and measures were 
reserved on. Hume iJKL-“loo-k to procure subscribers to the 
amount of a hundred thousand pounds. 

Mill, once emlxvrked in the sCuar.c, was a powerful ally. 
It was frequently remarked by Grote, that Alili’s personal 
asta-ndancy with mcMi of wealth among the dissenters and 
aimmg liberal politicians generally, and the trust that they 
placed in his judgment, had a great deal to do ''.vith the ob- 
taining of the requisite funds. There are frequent notes to 
him from Bn,);;.,!'.;!!!':, consulting on the progress of the scheme. 
Here is one: — “I wish you could look in on your way to 
the city, as I have a talk to hold with you, on our liberal 
ministers liaving refused a charter as not daring to face Oxford 
bigotry, &c.” 

At a public meeting (the third that had been h.eal) on 19th 
Dec., 1825, Mill is one of a number of “Noblemen and 
Gentlemen selected by ballot to compose the first Council”. 
The foundation stone of the imilding (now University College) 
was laid on 30th April, 1827; followed by a dinner at Free- 
masons’ Tavern. Mill present. 

In 1S26, the arrangements were so far advanced, that they 
began to look out for professors ; and, in October, Mill wrote 
to Dr. Thomson begging him to accept the chemistry chair, on 
tlie supposition that it could be made worth his while. 

The appointment that gave the Council m.ost trouble was 
tiie plrilosiapliy chair. Mill and his allies put forward Charles 
Flay Cameron, who is only recently deceased He was then a 
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Ixii'ristcr,' but afterwards I'icbl b-iL-li appointments in India, being 
one of the Com mission of three, presided over by ivlacaulay, 
for prei'jaring the Criminal C-"do* He was one of Crete's 
friends, and may have been bruught forward by him. But as '■ 
his orthodoxy was doubtful, the iCwangelicrd Dissenters were 
hostile, and he could not be carried : Brougliam staid avray 
at the nnal push. Another candidate, a dissenting clergyman, 
conciliated jS I ill's supi^ort by professing to follow Blartley, and 
hlill took him up as a pis allcr^ and got him elected; n.ct 'witj:- 
out the o].)]u)sition of Mr. Grote, who then, as afterwards, held 
strongly the incf.unpatlbility of clerical vows with the lihertas 
phnus^phanJi. 

TS24. 

dhe S.:;- A.-i '.c-v, to the Encyci(p\rd!a is now finished, and a 
letter from Mill to Nai-icr, on the 7th of Llay, winds up our 
extant references to the undertaking. 

“ Kast India Kousk, M.iy 7, 1824. 

hiv DEAR Sir, 

“ I ought to have replied to your kind letter before this 
time ; but the fact is, the number of the was not 

sent to me till the other day, and I deferred writing till I saw 
it, though I ought to have sent for it, but have the apology of 
having fieen both very busy and very ill. As to what you have 
said of me, I have but two feelings ; one is, fear that you have 
said much more good of rnc than I deserve ; the next is, great'" 
lelight, which I am not so modest as to seek [o disguise, that 
I am so higlily estimated by you, who, I am persuaded, would 
not, on such an occasion, utter any but your real sentiments. 

I am happy to say that IjolIi ?dr. M*Cu]loch and I are greatly 
pleased with the execiili«>n of your prefiice. I am happy also 
to say that notlnng can be more complete tlian the success of 
his lectures, and the estimation in which ]\I*CuUoch is held 
among us is such as to salisiy the most afieciionate of his 
friends, of whom I reckon myself one of the foremost.'’ 
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r\j 'Ciillocli had been brougbt from Edinlrargh to deliver the 
Ri'.'cardo ■'■vTvn-a::;;! Lectures, and thxy seem to have been a 
great success. His own account of them is given in the 
C< rrcs/'(V/JL7u:', p. 39. The following senter.ces occur 
in his icitr:!-: — “I have seen frcfiuently, and find him 
extremely kind and friendly. It is a pity he is so incorrigible 
a Radical. A new number of the JFL’s^///i7is/erh.as been pub- 
lisl-.j-lj and it contains the se<iiiel of the attack on the 
Eiihilun'g/i, and a more contemptible and peitifo-gging one 
never was puljlislied. I do not believe Mill wrote it” 

It remains to c- or ■.■let;,; the record of this year, by a full 
account of the articles that ap[ieared in the first and third 
numbers of the JVesfniinsUr Review — one dealing with the 
Edinburgh and the other \vith the Quar/erly. It had been 
a cherislied object in the sc.luane of the Jles/niinsfcr^ John 
hlill tells us, that a part should be devoted to reviewing 
the other Reviews ; and for the first of the articles by his 
fatliLi', he liimsclf read through the volumes of the Edinburgh 
from the comm oncera out, making notes of the articles that 
seemed suirod to his fathers purpose, on account of either 
their good or their bad c-ualities. 

This paper, John YE-'i tells us farther, was the chief cause 
of the sensation that the VFcsf minster Review produced at its 
first appearance. He gives a short outline "of the contents. 
I sliall here abstract it more fully. It was the first occasion 
wlien Mill had full swing in the expression of his political 
views. For he was not allowed to express these wlien writing 
for Jeffrey: and, altlioiigh he was not fettered in the Phil an- 
tJnvpht, ibut |X;riodi(XLl dealt with the fimdaiuontal questions 
of politics c>!ily in an indirect way. 

The iulrod-uciion of the article consists of remarks on the 
peculiarhies of periodical jiLC:rature. One pccLiliarity is, that 
it must have immediate success in order to secure its exist- 
ence. The good result of this is that writers are induced to 
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make knowlcdgi^ palatablo, and thereby inrrcnse its diffusion. 
There is aiiDllier side, hcnvever. ^‘Thc most effecuial mode 
of doing good to m:inkind by rending, is, to correct their 
errors; to expose their ]»rejiidi<'es; to refute opinions vdiicli 
are genonited oidy by partial interests, but to vvliicli men are, 
for tiint ii.:ason, so much the more nilo.shi.-d; to censure what- 
c\ er is moon and sciiish in their beliaeiour, and attach honour 
ti) actions sol-vl}' in iirvip-oilion to their lendenc\’ to inca-easc the 
sum of h:!|:i h-vss. k;ssen the sum of misery.” But this is just 
the course that the periodical writer cannot pursue. To please 
the great mass of men, he must ilatier do-ir prejudices and 
] omk. r b > tks-^-ir «, "v-. •■•.e Now, of all opinions the most rniscltievous 
are tliuse that to the injiip,' of the largm; of men 

for the heneilt of the smaller numlie!’. dhu/se, hdwever, are 
the ‘..ij.)iriions that [H.Tici'lii-a.] literature is imdcr the strongest 
indue.eineiits to promote; an.d why? .Because they are the 
opinions of the pcoi)le in power, who are able to set the 
fasl'iion. 'ri'.ore is a tendeiiey in the opinions of tlie wise to 
prevail at last ; but then these must be diffused and brought 
fully under the nitcnlifUT of mankind; and periodical literature 
en(:lea\'oiirs to thwart this operation. Its success depends 
upor. finding plansirde reasons for inaiiitaining the favourite 
opinions of the pMAwiful classes. After the mass of the people 
have become a reading p>e\)|.j]e. a reward is held out for writings 
addressed particularly to them. Tliey too have tlieir erroneous 
ojiinion.s, but it is not by the ])eriodicaI press dcj. 'ending on 
their r!. il-ai llie-ie are likely to be corrected. The cheap 
pul. )]ica lions of tlie day addressed to the more numerous class, 
aj'C pn^diK'aive of mere evil than good. 

The two great Reviews — Edinburgh and Q-:a}i^rr: a:-:: 

addressed to the aristocratical class; and it is to be seen by 
the evidence what is the amount of th.eir subservience to that 
class. As they are {:onducted on opposite principles, it would 
seem that both '-annoi: follow the same ends. This is a nice 
point, the elucidation of which goes far into the philosophy 
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of British history; and it is the main strain of the present 
article. 

Trie term “ aristocracy ” has to be carefully explained. In the 
a.uthorcs view it means, not simply the titled nobilii}*. nor even 
the familiv.;:-; possessed of large fortunes ; these are the nucleus, 
but not the whole, ccanparativcly small number pos- 

sessing political power are the real aristocracy, by whatever 
circumstances — birlli. or riches, or other accident — the different 
portions of them become possessed of it” In our own country, 
the aristocracy is a motley body; and if we assent to the doc- 
trine of the Edinburg;!} that the powers of government 

are centred in the House of Commons, we need only enquire 
wlio tliey are tliat compose that Irouse, and who send them 
there. The broad facts are enough. The owners of the great 
landed estates have the principal influence; they have all the 
counties, and a large proi.turtion of the boroughs. In some of 
these, the electors sell their votes to the highest bidders — a very 
culpable diin'g, in the code of aristocratic morality, although 
there is r.''Chir.g wrong in a rich lord of the soil selling his vote 
in parliament. 

Tlie author next reviews what he calls the props to the 
aristocracy— the Church and the Law. The influence of reli- 
gion on men’s minds is necessarily great, and to secure this to 
the side of the governing few, it is requisite merely to influence 
the teachers of religion. For this purpose they are formed 
into a corporate and dependent body, with gradation of 
emoluments and power ; the nomination to these emoluments is 
ke]jt in tlie hands of the governing class ; and the holders are 
admitted to a share of the power and profits of the aristocrac}'. 

Tlicn as to the Law. From the complexity of our English 
law, the class of lawyers come to have a great influence with 
the community. It is important to the aristocracy to use the 
influence of the lawyers for its own purposes. Hence it is 
requisite to admit them also to a share of the aristocratic 
privileges. 
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In this wny. then, is the aristocracy made up: the landed 
flimilies (not two hundred in ai!) and their partners — the monied 
interest, tire churcrh, and the Men of talent, as such, are 

erroneously said to have a share-; their true position is as 
servants in olhce. 

One more preliminary explanation is needed. The aristo- 
cracy, in th.is country, is divided into two secticins : the 
Qnayirrly follovrs one, the EdinhuyyJi the otlier. These are 
called respectively ministerial and opposition. 

All ihai: of the aristocracy that think iliCinsJ-ves heder 

off iimler the Kings present advisers than they would be 
otherwise, lend their influence to the ministry, I'hc author is 
cnreA:! to exj-lain that he is sjH.-;-ldng of classes as a whole, and 
not of the ex(‘eptinnal individuals that are fi.jund in every 
class. dhe tlceury of poveTniceui must re];u:;e upon class 
tendencies ; and, that these are gownied by j lass intei'csls any 
man would only make himself contempdil.de to deny. 

Ne.xt, as to the Op})osition. Their object is to change the 
hands that distribute the ad\anl.agc.s of ]K)wer, To drive a 
minister from office, it is necessary to deprive him of support 
in the House of Commons. Now, putting aside inin.or ex- 
pediciits, such as court intrigues, we come upjon one great 
mea,ns, namely, to ojierate upon the middling and lower classes. 
Public opinion is still a force in the country, in proiKc.i.ion to 
the mass op'orated on. It is the interest of the Opposition to 
speak so as to gain favour both from the few (die aristocracy 
themselves) and from die many. This •‘’a}- are obliged to 
endeavour by a VK-rpelual trimming between the two interests. 
In thvdr sj^ccchcs and writings, therefore, we commoRly find 
dwin playing ai Sc'r: sit7J. If a portion of the discourse has been 
emjMoyed in ivc* the interests of the people, anotlier 

must be employed in reconirnending tlie interests of the aristoc- 
racy. In this game, it is .sufficiently evident on whioh side, 
at Inst, remain the winnings. For one thing, it is the aristo- 
cracy that must, in the House, vote down tlic ministry For 
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O-uother tliiiig, the Opposition is itself a section of the aristoc- 
racy, and one that hopes to be the leading section ; it cannot, 
therefore, seek to diminish its own ach.'m’.Lr..:.. 

I'ih.s preamble brings us to the line of action pursued by the 
organs of the respective parties. The organ of the ministry 
has its course clear ; its writers advocate the interests of the 
aristocracy with enthnsiasm, affected, or real. The people are 
represented as altogetimr vile;, any desires that they may have 
for s'cciirities against tire abuse of power by the aristocracy are 
inconceivabl}- wicked. 'riie Opposition is blamed, first, for 
attaching i.k.nae to ministers, and, secondly, and far worse, for 
Imhhiyg forth to the people pretensions about good government 
that 1 ■.■;.»■! to the overthrow of the clmrch and the state. 

'f'lie Cpi'osition organs, again, must work the see-saw; to be 
called tlie inidflle course and Bad names must 

be to l^oth sets of opinions, which the party is in reality 
ivcitiing forward by ■■.:r:;c The opinions on the side of aristo- 
(.•■ratical ].)Ower, are called despotical. Those that d^nmnd 
securities in f.ivour of the people are declared anarcliical; in 
tlie slang of the day they are jacobiiiical, and radical The 
wise course is the middle one. When the writers are blamed 
as iL-ndlng to the aristocratical side, they declare their language 
to be liusinicrpretcd, and point to other declarations of opinion 
in .feA'oiu* of the popular demands. They do not allow that 
two contradictory opinions, on one and the same point, destroy 
one anotJicr, and should be regarded as no opinion at all 
“ It is, essential in writing upon this plan, to deal as much 
as possible in vague language, and cultivate the skilful use of 
it. IVords which apj'-ear to mean much, and may by tliosc to 
^vl■:Om they are addressed be interpreted to mean much, but 
which may rdso, when it suits the convenience of those who 
have used them, be shown to mean lillie or nothing, are of 
singular imjjortance to those whose business it is to piny i Jio 
game of compromise, to trim between irreconcileable interests, 
to see-saw between contradictory opinions.” 
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Language of this deserli stion is particularly needed in making 
declarations that are to gain favour with the people. Notliing 
is risked by speaking cxjjjicitly in favour of the aristocracy. 
What is rccpiisite is to have vague terms at coinniaiid, wlien it 
is necessary to speak in opposition to these pih>-i]egos. The 
people may be warned against arisi«.;rr:ulcal domination in the 
abstract, but great care must ].)e used not to lift any |)art of the 
veil that conceals the real amount of aristv/icralical pc-wcv there 
is in this ciainlry. When any speciiic measure is j.iroj>osed 
that would operate to diminisli tJjat as the bailot, it 

must be loudly decried, and c\erytlsing d?aie to rili:.icli to it 
tile armi-L-iieasictp. of evil consequences. If, on the (..tlier hand, 
aiiyiiiiua is projjosed having the appcciiu;- ■: of tlliniiiishing 
aristocratic power, al:lM‘U;.;]i it has no siicli uaaler.cy, j-eruapi^ 
the i>.:\er:-,' ...• the (lisu-am hiseiuenl of the rotten f)(.;roug!is, to 

give the Seals t<> ihc iiounties- th«. n the ejailiets of i>nuso must 
be collected. The inve]ition of such schn ucv-s is a part of the 
business of the W'riters. A farther example is the doctrine of 
the rejjrcseiitatirai by Classes. 

Before citing his exammlc'^. the author interposes a personal 
explanation. Is the new periodical now started, people will 
ask, to rise superior to the ir.:.i-.;ccnw:its that others have 
succumbed to ? Tire answer is — We claim to be tried. Men 
have diversities of taste ; and it is not ;-n:.vj:'sih;o but some 
men may exist lurring really a taste for endeavouring to obtain 
the securities of good government. Moreover, there is a 
growing class in the country tliat m.ay perhaps prove sufli- 
ciently numerous to reward our endeavours. 

IVIien the Edinburgh Review first apj.icared, it was not 
decidedly attaclred to the opposition section of the aristocracy. 
At that time, the terrors of the hVcnch .Revolution still over- 
whelmed that ]>arty. Th.e .see- saw wa.s at first performed 
between oi)inions necessary to obtain the favour of the aristoc- 
racy, and o})iniuns that had obtained the sanction of philoso- 
phy. Examples of this had already appeared in Blackstone 
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and in Palcv, The first article of the first number, is a review 
oi Mounicr de V Influence des Philosohhes. For the aristocmts, 
a Lueat part of it is in tlie anti-jacobin tone; concurring with 
the fiishioiiaide opinion — namely, that the cause of the Revo- 
lution and all its imputed evils, is in a great measure to be 
ascribed to the piiiio.s;)p)ia;rs. For the pliiiosopliical part of the 
public, again, a portion of it is employed in representing philo- 
sophy as perhaps the foremost among the causes of good. 
Then follows a long passage in point. Tire gems are resumed 
thus : — “ Tliat Raynal should be cniimeraled among the sober- 
minded writers, Condoirct among the inllamraaiory, must sur- 
prise any one who has them. Observe, however, the real 
doctrine. It is laudable to put forth such writings as tb.ose of 
]\Ioiuesquieu, Turgot, and Raynal; this is for the philosophers. 
It is wicked to put forth such writings as those of Rousseaiq 
Malily, and Condorcet ; this is for the aristocrats. Observe 
also the covert recommendation of restraining freedom of 
discussion.” The presumptuous theories of the last-named 
class “have a necessary tendency to do harm ”. 

In the same number, Godwin is praised for setting the 
doctrine of the particular and the general affections in a light 
superior to Dr. Parr’s sermon on the same topic. This is 
going a great way for philosophy. But the writer had “ no 
sooner entered upon his remarks on population, than the 
pleasing delusion was expelled, and we were convinced it was 
a case for life A suitable offering at the throne of aristocra- 
tical bigotry and insolence. 

It is a Uivourite doctrine of the Review that irregulat and 
tumultuary ebullitions of the people in favour of liberty are of 
singular importance. By this both aristocracy and people are 
pleased. It is not from such irrational effervescence that the 
aristocracy have anytliing to fear ; while it is expected that the 
vanity of the people will be piqued. Already, in the first volume, 
the doctrine appears. For example, “ The uproar even, and the 
confusion and the clamour of a popular election in England, 
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ha%-e their use* they give a statBp to the names Liherty^ Con- 
siiiution. raid Feoplc^ they infuse senlhucnls wliicli nothing l.>ut 
violent passions and gross objecls of sense mdd infuse/' 

'The first article in the second volume is almost wliolly \ 
anti-jacobin; l::e other side Iving remembered only by a 
pointed cojidonmallou of that popiilnr object of attack, the 
partition of Poland. 

The ednical doctrines of the Review come in for a siiare of 
notice. In one article, the lieneilts of falsehood are railier 
strong] V put: ‘‘we may assume as esIithlisJud and nndnia/'/e^ 
that there is nodiing in the nature of tru!]i which makvs it 
7 !ecessarHy good”. In another deparlmc-u. the anc-ients are 
consider.jd very immoral for not inriudiag ail the t:o]nlii.io]is 
inrhuh-j] ])y us, in tlic marriage cojUraeu d'lie .Diip/dne id 
IsFailame de Sl.;iel is singled out for ferucT./ii wamclcrruiation 
so diilercut from the tone employiMi respee.i.ing her ten leaers 
afterwards, vrhe!g in T.n.gum.d., she was in fashion iwith tl'ie 
opposition aristocracy. 

Tile seci)nd volume is distingjislied by its C(,)nlribiitiv!ns to 
the aristccratical pidilics and ue.vniiT , In an erd'b,. on 
Belsliam's dde/noirs of ///, there is much indignaticu 

at the ^Ariliitg of party pamphlets in the name of liistory. 

“ We presume it will not be reckoned much more la-udal/a; to 
write part;.' pamphlets under the guise of revievrs.” A certain 
petition of the “Society of the rr'ersds of the People,” is caHed 
a libellous oracle, L>r ^eiting fjrth that a majority of the Plouse 
of Communs is chosen by less than two hundred great fomi lies; 
that is to say, the aiUliors should be treated with fine and 
iiiiia'isonmunt. 

Tins facing the period when the aristocrntical tide was 
i'lmniug high, when liic war was just ■ with. i-'ra.n(\-, 

wj\cn fear of invasi<.sn and the courage of \'OiimrueriTig were the 
passions of iIk; da}/, the only inarketa.ble commodity was 
aristocrntical opinions ; and the popular side is entirely unre- 
prescnied iii the volume. 
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At ll'ti.s tiinc much respect was professed for the old govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, To call it tyranny and despotism is 
revolutionary verl.)iage. 

Tire fourth and iifth volumes are much the same as the 
second and third, except that there seems ‘‘a disposition to 
avoid grappling with any important and tender subject. Poli- 
tical economy, indeed, obtains a due share of attention ; and 
the ar)ulition of the slave trade begins to be recommended — 
two subjects UDon which the EdlnlwrgJi RevicU' has rendered 
important service. And upon these subjects, as well as upon 
that of Catholic emancipation, which has been laboriously 
I'] an died, a remark is required.” 

"^rhese are the subjects well suited to the purpose of the 
./d.T'Aro. I'hc })OsiLion of lire aristocracy would not be weakened 
by opinions on political economy, or on the slave trade. 

iCvcn Catholic em;incipation would only raise a clamour among 
the party, but would do no harm otherwise. 

Such subjects would ga.in for the Review a reputation with tire 
liberal, the and the disinterested part of the public, 

without risking much with the aristocratical class. 

Even ])olitica.l economy is occasionally prostituted. ‘‘A 
nation situated like ours, is much more likely to suffer from 
increasing weali.ii, than from increasing numbers of people,” 
and, in such circimrsiances, the expenses of war are a blessing. 

In the sixth volume (1S05), a counterpoise begins to be 
applied to the popular scale. A paragraph is introduced in 
fiivour of what the few by whom the powers of government are 
usurped, have so much occasion to dread ; the prevalence of 
enliglitencd principles, persecuted, under the name of theory, 
by the said faw, the patrons of practice, and eiilogisers of 
“ things as they are 

The article on Bniriv^s Meinoirs is more opposed to the 
anti- jacobin spirit, tlian anything occurring before. ‘^Occasion 
had been taken from the Revolution, it says, to involve in 
discredit the principles of political philosophy, to give strength 
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to prejudices, and to sanction abuses, Two classes of 

men had received iroustice ; die ];-]u!]o.sojaiL-r.'e who inciilcared a 
love of liberty and a spirit of reform, and the virtuous and 
moderate, wlio attempted, at the (aitset, to act ii])on iliese 
j)vinci})les. To balance all this, these ].•■:l■^[ies sliould have fore- 
seen the dangers arising from tlicir exasperated opiposition to 
the court, the clergy, and the noldliU' ; from their ixarade of 
]x:)pularity : from their alliance with the mob of Paris, and 
so on. 

The next passage ]n'oduced is a laboured ])nnegyric. u})on 
tliC actual com)x>siiiun of the House of Commons, witli a 
umc}' picture of the harmonious relations iiCtween the legis- 
lature and the people. 

Beisharn’s c.oniinuation of Iiis again riourisiics tlie 

red rag; the <'onse(jiK:nce is a strain of remark wlm/li “seems 
as if a page of a ministerial daib.' paj-er Iiad slipped into our 
Ininds’’. On the famous exjxxlition to l-h.dland in 1799, we 
are told of the disan'cr-'ied n.;v.;-]!;i| v.rs, and tlic military ladents 
of the Pirilish commamler in r.lhef. 

From tlie sixth to the ninth volume, there is nearly a blank 
on the set'uniies of good government In the ninth voliuric 
occurs “one of the most lasnarkaMe specimens of the use of 
words without ideas, and of forms of cx|)ression covering 
igru^rance with the semblance of knowledge, that we could at 
present point out, flush ionable, and popular, and of course 
prevalent, as this mode of composition is The passage is 
li-cig and desultory; and the authors sentences of comment 
will be Tb.e sec-saw here is so rapid, that, as in tlic 

swift succession of the j.-rismatic colours, tire mixture becomes 
confusion. I'iiu ancient rejniblics are “]>cautiful fabrics of 
civil polity/’ but never- bek-ss such wrctclicd fabrics, that “tliey 
migiit he swept away by lire surge of a mmrrcnt, whenever the 
factions who loved sedition, or IIjc ambitious who aimed at 
trTanny, should rouse the madness of the multitude”.. 'Phere 
is a class of writers who love change, and a class wlio hate it, 
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seemingly for its own salee. We are sorry the writer did not 
inrorin us where they are to be found From habit, and from 
tlie love of ease, all men are averse to change, where the 
][,)ros]ject of some considerable ge-'od is not presented to them. 

In one passiige, tlie influence of the House of Peers is real 
and effective: in another, the House of Commons possesses 
nearly the whole of the legislative authority. In a farther 
passage, a writer dilates on the great mischiefs likely to arise 
from the grovring inability of the other branches to thwart tlie 
House of Commons. 

He passes on to a period ’vhen the yi.Vr7c.ra thought e:\:j:>odicnt 
a much higher utterance on the side of the people than it had 
ventured on I.)efore. Tlie whole of the article entitled “On 
the Rights and Duties of the People/’ in the twentieth volume, 
tlujugh. much of die language is still vague and slippery, may 
be given as a specimen of the new lengdis to which, it was not 
stiriiplcd, at this particular time, to go, in oi)position to aristo- 
cratical interests. 

According to one passage, though it had, in the previous 
paragraph, been allowed, that the principle of representation 
is the grand secret for good government, yet it is maintained, 
that for the people to let the powers of government out of 
their own hands, even to real representatives, is attended with 
imminent danger. It seems, according to the reviewer, that 
the plan of delegated authority necessarily implies a surrender 
of the function itself. How is this to be prevented ? By mass 
meetings of the people, to declare their opinions on public 
measures and public men. Pitt is severely censured for being 
the first minister to abridge the rights of Englishmen to discuss 
their own affairs. When a writer is in this vein, he is naturally 
led to expose the weakness of the representative system as it 
then stood — the exclusive power of the aristocracy, the nullity 
of tlie large manufacturing towns, and so forth. On the other 
hand, there is a passage in the same number, which, though 
somewhat misty and oracular, nevertheless contains a view of 
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the hm ideal of government, well calculated to adrciinister 
consolation to the holders of ari^^tvicvatic::.] power. ^^Tlie main 
end of government, to be sure, is, that wise laws !,;e enacted 
and enforced.” The best government, however, is a govern- 
ment iiiat iv.'.s r-.o, end more highly valued than its main end. 

re})rcsentative legislature is incomjj.arably of more Vvahie 
when it ti'iily represents the efficient force of tlie nation in 
c<.>nlrolli.ng the executive, than wlien it merely enacts \'rhole- 
soine statulos in its legislative c:a])acity.” 

Sucli is a ihcble attempt to summari/i.- this scathing ai'li<'ie. 

I cannot tell exactly r .- --v i- ■■U'd jellVey and his com ribu tors ; 
but no one had the amrage to rc]dy, or to retaiiaie i)': an\- f irm, 
until jMacaulay t<.K>k up the cudgids. in .18:29. against the 
nulhofs u-rtl: le on (.h.>vornrnenl. Aifir-i!:-]) the main charges 
could not easily be re’ontled, scveml tlfm.gs ctaild be said in 
[lalliation of the c.onduc.t of the AVzvfVo. f'ew of the writers 
had studied Government in a very ilioroLigh ivia!ir:',.r ; unvary- 
ing clearness of thoiiglit, ipreci.sion in the use of terms, and 
rigid consistency of statement, had ner’cr been exacted of any 
]!)eriodical : still less was it tiiougli!. necessary that the different 
writers sin iulil be always atone. I caimo-t but think that the 
dependence of the IHez'/ezcf on the '^\’hig Aristocracy is too 
strongly stated. It rvas surely read extensively by ilie midi lie 
classes, and by tliat portion of them (in the towns, for instance) 
which was as yet unre})resented, and which must have felt its 
interests bound up with some extension of the suffrage, suclv^^-i 
at least, as .Pitt and the ^^’h^g loaders of the last century liad 
more than once broiiglit forward. As the fulness of the time 
drew near, the AtTvere did advocate such an extension, and 
assisted in bringing it about ; not ]jerha].')S seoing that tlie end 
must be the do-stru.ctimi of aristocratical power. 

Tlie continuation of the attack in the scc:ond number is by 
John Mill, who had assisted his father in selecting his pns^iagcs. 
Good points are made here too, especially on the liberty of 
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the Press and Libel Law, on vdiich the younger IMill was 
already well primed. But a more particular reference is here 
unnecessary. 

In the fourth number of the Westminster^ for October, the 
Qua?icrly receives its share of atteiil lo-i'.. 

Wliile both organs, it is here said, depend upon the aristo- 
cratical class, the line of the Quarfei'ly is rendered distinctive 
by its subservience to the ministerial party. Besides this 
principal difference, however, there are others that deserve to 
be noticed in advance. For one thing, the Quarterly has 
always been more of a booksellers catch-penny than the 
Edi?ihur^h. We are surprised to observe to vrhat a degree it 
renounc.es the character of being a vehicle of instruction, and 
aims at nothing higher than furnishing amusement and subjects 
of jirattle to loungers and gossips. Its main resources have 
been books of travels, and books of poetry and amusement. 

Another difference is that a much higher kind of intellect 
has always appeared in the Edinburgh. A majority of its 
articles are from men of stored and cultivated minds ; such an 
article being very rare in the Q?Mrte?dy. There is something 
in the more diisvir^guisbcd of the Edmhmgh reviewers to show 
that they have a leaning to better things, even when they are 
lending themselves to the sinister interest of their patrons. 
When they perceive a turning in the public mind towards 
anything that is good, they are ready to fall in with the happy 
current ) to which they have often lent additional velocity and 
force. The writers in the Quarterly take the directly opposite 
course. Watching the earliest symptoms of a tendency to 
improvement, they decry it, render it ridiculous and odious, 
and do everything to thwart it. They play the part of the cold- 
blooded, remorseless enemies of mankind. 

While the operation of see-saw needs skill, the task of 
writing for the party in power may be performed by coarser 
instruments. Strictly speaking, that party does not need to 
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argue or persuade people ; it can conuuand and strike. This 
aiTects the position of tlic advocate, who knows lliat he has 
power on bis side. He does the nearest to connnanding and 
striking that his situation admits ; he employs the two 
weapons — Assmnplion and Abuse. These are the logical arms 
of power ; as may be testified by all history, civil and ecclesia.s- 
tical. The advocates of the Catholic chr.rch, in tlieir argu- 
ments iviiii the reformers, employed the instrument of 
Assumption. Universal consent, and. the will of hea\vn, tliey 
said, were in their favour. The supporters of the Stuarts took 
for granted tliat king's reigiic;.! by divine right ; that the ixjotile 
were incurably stupid and inclined to mischief ; whence it 
followed that arbitrary power is at once divine an.d indi-spen- 
sable. 

Tiie second ingredient in the logic of ].iOwer Is Abuse. To 
illuslr.'Ue the em]doyment of ties by the Quarterly^ wliicli is 
the author’s cltief purpose, he resiiscilatcs a disc(.uirse from the 
Logic of ir.e •::.elel.-r.?ied Le Clerc. It is on that one source ot 
delusion — ar^wiu'niim ab hivuiia ducinni^ named by liim Ary;u~ 
maiiim T/icohgieum^ which name Klill finds fault witli as too 
narrow (at least for our day) ; it slioulcl be imyeri- 

osum^ the argument of power, in whatever liands it is placed. 
This branch of the I.ogic of Power is really ali-inr-lLajin::; it pre- 
supposes the assumption that the opinion attached is wrong. 

The aryu/nentum ah inridia ductiun (rendered the 
iug arguuiait') is divided by Le C’ierc. into sixteen species, 
'fhere is a good deal of rep»elition, sia-.h as we find in the men 
of that age, who were fond of subdivisions. Sewvral of the 
species come under one iw-a^i — .Mi>iv]>ivsciiia.don iw.alc twpli- 
care). Se'.'onu are forms of suppression of evidence. Others 
are — connecting the opinions witli those of mun ril ready odious; 
imputation of lead conse'uucirce.s and wicked designs ; differing 
in opinion from great men; diri-ilinging irrelevancies ; exciting 
the [)rejiK:lice.s of the ignorant ; accusation of subverting insti- 
tutions. 
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"\Thcd do the men become who drink from these poisoned 
fountains of the Logic of Power ? Wolves, says Le Clerc ; and 
seldom has issued from human lips a truth of greater moment” 

I’lie grand question betu^een the Qimrterly and its opponents 
being wliellicr there is anything in our constitution detrimen- 
t;;i lx; the people, and that ought to be changed, its affirmation 
is — little or nothing. "Phis position it maintains by begging 
questions, and venting calumny. 

The production of illustrative extracts is rendered difficult 
by the prevailing verbosity of the composition. The first 
produced is a 'p-as:'a;..-e an article on Parliamentary Reform. 
A few of the author’s comments will sufficientiv indicate what 
it is composed of. There is in one place a triplet of assump- 
tions : that (i) the call for reform, (2) the use of a free press, 
(3) the power of holding meetings — all lead, by natural conse- 
quence, to insurrectionary violence, to the loss of all security 
for person and property, figured by the reviewer under the 
names — broken heads and broken windov/s. This is both 
assumption and abuse. Again, there is assumed the perpetual 
existence, in the people of Englaiid, of unreasonable discontent 
and a fondness for revolt. Once more, radical reform” 
supposes universal insurrection, that is, not only all the evils 
til at man can inflict upon man, but all the evils and crimes 
that aristocratical eloquence can find language to express. 
Such is aristocratical logic near its perfection ; its essence, its 
elixir. There is, farther, the assumption that the mass of the 
nation are contented ; the contradiction of a previous sentence. 
■-True ; but this was necessruy for the purpose of the Reviewer. 
And contradictions, though they are contrary to the rules 
of ordinary logic, are by no means contrary to the logic of 
power. The advocate of the ‘ old-fashioned government ’ 
wanted to make the friends of an amended government ayipear 
both odious and contemptible. lie could not make them 
appear so odious as he wished, without making them appear 
formidable. He could not make them appear so contemptible 
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as he wished, -hiioa- leahi'V ■ ;:v’is to be not; ft>nnulabic. 

And he knew well the sort of people whoni he wislicd to p!e;,i.sc. 
If he spoke strongly einuigh for tln-ir infe■i■e^is. in the way 
^Yhich they deemed aceordingto their interest lliey would liiilc 
care for the congriiity or incongruity of Ins ideas.'' 

The next notable assuiiijjtion is that all who desire Tarlia- 
niejilnry Reform a\'ow a love of Rcvohition, l;>y vviiicli is meant 
a horrible aggregate of the worst of r-riirics. The closing 
sentence applauds one of the articles on Tarliamentary Reibriu 
in the Edifih/fx/i ; a striking lllustratiim of the des(.)iedness 
of il'iat organ to the aristcu-ratical cause. 

A second |)assage is gi\'en on the topic of Reform. It is a 
vciy curious s]ieuinen. In the iiuie of (fliarir.s L, the iM.ieiR* 
respected tlie decencies tind ilie dudes of life, deluded as tliey 
were. Tut now that jMjpulnr kiiowler];;.: has gair.cd. a 
men ha\'C Cuine into a stale to confound riel it and wn.r.'C Of 
all men, the srnattercr in philosophy is the nc.,-.: and 

the most dn.ngerous ; he begins by nnl'.Mr'oing his Creed and 
his Commandments. AfiiR he confines Inmself to pri\'ale 
'pniclice. his neighbour’s w'ife iniu' be in ;some danger, and his 
neighbour’s |>ro])ert3' also, but wlien he comniem.:es [trofessor 
of moral and political [dnlosoi.diy, his very breath becomes 
venomous, &c. 

The third extract is a ^^cry long cliaracterislic ])assage, also 
on Parliamentary Reform. Of course, we count upon such 
e\}.)ressions as these ; — The three pc.-sT;-..- forms of government, 
each liable to abuses when existiiig afone, are with us bler-ded 
in one harmoj’iious s\-stein, w-orking for the safoty, w^elfare, and 
hai:i]iincss of all Then, a.gain, it is the iniTae:we of the demo- 
cracy tliat has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminislK’d. All the additional innuence of the crowii, by the 
increased estabiishn.mr.ts, is but a feather as compared wdth the 
weight given to the democracy by the j>u])!icai;itin of the 
debates. But now wfoat is meant by Parliamentary Reform? 
When this v.]uestion is put at the meetings of reformers, the 
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coDfiision of Babel has been renewed. One is for triennial 
laments, another for annual. Orator ITunt is for vote by 
ballot ; one of the Penny Orators is for i\Iagna Charta. They 
talk of restoring the constitution — vrhat constitution ? The 
British constitution, says the reviewer, is not the creature of 
llieory. The radical reformers, retorts 'MWl, do not say that it 
is. Under it we are free as our thoughts.” 'I'his is the 
aristocratical logic, without reserve, and without shame. 
Freedom there is in abundanc;e to applaud the aristocracy and 
abuse the people. The want of freedom is all on the other 
side. All the reformers, says the revievrer, have offered to 
jirove that the House of Commons merely represents the 
powerful famiiicjs. But would any fool siipi;ose it possible or 
desirable, in this country, to deprive \vcalth and power of their 
influence ? In fine, reformers are defied to show in any age of 
history, or in any part of the world, a body of representatives 
better constituted than the British House of Commons. 

The next extract is to show the application of the character- 
istic logic to the two peoples most distinguished for their eiTorts 
to tlirow' off the yoke of arisie-eracy — Fraocc and America. 

As to France, it seems, according to the Reviewer, ‘‘the 
lower and middling classes had latterly made progress in 
knowledge and intelligence, tmacco?npa?iicd by a corresponding 
improvement in morals ”. How does the Reviewer know that ? 
The Revolution is defined as sudden development of malignant 
pow’-cr. It would be an equally correct, and a much more 
intelligible definition, to say a sudden destruction of malignant 
power. The object being to get a k..urror-raising and hatred- 
inspiring phrase, to apply to the Revolution, “a malignant 
power” appeared to be delightfully suited to the purpose. 
The occasion leads the reviewer to indulge in many similar 
outbursts of ta\vdry rhetoric. Tlirough all the utter and the 
middle darkness of the reign of regicide.” “ The jerky 
tongues of the popular leaders were systematically and inces- 
santly employed in hissing forth the cant of philanthropy and 
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cosmofuliianism.^^ ** Of what consequence can it be to ask, at 
whose bidding, or of \vhat ranU-rials, the ])ridgo was construr'.tcd, 
tliat opened an access to Europe from the pandoenioniuni of 
robbery and murder.” 

To take now a sample of the treatment of the people and 
government of the United States. In the first place, it is a crime 
in them to leave Kndnnd and transfer their alleaiap.ec mal their 
afTections to another government, ^‘^d’he endeariiig charities 
of life are all sacrificed to one sordid passion ; while, rudely 
trampling over the graves of their nTelathers, they rush in 
crowds to (lei )Osit their vecidi whc. re it may be sale non i the 
claims of their native land.” Fenlimental trash, ripplital to a 
mischievous piir,MJsel The reviewer m;'ke> the gigantic 
l)lunder of contrasting the amor palriic of the Gri. eks witli that 
of C:-.; English, as if the j;;!nh of the Greeks disjhiAi.i] 
itself by staying at Immc. lUit picAev cares not what it says. 
Passion is proverbially slmrt- sighted, 'i’iie liatred of the 
reviewers in the to a ; th.at set a daitgerous 

example to Europe carries llicm into miotlier egregious blunder. 
They begin by describing the author of the work ie\ iewed, as 
a ’.I'crson v.iiohy unfit to be trusted for an observation or an 
opinion; but finding him afterwards very much disposed to 
find fault with w:ia.l he saw in America, tlie) treat, him as an 
oracle. On the other liand. Miss Wright, to w'liom we are 
indebted for a very interesting w*ork, and who delighted in 
holding up llie favourable aspect of things in the United 
States, is ncr only trva.!.cd as at once wicked and contenqiaible, 
but wholly iim.vorthy of belief. Whoever speaks against die 
Americans, is to receive implicit credit, and no questions 
asked. Wlioever says anything in their fiivour, is to be told 
tiiai he or she is a liar, and a kmiv’e, and a fool; agreeably to 
the most ajqiroved rules of the aristocratical logic. It is need- 
less to ryaote specimens of the Billingsgate poured forth upon 
Miss Wright. Enough that she is the abandoned prostitutor 
of the name and character of an Englishwoman ”, 
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1’he next specimen is the Quarterly s view of the perfection 
of Englisji law — one of the numerous institutions to which 
England is indebted for its comforts, its security, and its 
prosperity. In tnici ng the causes that have forwarded the 
prost)erity of the United States, we shall fmd tlie foundation of 
them all to be laid in the Eiigllsk constitution and the English 
laws. 

Finally, as to Religion. There are two kinds of assumptions; 
the one set regarding the Ecclesiabtical Establislnnent: ; the 
otlier, the Creed of the Church of England. Whoever ques- 
tions the goodness of the Establishment is an enemy to the 
constitution, and a lover of anarchy. Whoever dispiitcs the 
creed is an atheist, and being so, is exempt from all moral 
obligation, and ready for any and every crime. The Ilible is 
an inspired test, to wliu'.h. all are willing to conform themselves. 
But Vv'itlmut articles, a belief in the Bible would be equivalent 
to none, and end, perhaps, in general infidelity. This the 
Romanists hold in perfect consistency. To go the full length 
of the Romanists in condemning the Bible, and to take the 
composition of fallible men in its stead, can be nothing, says 
the author, but rank infidelity. Then follows a condemnation 
of the Church of England itself that, coming from any other 
quarter, would have been a proof of atheism and sedition. 
Her exorbitantly paid clergy is the only class of men that 
have not improved ; they have even retrograded ! No wonder, 
then, they are the enemies of improvement. 

The tone respecting the Church is illustrated by the treat- 
ment of Mr. Hone for a work on the apocryphal gospels and 
epistles, written in a perfectly temperate spirit. His sole 
aim is to destroy the credit of the New Testament, and to show 
that the most silly and drivelling forgeries can be supported by 
the same evidence which we use to establish the authority of 
the Scriptures But, supposing such to be his opinion, as it 
was not, has he not as good a right to declare that opinion, as 
any other man has to declare a different opinion ? The cause 
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of religion is ■clisgr;i(\*J by such a sentcnct* as this, upon ]\Ir. 
Hone’s reply : — “ Having said tliai the [KU'fpfnlct before us is 
pul-lished liv this notorious person, and |)ii.t together by him- 
sell’ or oaie of his party, we need ncjt add tliat it is wrilien in a 
spirit of die most vulgar and contemptible iero<-ily.” Again, 
“He is a bold, bad man* the wreL'liod b*. :ok by which he 
atteinjits to pervert llie faith, and destroy the happiness of 
countless thousands”.; “that monstrous eon rid of ignor- 
ance, soplnslry, and falsehood,” ^c. 

The Qiarn\'r/v, on such occasions, comes up nearly to llic 
mark of St. Jerome, who seems to be a Hvouriie with its 
re^•ie^rers. A few si iLciiuen;-; of the Saint are ob..-'. by way of 
p:;u-allel. 

On the matter of purity of ijioulh, the writer reverts t<) rite 
political arlic.h's for a few more instances. (bTbetl, of course, 
comes in for a li]»eral sliare of a]>use — “a iniscivant, a bruial 



ruffian,” “ vulgar and ferodoiis spirit”, 1 lie news- 

paper, to which biifl ] lays a high (.vunphmeni, in i massing —not , 
merely for knowledge and talent, but for ■ligiut}- and decoruiu 
is delineated ihiis. Even Cobbett (its admired prototy{>e) 
occasionally contrives to diversify the savage grv-\vi of the tiger 
with the mop and mowe of the ape ; but the Scots7na?i never 
lays aside the sulky ferociousness of the Ijoar.” 

The only remaining topic is the Liberty of the Press, on 
which the author quotes four pages of raving abuse ; winding 
up with the demand for elYev'.tual suppression of the liberal — ^ 
press. “ It is only necessary to enforce the laws and to stop 
the [wogress of sedition by such piunislvment as shall prevent 
a repetition of the ollence — any other is absurub' iniqipropriale.” I 



The public events of this year need not be greatly pressed 
into our service. The most notable aspect of the parliamentary 
proceedings is the increasing extent and variety of topics 
brought up for discussion. The old subjects, as Reform, State 
of Ireland, Catholic Claims, Slavery, &c., are reproduced. 
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Education is coming more into the foreground. Hume attacks 
the Irish Chiirch. Criminal Lav.- Reform mo^^cs slowly. 
'I’l-iere arc incidental discussions respecting various Import 
duties. 

1825. 

In the January nurnher of the JVest minster^ appeared the 
review of SouL; ;e} ’s Book of the Chu 7 ‘c]i, 

Regarding tlie Church of England as a principal prop of oui 
aristocraticai s}'stern, the Radical reformers felt bound to 
include it in their onskuiglit upon that system. Mill had care- 
fully pi re oared Ihinsolf for this part of the campaign ; and I am 
now to give a specimen of his manner of caripving on the 
attack. TIic fnlii juimber of the Bevieu^ contains his article on 
Southey’s Bn-ok of the Church, This is the opening of the 
article. 

Misled by the namo, we originally intended to place Mr. 
rientham’s Book of the Churchy side by side with Dr. Southey’s 
Book of the Church ; that readers might have the ‘ bane and 
antidote’ both before them. This idea was necessarily re- 
nounced as soon as we had read the volumes before us. Vv'hat 
they furnish is not a Book of the Church, in any respectful 
sense of the word. It is an old woman’s story -L)ook ; contain- 
ing tales about the changes of religion, and the lives of the 
workers of wonders, in Great Britain, from the time of the 
people who set up rocking stones, and venerated the mislctoc, 
to tlie time of those who sent our legitimate sovereign to count 
his beads at Rome.” 

The book, however, has put on the mask of liistory, and this 
needs to be lorn off. It is the duty of the historian to state 
the evidence on botli sides. 

There are indications that the Church is falling into her 
dotage. The present book is one symptom. It is a poor 
imitation of a stale trick of the Romish church, in compiling 
tlie lives of her saints. A passage is then quoted giving the 
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^Yriter’s design 5 namely, to set forlli at what a ckvar laice the 
advantages of the Church Establishment veru i/rocured : by 
what religious exertions, what heroic devotion, vhat precious 
lives consumed in pious labours, wasted awav' in diip.geons. or 
oHered up amid the /lames” 

The writer of the nrth'le rc .luces the reasoning of the fore- 
going to a syih:jgisin Ihery Ciuirch wliich can 

enumerate votaries who have sulk-rev] and lived in such a 
manner is an excellent ('liurch : Cimren of Ei'igland can exliibit 
such N'otaries, witness the contents of the present pages : Cliurtfo 
of England is an excellent ehm-cli. 

It is noi wliat arguments are good, but wliat argi.iinents wT 
answer the |,»iirpose, that ss.nnetimes is the !-,<k-ohl of an 

autik.jn In tins point of \ie\v, the re,;.--v udir; of Mr. Sollo/. y 
may not l.)e the \v..}rse for bdn:.: n,b.au-d. 'The di;;n;i;, rk-s of i!;e 
chun'.h are active in the book, h«.s.-i ng to get the 

same benefit that the Rvomanisls have derivial to iirJr djunl: 
from stories of the saints. 

The author then shows what a vulgar fact in the history of 
human nature is the })ride of volimtaiy oi-f nnri'c: of siiffering. 
But the marlyr.s of the Church of England were, acc(...irding to 
Southey, not merely sufferers, but saints. Ko.v saintship, says 
the writer of tlie artiele, hardly ev-jr means anything else than 
a wonderful aitention to the ceremonials of i\.Iiulon, with a 
superiority to the pleasures of sense. Tlie fort is, however, the 
Church of England is remarkably ill supplied 'd;.h the orna- 
ment.s of mnrt)’rdom and saintship. It is one of the remarkable 
things about her that she has produced so fov.- men cniiiu.-; i 
for anytliing, even the priestly -viriu-js, leaving altogetlter out of 
the question those moral and intellectual (juaiitles by which 
the interests of the species are po.- ;U'E-ik This book is the 
strongest proof of the assertion, .seeing it is obliged to choose 
for the most di-sUniguishcd ornament of the church such a man 
as Laud. The early part of the History, down to tlie com- 
mencement of Non-conformity can do no goed, and will do 
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little harm. The only exception taken by the reviewer is 
to Southey’s cleterminaiion in favour of AriTiinianisin against 
Calvinism, which last he cemdemns as injurious in its conse- 
(iuenecs. The reviewer spends a ])age in putting him right 
upon this, and hirther exposes his incapability to state the 
d-jctrine of the Llanichreans. 

An incautious attack upon the Romish Church for setting- 
aside “ the eternal standard of right and wrong, on which the 
i: isophi-dcai'jd heart unen-mgly pronounces ” and for abusing 
die credulity of mankind, is retorted by the revievren Credu- 
lity is a delicate subject for a Ciiurch-or-Englaj'idist to handle. 

Mr. Southey iniagined he had two things to do : one, to pull 
down the Cluu's.:]-! of Rome ; the other, to pull down the 
Dissenters, d he Catholic critics are able to expose his rash- 
ness, ignorance, and groinviless abuse, in dealing with their 
church. The present article is intended to expose the attack 
on Dissent ; “ to show to llie friends of religious liberty, that 
they have a very zealous, at least, if not a very formidable 
adversary ’k 

The first tiling is to exemplify his abusive language, of which 
two pages of choice exriressions are given: One reflection is 
unavoidably suggested ; namely, such is not the style that 
naturally flows from the pure love of truth. If it is not assumed 
to answer a purpose, the author is most unfortunate in his taste, 
or else in his disposition. 

A well-known Frenchman, Maimbourg, wrote a history of 
the Calvinists — the Non-Conformists, or Puritans, as Southey 
would call them, of France. One of these non-conformists, 
tile celebrated Bayle, wrote a Crifujz/e ivpon this History. The 
resemblance of Maimbourg to Southey is so close, that Bayle’s 
criticism is a valuable aid to Southey’s critic ; who is glad to 
make use of a few passages from so great a master. 

Mill then proceeds, in his own person, thus : When two 
j'Kirties in a state proceed to siicli extremities as to take up 
arms against one another; there is superadded the utmost 
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endeavour to blacken the clunrad'cr of one another. ^Mien tlie 
Restoration ]*larcd all power in iIjo liands of (diaries II., the 
arts of blackening character were cxliaiisicd against tlie van- 
quished Puritans. What Mr. Soullie}- has ne-w done, is to 
rake the fihh thus arising, and to tlirow upon tlie inesnoia^ of 
the Pii:-:an> as inuoh of it as he tin >;.igiu '^oiild stick, d'lie 
reviewer, in exj^osing his arts, takes up Hivi a part of the 
pathetic story of laiiid’s confinement to the Ti-v;.-r. rind ‘i'.:- 
against Southey's version, I.-aiid's a.c(N'u;inl of the situation 
' — a very diiPrrent sirny. Ho tlion talojs note of S; )(:tiie3''s 
neglect to quote his authorities, and of his a.iak,y\’, namely. 
Ids not wanting to make a display of research, 

Pxeciitions and death-scenes are dungs for vulgm' 

juisids. Soudiey Imew this, and the d\'!ng sccjics of rramucr, 

: :.d (Jharles, a 'd Wuiuavordi, , s-d Land, have been mines to 
liirn. 

We might have thougiit we had ]i\'ed to an era when the life 
and deeds of Laud would no longer be held up to ad-niration. 
But the Churdi of England seems to stand Mill ; yet she has 
not sworn to retrograde. The iiviic certainly was. wdien her 
leading men gave up Laud. Warbiirto'n has nothdng for him 
but the severest condemnation. 

The reviewer’s own estimate of Laud brings to the foregrouivd 
by contrast his conception of the highest human virtue. If 
only for this reason, the following passage -deserves to be given. 

“ Of all the crimes which it is possilde for a ]inm:u: heina to 
commit against his foil ov-c?‘cnlu res, tliat of corrujMing the 
s|.)rings of government is beyond all comparison the worst. 
Otlier crimes strike at the well-being of one, or at most, of a 
few individuals. This strikes at the well-being of all the in\-~ 
riads, of wiioin the givai; body of the commuii!;\- is composed, 
from generation to generation. As no human I jeiiyg ever exerted 
liimself more strenuously, or with more persevering jairpose to 
corrupt the principles of goA-errinumt in any country, than did 
Laud to corrupt to the heart the principles of government in 
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England, to strip the people of every security for the righteous 
adrndnisiraticjn of tiveir affairs, by conseciuence to establish a 
perfectly inlallilde secitrity for the niischievi)us adinlnisiration 
of thuiTi, to p'lace his countrymen in the condition of slaves, 
living only for tlie benefit of a master, a master, who both 
w^ould desire to caltivate in tlK-m only the qiiaUties which fit 
them the best for l)eiiig slaves, the qualities of the spaniel, on 
llie one hand, and the serpent on the other, and would have 
(lie power of preventing them from cultivating in themselves 
-i-v other, of placing tliem, acc:.ordir;g]y, in a condition resem- 
bling tliut of the worst of brutes — on the other Isand, as of all 
tlie acts of virtue of which a human being is capable, that of 
anieliomting the institutions of goveniinent, of providing the 
<'.01 in n unity with nw we perfect securities for the right adminis- 
tration of llieir arfairs, wlieii all the facilities and all the motives 
for ac:(ii.iiring: the liigliest in.ielict'tual and moral endowunents 
and elcN-ating llicIr condition as men and as citizens to the 
hiLihiL'S:, iiossible degree, are enjoyed in the greatest perfection, 
is undeniably the highest, and every exertion and every 
sacrifice which is made by an individual for this noblest of all 
cartlil)' [Jiuytoses, nctiiiiivs incomparable value, and entitles the 
maker to a correspondent share of moral and intellectual appro- 
bation, love, and esteem — ^as it is, snoreover, an undoubted 
fact, that of all the men who, during his time, showed any por- 
tion of this virtue, Laud was the bitter and remorseless enemy, 
and with intensity proportional to the degree in which the 
virtue was disjjlayed, as there was no punishment which he 
was not eager to inflict upon it, as he uniformly ])randed it 
%vith. the names of the greatest vices, and endeavoured by all 
the arts by whicli characters are blackened to make the men 
'wlio distil ■g(j is iiud themselves by acts of this virtue be regarded 
as the greatest criminals and the most hateful of mankind ; as 
there was no suffering and no ignominy to wfliic:]) he \vas not 
eager to expose them, acting uniformly as if he wished to 
extinguish in their blood every spark of the virtue by wdiich 

19 
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they were distinguished — if all this, and more ihm this, be 
true, to tlie letter, then, of all th.e (Timinals on record, in the 
annals of the human species, Taiud is one of the greatest,” 

A copious citation of facts follows this fearful denunciation. 
The article goes on : ‘‘ 'il’ie four names, in English liislory, 
which the Church, as a coriioration of priests, liave been most 
assiduous in tlicir endeavours to held up to admiration, are 
Charles I., Wentworth, Tauid, and Clarendon An article in 
the preceding niimbtr of tim Wcr-/'a', laid gi\-en the means of 
estimating Charles and VCentwordi. Wc must, in order not 
to neglect any of these worihi^rs. add a lew particulars in regard 
to Clarendon, ■whom Mr. Sovitliey declares to be the wisest, 
because the most u]>right of all statesmen.” He here c, Idieily 
follows Ilrodie, in showing that Clarendoii studiously sets him- 
self “to pervert the materials of history, to si'!]>j)rcss and 
mis-interpret evidence, to assert facts witlujiit any evidence at 
all nay, in the very leeili of evidence”. His owir [/on records 
one of the most disgusting scenes of cant and hypocrisy ever 
acted. He was an approver, and a suborner of assassination. 
“ The grand purposes of his life were those of a besotted, or 
intentional enemy of mankind ; to fix a des];otlcal go^■ernmcnt 
upon the necks of his countrymen ; and to give vast w'ealth 
and power to a corporation of dependent priests, to enable 
them to act as the janisaries of that government.” All these 
charges, which, in the intensity of the language, seem to 
resemble the style of abuse that the author reprobates in 
Southey, are supported at length by historical testimonies. 

Next WQ have an exposure of Southey’s misrepresentations 
of Neal, who wrote on the side of the Puritans. The article 
concludes with general reflections, very unfavourable to Ec- 
clesiastical establishments in general, and to the Church of Eng- 
land in particular. The small number of eminent men pro- 
duced by a church so highly favoured, is strongly commented 
on. Moreover, a corporation of priests is unfortunately 
situated with regard to all the highest moralities. They have 
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an interest in do:..';r;vJ:ng the human mind. Having the 
|iO\vers of government in league with them, they have the 
prospect of an extensive command over die minds of their 
r:ounlr) rntn ; and thence a motive to strive to make that 
command as ii-resistiole and complete as possible. For these, 
and for iinin}- otlicr reasons, the article concludes, it is intended 
to sIioNv on a future occasion that a corporation of priests, 
dependent on the government, is entirely Antichristian. I'he 
fulfilment of this intention, we shall presently see. 

Two interesting letters in the Zife of Co;i stable are a help to 
us for this year. One is a long letter addressed to McCulloch. 
Some pam graphs omitted in the Life have been furnished to 
rne by Mr. Archibald Constable. 


Croydon Common, 

" i8t/i 182J, 

My hear Friend, 

‘^Yoiir kind and gratifying epistle found me here, 
commencing my holidays ; which I ivas prevented from taking, 
as heretofore, in July, I trust you feel yourself fully restored 
from that too serious attack on your lungs, which seem to be 
the only weak part about you. You must be careful. That 
claret and champagne, wFich Napier mentions, must not 
seduce. You are also more tasked in London. Y’’ou must 
therefore get up an abundance of health for that occasion. A 
prof os of your London task, I conclude that you have received 
by this time your letter from Mr. Bell. He lamented, when I 
last saw^ him, the delay ; which w^as owing to the difficulty of 
coming at people, when dispersed, to get their signatures. 

I am very much pleased indeed with that project of 
Constable’s, of which you speak. Diffusion is now the 
most important thing to be done for knowledge. The two 
essays to be written by you, especially that on Wages, will 
render giant service. By-the-bye, the second vdll include the 
Corn I.aw^s, and strong things on that subject, thus diffused, 
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will be invaluable. There vras an excellent Tjarnizni;'.)]! the etlier 
day in the Scotsman^ slatine; the efil'ct of the Co)*n-l.aws In 
setting tlie rest of the coinmiinily aijalnst the landlords, and 
showing the indi>ii«.-nsai»!e nv:<x>:^ity ef taking the inoiie|.n;ly of 
legislation out of their liands. Tiie terror rising out of lliis 
view is iho only 'hing which will work initin them. They must 
therefore be plied with it, I am Lcadned to learn tluu my 
essays arc to be included. The ink:rmation came in time to 
]/r!jvoi:l anolhv.:j* reprint, the second being all gone, and groat 
dumand remaining. It is mia ii better they d: be on sale. 

As I h.ivu made several eo}'r\c:i..-ns me! liLih; ainemhucnts for 
these reprints, Coiistal^Ie sliould [Hint from the last ; and I 
should liki;, if there is lime, to go over llicm once more with 
care; if I can u\ake a lir.le move perfect tlrat wliie-.ii was 
originally very imp. riot, l.n:‘ing all of tliem. written against 
time, 1 siiail be anxious to do it for this i;ccasion, which is an 
admirable one. As they aix* the te.\t”]')ooks of the young men 
of the Union at Cambridgx\ Lrieir gm min.;, early will con- 
trilmtc to ad\x;ilise Const able'.s i)roject in a quarter not very 
accessible to hawkers, tlmiigh of nrsL-ratc imp'ortance. Syieak- 
ing of the Union — that Society, which owes its origin chiefly to 
you and John, is in a most flourishing way — upwards of a 
hundred names, se\'eral m.embcrs of Parliament, some Lords, 
all among the young men likely to have the leading influence 
in the affairs of the next fiuy ycLi.rs of their country. Tlie 
effects cannot but be inqxatant. Good priiiciplcs and talents 
will be equally advanced. 

Does your article in the Supplement make part of this 
cheap ]a.b':c:.;i' -u ? or do you siill retain your design of 
making it a i)ook' ? I .suppose you have seen by this time the 
review of your Discourse in the Jlhi/ni/is/er f John expresses 
great dissatisfaction with the beluuiour of the editors. The 
whole was the joint production of liim and Ellis : ])ut they say 
that several imporiant things were left oub and the article, by 
that and other editorial operations, disngured. I sent an 
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extract of tliat part of your letter which related to tlie strange 
dchx in transmitting that review to Kdinbiirgh to Bowring, 
for tlic punk-'se of belabouring Baldwin. By-tlie-bye, I suppose 
(indeed I h.ear) your Edinhivrgh Ikvic'uj people are in great 
v.-ralii on ihe suldect of the Parlianientary Reform article. On 
that subject, however, you deserve no quarter. It is of too 
great importance to let either puerilities or sorihisnis be there 
taken for wisdom. Oh, Party ! Party 1 what a corrupter thou 
art 1 

“ I have two weeks more of holidays. The Grotes are to be 
here all next week, when the memory of you ^Yii] be frequently 
revived. l\Ir. J. SniitlRs family are again all well; it was 
Martin alone who was in danger. By the way, Cameron is the 
aud sor of the article on Duelling in the last Wesiininsicr^ which 
I mention because I think you will be ideased, as I was, with 
such a proof of his talent. You promised me a prospectus of 
Constaliie's \')roj>osed adventure : will you have the goodness 
to write to me with it, or following it, what I may or may not 
do, as to conrecting and amending my articles ? ” 

“ I have not been, able to think of my Political Economy 
reprint. I am now absor!)^,:d by tlie phenomena of the human 
mind. If you were here, I would talk to you of notliing, but 
what you do when you think. I think I shall be able to tell 
you, to your satisfoction. Black desires to be remembered to 
you. He was here last Saturday and Sunday ; and I told him 
the news of your letter. He is a great admirer of yours, 
though he says, it is hard, you will hold some opinions. Pie 
was running on precisely in the old way. Never was a man 
more semper idem than he. Best regards to Napier.” 

In Constable's list of publications for his I\iiscellany, Mill’s 
articles in the reprint from the Supplement to the Encyclopcedm 
were at first included, but were afterwards witlidrawn. The 
reason for their withdrawal is not known. It is interesting to 
be told in the above letter that the articles had become text- 
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books in the Union at Cainln'iuge. "We hkiv ]')rcsinnc that 
IMacaula}’ and Charles Austin had fongl it o^'cr them tliere. 

There is a letter soon after to Cunsiaiilc iiiniselL 

India IIousi-:, iS'/i Oct, /te. 

My dear Sir, 

I have just received, and with much satisfaction, your 
kind communication. Your projec-t I think an admirable one, 
and I sliall be very glad to 'on verse with you about it, l^ecaiise 
I diink it may receive important extension ; and after publica- 
tion of works wliich are your ovri, may ivrrroduce many tliings 
wliich are of great interest, and are now to a great degree 
inaccessible. I even do not see wire it may not become a 
vehicle of essays and fugitive jiieces in gviieral, which have 
never been [Hibli^hed, and whioh it would out from the 
])ortfolio of your literary friends, with profit to }'ou and great 
advantage to the public. 

It will give me great pleasure to take you l;)y the hand once 
more ; for I have never ceased to feci a deep interest in your 
successful career, both for ‘auld king s\'ned and because you 
are the prince of booksellers. — With the most sincere regard, 
yours, &c.” 

On the (jih December, Bentham writes a long letter to 
Dumont, on the mode of designating his two functionaries — 
Pursuer-general and Defender-general — wlrich Dumont seemed 
to have difficulty in rendering into French. He introduces a 
reference to Milk ^‘Last night being r'dilis visiting night 
(Thursday), I put your letter Into his hands. He is in per- 
fect agreement with everything you see liere.” 

Allusion has already been made to one groat event of this 
year, the founding of the University of London. . The known 
particulars, for the year, as regards Mill, have been anticipated. 
From the record of Parliament, wc find that on the 26th of 
^►lay, Brougham moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
Incorporation of London College ”, It was, doubtless, at 
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this date that he wrote to Mill compla'ning of the refusal of 
the .M hii^iry to grant a charter, from fear of the hostility of 
Oxfjixh 


To suninianze the Parliamentary discussions of this year 
would be to repeat due remarks on the year previous. We are 
now approaching the end of the existing Parliament ; and, as 
one of most elaborate political articles consists in review- 
ing the transactions of that Parliament, I need say nothing 
farther unUi I come to the account of said article. 


1S26. 

In the Arrril number of the Revieiv is the grand onslaiight 
on Ecclesiastical Estahiislwicnts. 

Tlic ojxming paragraphs present the tlieses to be maintained, 
Wii inteiid, on the present occasion, as far as our liinits 
will permit, to examine to the bottom the question of an 
Ecclesiastical Esliiblislimcnt, and more ospcciaHy of the Church 
of England, in its effect on religion, on morality, on the charac- 
ter and actions of the clergy, on learning, on education, and 
on government. 

We think it proper to begin by distinctly stating our opinion, 
that an ecclesiastical establishment is essentially antichiistian ; 
that religion can never be safe or sound, unless where it is left 
free to every man’s choice, wholly uninfluenced by the opera- 
tion either of punishment or reward on the part of the magis- 
trate. We think it proper to go even further, and declare that 
it is not religion only to which an ecclesiastical establishment 
is hostile : in our opinion, there is not one of the great interests 
of luimanity, on which it does not exercise a baneful influence. 

“We know well to what we expose ourselves, by the jmomul- 
gation of these great truths, for such they appear to us, and 
SLicli we trust we shall establish them to be, by evidence which 
cannot be resisted. The clergy have, by a long course of 
usurpation, established a sort of right to call themselves and 
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their interests by the nuxst sacred }innies. In ectdesiaslicnl 
language, the wealth and po'.vor of the clergy are religion. 
Be as treacheroiiSj be as dislionest, be as unReli:!!.!; and 'cruel, 
I)C as ]>ro]ligaie as yrai please, viai may still be nai-ious. But 
breathe on the iiiteR>ts of the clergy, luahe tliein surmise 
discredit at your hands, and you are the enemy of ivligic-n 
directly; na}g the cn;.:njy of 5 *our flod ; and all the i\ihd)\cf 
which religious jaajudice and anti’^athy, the j;oiscned dead’y 
weapon of tlie clergy, can la-ing down lugon its viriinis, is the 
sure and necessary consequence of y(;ur sacrilegious audacity. 

“ ld;/r protection against this s[!irit of pcr-ccmi-n, strong and 
funnidable to the present hour, we hud; to public (similon, 
daily ;ij!]in3a.(hing to the condition of a ma-rli for lliis once 
gigantic, foe; and the strong line wlm.h we Iru.M we shall be 
able to draw !)eUveen the interests of a corpi siuti- )n of '>ricsls, 
and tIio.se interests of rdigi«iii about wliicli alone good nier, 
can feel any concern. 

‘MVe desire also to be understood as disapjiroving an inju.s- 
tice of whicli clergymen have often great reason to complain, 
that of confounding the character of individuals with the 
corporation to which tliey belong. Vde have very many bad 
corporations, in which excellent men are included, and such is 
tlie case of the priestly corporation. But tlie question is not 
how many clergymen, from the influence of education, and the 
spirit of the community to wliich tlic}' belong, are, in their 
])rivate relation, and taken individually, eslimalile men. You 
may take a number of men, one by one, all ^ii-tuous and 
honounihlc, wlio }'et, if you club them togetiK-r. and enalile 
them to act in a body, will ai>]:;ear to have renounced every 
|.)nn«:ip*lc of virtue, and in pursuit of llieir own objects will 
tranqile, willioiit shame or remor.se, upon everything valuable 
to their fellow men.” 

He starL.s, as u.siial, from men's insatiable love of power. 
'Fhe ministers of religion are }jro\'erbially not less subject to 
this passion than other men. Acting singly, each confined to 
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own congre-ration, a minister’s slairo of power is too smiill 
to [srompt him to hazard much for its acquisition. It is on 
lii j l:np;e scale that tlie iviOLive works to a mischievous degree. 
When the clerical class is aided by the magisirato in forming 
themselves iiito a body, to operate with united energy, they act 
under leaders possessed of the spirit to in-crcase their powers 
without limit. 

Tiie clergy are peculiar in possessing an influence over men’s 
minds, ririeu- to, and irrespective of, their '..olitical position. 
Their power is the result of that peculiar influence. 

He |a-o('.ceds to trace the results. TheTjrst is, to enjoy a 
of inOuence; to allow no rivals. Rivaliy requires 
\igilance; and the natural wish is to combine power with 
Security, indt'iu.-nce, and repose. Na.y more, as the competitors 
for jqdritunl inihience resort to abstinence, self-dionlal, and 
m'.:.)rLi!iuuic.n. ; so the corporate clergy, to maintain themselves, 
must use the same painful expedients. 

.H(wv steadily they have pursued the impulse to extinguish 
rivals, h.ist-.jr/ der-i;:n-es. The first and most conspicuous device 
has been, to apply to the magistraie for the ])owers of persecu- 
tion. Tlie aut.h.01- here re^•ie■ws the early history of the church 
in illustration of this text. 

*^No time was lost The first .sovereign who protected the 
Cliristians was scarcely seated on his throne, W'hen a fiery 
contest arose between the clergy of the Arian and the 
Athanasian creeds, for the possession of his ear. The Council 
of Nice, a memorable event, was summoned to determine the 
])oint, in other words, to satisfy the sovereign fully, -which 
pai'ty, by its niu'nliers and powers, it was most for his interest 
to j(jin. d'he question, was doubtful, and the lialance for some 
time wavered. '\\'iien live decision at last vms made, and the 
Athanasian chu'gy became a distinguished body, with the pow'er 
of government engaged for their support, -what were the con- 
sequences? Even the cold narrative of Moslieim conveys a 
pungent sense of the zeal with which they proceeded to deliver 
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themselves from all competition, in obtaining inHiience over 
the hinnaii mind; riioir rage to esinlillsli a iTS(./nv<poly of s[jirits.R.l 
dominion ; to accomplish tlie exteriiiination of rivals. Perse- 
ciitioii flamed; blood was spilt; the niriv-c'cavlbrinirig clergy, 
that is, non-conforming to the will of the leading divines, who 
now sliared in the powers of government, vrere for].)idden to 
teach: as often as they hn/arded dlsobedis. nee, they were 
thrown into prison, and subjected to oilier cruelties, not stop- 
ping s]i{.)rt even of dealli. 

‘^And above all things, great pains were taben to destroy 
their liooks. j 

‘‘ Tl'iis was a capital ]K»int. were the most dangerous, 

and of course the most liated enemies, of a monopolising 
clergy. No truths, not for {licir ad\antage ; no exposure of' 
lies wliich were ; lhercf<..»re no b=M but tb.eir own.” 

Their iuid persevering ])Ur[i<ise ]>roved ihtally eflecLuab 

as regarded the desiruction of the very numerous writings of 
the early Christian scr-.ts. Not only so, but the memory of 4 
these sects was handed down to exemaUion, by general accusa- ^ 

tions of the most disgusting vices, and the most atrocious : 

crimes. ■ 

The word “heretic” shows the bent of the clerical mind. | 
Exactly rendered, this word means The crime of heresy | 

was the crime of making a choice. 

The author makes a passing allusion to the progressive 
assumptions of the ehiivcli, liie giving and taking away of crowns, # 
the accumulation of wealth by extorting giils ; and then, by a 
series of extracts from Campbcirs r.;-cle^T.-Lic::l History, 
he proceeds to show the growth of persecution, down to the 
setting up of the Inquisition. “'I'liese are specimens of the 
evidence vdih which history teems of the persecuting s])irit of 
the first great incorporation of prie>ts. The piricsily incorpora- 
tion called the Church of England stands next in piov-'er ; and, 
as a nattiral consequence, next, also, in the ranks of persecu- 
tion.” 
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He tlien reviews the leading epoclis of the English church. 
It is astonishing how soon tliis church lost sight, or lost regard, 
of the inevitable conclusion, that, if she liad a rig] it, on the 
inference of error, to separate from the church of Rome, others 
had as good a right, on the same inference, to separate from her. 

Hardly was the authority of the church of Rome renounced, 
when diversity of opinion began to give uneasiness to the 
leaders of the clergy. The primacy of Whitgift sets going 
the machinery of persecution, by the new ecclesiastical court, 
wh.ich he induced the queen to create ; a court, characterized 
by Hume, as a real inquisition^ attended with all the injustice, 
as well as cruelties, inse])arable from that tribunal. 

Tlie author then passes to Laud, but, having previously set 
fortli his career, he is now content with a summary remark, 
**That he was a relentless persecutor, is saying little. With 
such an iiripeluous rage of persecution was he driven, that, 
undeterred by all that opposition which public opinion now 
obviously presented to him, he went on, recklessly, to raise the 
storm, in which the church and the monarchy were both 
levelled with the ground” 

The Act of Uniformity is the next scene in the drama. The 
author is sufficiently satisfied with Hume’s judgment upon this 
measure. The reign of the last two Stuarts was farther 
marked by the persecutions, hardly surpassed for savage 
barbarity by any with which the yxige of history is stained, 
carried on for the establishment of episcopacy in Scotland. 

The epoch of the Revolution gave birth to a new order of 
things. From that day the people assumed the right of 
tliinking, and of delivering their thoughts, both, respecting 
government and respecting religion. The spirit was nourished 
by the new regime, which, when assailed by the adherents of 
the old, had to assume for the people the right to decide for 
themi: elves on the goodness or badness of every institution. 
To this situation, we owe the sober and manly views on govern- 
ment given forth by Locke and other eminent writers. In such 
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a .state of the purjllc mind, the clergy had to |)roceed with 
cantiou. Yet, as the History of Burnet .sh.ows, tiieir hand was 
still at work. But for the fu-iun:Ue nrcidorit, tliat the king 
was able to nominate a suliicient num]»cr of bis]n;ps to give 
the erowii a majvjritv in tlie uf'e-er iioiise of Convocation, ajv.l 
secure B..! both for that hou.-^e and f./r tlic Iioiise of Peersj 
the governuient of 'Willian'i and -SFary might have been over- 
thrown ; and a return, to the former slavery of the nation, or 
else a rmw civil war, would have been the conse(]ncnce. Tiie 
author g!*. .-s copious extracts from liurnei as ihiiSiuiiive of the 
clerical pr;.cvx:dings. 

‘‘ It is Wi/li known in what manner the l'.';. bh.; dieji'inLed 
niinisiiy, niainlaiued by Q’.K*en Anne at tlie of her reign, 

were di,'[}! nd..-ii{ u};<)n tbv clnin-h, and tools in its hands. It is 
;dso Well lamwvii vbaJ ua-e.r- inv., were in i>r' ':.,’rers-:, and would 
have b's.-ii cesshil, but for the p:\-i]i:uuru deadi of the 'gx.' n 
and the insane squabbles among her ministtn's, for the restora- 
tion of the Pretender, and the lani'.r of the liberties of 
England, for pri\'ilegcs, ,'r//a.s' persecuting r)o\vers, to ilie ( hii,!\;]i.” 

In those cii'curiisiance"’., the aeccs."’l;.)n of the House of 
Hanowa* was a great relief. IValpole so long rcpre.-scd the 
efforts of the churdi that the nation was funiliarizod to a jnodc 
of thinking incon.^istent witli a monopoly of the religious 
influence. The church manifested itself in clinging to the 
portion of j)ower still left. One great example of this is 
furnished by the history of the Test and Corporation Acts, and., 
the obstinate ivsistai'.c'e to Catholic Emancipation. But the 
author devotes his remaining pages chiefly to illnstra-tc the 
[irof-eediugs agninsi: i-cmlics. Re first adduces Blackstone, 
because, as a lecturer in Oxford, he had to look to his popula- 
rity in the Universing and his interest witli the church, for his 
promotion. Certain passages arc quoted from the first edition 
of the Commcnlaiies, with the remark, that, fimliiig the spirit 
of the age wmuld not bear what the spirit of the clergy had 
suggested, he materially altered his phraseology in the succeed- 
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irig editions. The hngungc used by Elackstone is severely 
<\.!!.i]ii;0‘!n'.;d on as dcce])tive and fraudulent; insinuating, 
Yvitluait plaiiily dcrlarlng. the necessity of punishing diversity 
of opinion or of worship to any extent sla,*ri of the old plan, 
no longer porinissible, of extermination and destruction. It is 
indecent, according to Blackstonc. to set up private judgment 
in public : that is, simply to have private judgment. Besides 
being indecent, la-i's-aie judgment is arrogant. Finally, it is an 
act of ingratitude ; for, says this bold champion, it desires 
‘‘lliai indiilgem-e and liberty of conscience to the natural 
<hurc!], Wiiich the retainers to every petty cenveiiticle enjoy”. 
'riVLi is to sa;\\ nobody, not even the members of the church, 
may speak d.u :lUv:s .'-c; forth in the conventicles 1 

Tliu Lilieriy of the Press gives the final i;!:;s:r.ulv.ci, as shown 
in connexion with heresy and di^se^t. Vriien the enemies of 
111 is great inslj-ument were iinalnc to }>revcnt its existence, they 
Could cfiually du Y-- their eixuiiy, in endeavouring to cramp its 
operation. Wiien the system of licensing was abolished in 
England, severe i.'UiiiMnrient was provided agai.nst free discus- 
sion in matters of religion and of government, the two sources 
of greatest evil to mankind when made subservient to the 
pui'poses of the few ag.'ii.nst the many. I'he hateful [»owers 
thus conferred, the clergy have, until the present hour, shown 
the greatest disposition to employ. Having already allu(h:d io 
tlie ]:)osiLioj'i (.)f t]i.c English law regarding heresy, as expounded 
by Blackstone, the author briefly touches on the memorable 
prosecutions of the last century. The first is the case of 
^Villialn Whiston, tlie fziend and successor of Newton, who 
underwent a merciless persecution for dissenting from the 
Athanasian creed. 

Hie next case is discussed at some length, as being a 
leading cciSc vsidi ihe lawyers. It imifllcalcd poor unfortunate 
Woolston, wlio gut into deeper mire liian ^Vhiston, by allego- 
rizing tl'ie inir:u-lv‘s of tlu: Nexv Testament. The government 
fell upon him,” says the narrator, and had him indicted i-or 
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blasphemy and profanencss. It 'was moved, in arrest of judg- 
ment, that the oflence was nut i>nnishal)le in the teni];oral 
courts. But tlic judges declared, tliey would not allow tliis to 
be argued — “ for the Christian religion is established in tliis* 
kingdom : and therefore they v:ould. not allow any Irooks to be 
written which sliouki tend to alter ih:\t est:u.;hslr:nent ”, That 
is to say, it does not matter whctlier wliat is cstal;,ii.srjcd be true 
or ihlse, good or evil. Tlie Court added — “ Ciiristianity was 
part of the law; that whoever derided Cihrisrianity, derided 
therefore the law” On this iht author remarks— we have 
here a case of the fraudulent use of language, already seen in 
Blacksiune. The law ” in its pro]K:r acre ptallon means the 
whole body of the se>-uritiv.-s |.i-e\hh-d for all d;a' is dear to us. 
To weaken the force of tliese securities is highly criminal 
‘‘^Law” has another meaning, namely, Jiny rt or ]ia.r;:e1 of 
the wl'sole fiody i/f enactments ; and, it may be, a noxious ])art, 
tending to iin[!air our securit)-. To cut off such parrs is to 
imrjrovc tlic law. If nothing that is part and parcel of the law 
is to be free to tlic pres.s, nothing is free.’^' 

The Court gave no attention to V/oolston’s plea that he did 
not mean to attack Christianity. Such profession on his part 
was not to be credited, as being opp'osed to the fact. What 
fact ? Writing a certain opinion about miracles. This fact 
Woolston allowed ; he denied that he did injury to Christianity. 
The Court said he did ; but that was matter, not of fact, but 
of opinion. 

The Chief Justice said — We do not meddle with di.Terences 
of opinion : we interfere only when the very root of Christianity 
was struck at” Wholly untrue, they meddle with nothing 
but differences of opinion, in the case of religious libels. 
Which is the root, and which is a branch of Christianity is 
purely a matter of opinion. 

Bcnthain’s comment on the doctrine thar. Christianity is a part of the law 
of the land, is still more incisive. If i*-.:-: so, he says, any violation of a 

precept of the New Testament is an indictable offence. 
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The raitlior coixiincnts severely upon the existence of contra- 
dictory maxims in our law, by which the judges can be as 
despotic as they please. It is important for the sake of 
apr»earances to say, Let the lilxerty of the press be sacred 
Under lliis everything is free. It is important to have another 
maxim — “ Let the licentiousness of the press be prevented 
By this everything may be punished. 

From the time of Woolston's prosecution to the Frencli 
Revolution, there was little scope for using the powers of the 
hrv to crusli the freedom of the press in religion. The spirit 
of the age would not allow dissenting religious sects to be 
muddled with : and with respect to infidelity, the situation of 
the clergy was perplexing. It was chiefly men of rank, or 
writers of very high reputation, tliat called Christianity in 
(juestion — Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Kaimes, 
Hume, Gibbon, Adam Smith ; and with a formidable eneni}', 
the clergy are inclined to avoid a dispute. IMorcovcr, infidelity 
was a filshion in Europe, for the fifty years preceding the 
French Revolution. Prosecutions were then too hazardous to 
be insisted on. Nevertheless, the unabated rancour of the 
clergy towards the liberty of the press is shown in their sermons 
and other writings. This applies to the most illustrious of 
them ; to men of great powers, and of great virtues, as Berke- 
ley, Clarke, Tillotson, and Barrow. 

From Barrow, our author gives examples of ‘‘mendacious 
calumny applied to unbelievers; representing t?hem as 
capable of every private vice, as well as of revolutionar}’ 
].)racticcs against government. He indicates, without quoting, 
passages from Tillotson, Barrow, and Clarke, of a like tendency; 
and finishes with a few morsels from Warburton, which it is 
unnecessary to cite. 

In conclusion, tlie author intimates that he has yet to over- 
take the furtlicr effects of an Established Church in depraving 
both religion and morality, in corrupting education and govern- 
ment, in retarding the progress of the human mind, and in 
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degrading die chnnictcr, iniL-Hertual and moral, of tlie elenry, 
and promises to do so on some UtUire oeea^don. The occasi<ja 
never came. 


In tdie number of the ITl’s/mws/e?' for July, there is an arlicilc 
entitled Formation of 0/>/n/ons, ostensihly a review of the 
second edition of Samuel ]]ailey‘s book on that siilvicct, but 
more: strictly an examination of a work by ll :e oma 1 ('ongre- 
gaiionaiist j)veachor, Dr. Ralph Wardlaw of Diasg^-w. in r!.‘;.dv' 
to a on. of Rro!i...h.;:;!- tl-al man is not responsilde 

to m:.a !.!.■ ! tnor whiim he has himself no control 
i dvjil oreon:/.ov:>y erow out of this dcidanilion, whicli to 
niciiy si.-c;ued to up the iloodgates of universal s.-eptifTm. 
It was a cpo.l og.- ■;:;::i’n:y to Mill, wliose nnnd was a]sva\'s in a 
state of j.urcharge ego!- the of free enijuiry. He had 

at his c(/riiniand iin endless store of puomlita'is, as material for 
the argiuntmt from auilnsriiy; and Ins own siiiality of mind 
provided him with nice distinctions. He is ea.sil 3 'able to sliow^^ 
that if evidence is laid mlly l)ef(.»re the mind, the impression 
j)roduced by it is independent of the will, just as a man must 
see what is before his open eyes. It is not at this point, that 
we can evade the force of legitimate proof. We can, however, 
refuse admittance to an object of sight, by looking elsewhere, 
or by kee])ing the eyes shut ; so we can blind ourselves to the 
in 11 Lienee of reasoning and evidence by witlKlrawing the atten- 
tion. After dis|')Osing of IVardlaw, our author mounts the 
pulpit 'nimself, and delivers a lay sermon on the Sin of Believing 
without E-vidence. Seeing that he has had few followers or 
imitators, die topic i.s not yet thread-bare, like so many others; 
and a few short quotations may not be unwelcome to the 
reader. At all events, they contribute to our purpose of 
setting forth the man. 

“ There are two propositions, Tlicrcfore, of the greatest 
certainly, and tlic greatest importance. 

‘‘ The first is this, that, as the mind is passive in ])elief, and 
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ihc will, 1.0 use the words of Dr. Clarke, has nothing at all to 
do with it, neither riicvic nor demerit can ever be ascribed to 
belief, without the utmost confusion of ideas, and the risk of a 
deplorable train of the most immoral consequences. 

The second is, that, as tlie mind is not passive in what it 
does relati-ug to evidence, but has all the activity which is 
implied in its most voluntary exertions, merit or demerit may 
be justly ascribed to it 

On his mode of dealing %vlth evidence, the good or evil 
a cation of the powers of the man, in other words, the 
greatest possible degree either of virtue or of vice, almost 
wholly depends,’’ 

Proper dCvaling witli evidence consists of two things. First, 
the full collet.'tion of it ; secondly, the ecjual reception of it. 

l.'iie first ] joint, fulness of collection, does not need a 
lengthened ch.-m.o:-,;-.:r:'ii,i: ,::. The second, equality of reception, 
Ijrings up ilie innueiice of l,)ias, partiality, and the affections, 
and several pages are occupied with explaining and expressing 
it. In the first place, it re'quires that we have no affection to 
the one side more than to the other. On this head, the 
author adduces a few of the strong cases of the operation of 
self-interest and affection in swaying belief ; and urges upon us 
to begin the examination of every question by asking ourselves 
— Have I an affection on either side ? If so, as we cannot 
get rid of the affection, we must endeavour to allow for it. 
This was what Locke recommended so strongly under the 
name Indifferency 

The next thing is, that equal evidence, on the different ideas, 
should be treated as equal, that is, have equal effects. This is 
substantially the same thing in another aspect ; and is rendered 
cliuicuii solely by the malign bias of the affections. 

The author’s strain of exhortation is shown in the following 
cnergel ic [jassage : — 

This habit of forming opinions, and acting upon them 
without evidence, is one of the most immoral habits of the 
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mind. Only observe whiil it imports. As our opinions are 
the fathers of our actions, to be indifferent about ibrc evidence 
of our opinions is to be indifrerent about the cce'i.se(|i,:onccs of 
our actions. But the consequences of our acLii.:ns are liie vioed 
and evil of our feilow-creatuivs. I'he habit of llie neglect of ' 
evidence, therehjre, is the habit of diisTeg:iv-iing the good and 
evil of our fellow-creatures. It is the habit of hard-heartedness, 
and cruelty, on the largest scale, and rooted in the deepest part 
of the mind. 'This liahit is tiio foundation of most of what is 
vicious and degraded in human ch;i,ra<:ter. ']';■!<: liabit of 
disregarding the e\i<]cnc:e of our ojdnions, with the habit 
ne<‘essarily involved, of disregarding the ccnsiapieuces to our 
fcliovr-crcatiires, of the actions fouade-l upon tliose o])inions, 
are the elements of a chara<*.ter, in which the gemeral tempta- 
tions to vice operate without any c« =uidoracting motive ; and as 
sue]} a. man Ls essentially wilhrait virtue, so it must be by a rare 
concurrence of accidents, if he is not deep in vice. 

Seeing the malignant nature of tliis habit, it is a melancholy 
reflection, that it is the general habit of mankind, and of none 
more than of our dear countrymen. How rare is it to meet 
with a man, who has almost ever concerned himself about 
evidence ; vdio has not adopted opinions, as he has adopted 
words, solely because they were used by other people ? This 
is a dreadful vice of education. One of the grand objects of 
education should be, to generate a constant and anxious 
concern about evidence; to accustom the mind to run im- 
med Lately from the idea of the opinion to the idea of its 
evidence, and to feel dissatisfaction till it is known that the 
evidence has been all before the mind, and fairly weighed. 
When the case is directly the reverse, when the habit is almost 
universal, of stopping at the opinion, without going on to a 
thought of the evidence, without an association of any the 
smallest feeling of dissatisfaction with an o[)inion the evidence 
of which has not been explored, we may be perfectly sure that 
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education in that country is in the wrong hands, and that it is 
nearly in its most deplorable state. 

“The eiTects j'ire dreadful. How, but for the habit, almost 
general, of neglecting and disregarding evidence, could the 
|}rogress of mankind in improvement be so very slow ! How 
el.-e could errors, of the grossest as well as ma.st pernicious 
kind, be propagated, and the abominable actions which are 
grounded upon them, be repeated, from generation to genera- 
tion ? How could institutions, at variance with the interests of 
the community, which are a mockery of human nature, and act 
a>. a pestilential atmosiihere upon the race, hold their endless 
existence, if the human mind was not ruined by the habit of 
adopting opinions, without evidence ? ” 

Me has winous flings at the clergy in general. “Why is 
llieir praise and Ijlame bestowed upon that \vhich has neither 
merit nor demerit, belief and disbelief; and withheld from 
that whicli may possess the greatest, full and in?partial enquiry, 
or the opposite ? 

“ Not only do they attach a merit and demerit to mere 
!)elief, they attach consequences of unspeakable importance to 
the holding or not holding certain opinions ; the favour or 
disfavour of Almighty God, and pains, or pleasures, infinite and 
eternal Is it possible, that a mind, with these impressions 
upon it, can come to the examination of any question, touching 
those opinions, without affection, so much on one side, that no 
evidence on the other can have any effect ? 

“Instilling opinions, without the evidence, and at an age 
when the parties into whom the opinions are instilled, are 
incapable of understanding the evidence, is a practice which 
necessarily engenders habits of complicated misconduct towards 
evldenrx,;.” 

Besides dilating upon this topic, he brings to his aid “ the 
sincere and honest mind of Locke,” who fully understood 
“ the rank misconduct of the clergy in this respect, and its 
direful consequences ” 
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In conclusion, he reinarlcs “ Wardirnv is jirocliLiiousiy in 
earnest to convince the world, that the .scrijjtnre attaches the 
greatest merit to finth, and the greatest demerit to the ^va!Vl: of 
it. We know not that so much cfiort, on this sul)je('t, was 
necessary : but, be Unit as it may, this at least is certain, llial 
the scripture can iiiciilcate nothing tliat is absurd in point of 
reason, or mischievous in point of murality.” ‘‘ It is not 
belief whicli is called, in the scripture, foith, but the ]rroper 
dealing with evidence.” “ Faith, in sh^.^rt, has nothing to do 
witii creeds. Of two men, the one even an atlicist, the other 
a sound lK-1ievcr, it may be that the atboisl is the mar. wlio has 
faith, according to tim scri[)li;re ; tliat the sound believer is the 
man who is de:^iiUiLe of faith, according to da; scripture; that 
the atheist is | ■^■..:d of all the merit;, the sound l)elievcr of 

all the demerit, w]-it:]i tlm- seripture as«.:ri!.)e.s to the possession, 
or the want, of that s:iviug grace.” 

In the number follcAving, October, is a political article, 
entitled — State of the Nation. 

The article takes a wade swcc]). In adverting to the ques- 
tions more immediately pressing, it takes a luslorica] view of 
the situation, and never loses an opportunity of commenting 
upon the arislocratical constitution of the Legislature. 

The first few pages are occupied with the policy of the 
French war, “ This nation has enjo}'ed, if it can be called 
enjoyment, some years of peace since the termination of one 
of the most wasLefiil wars that ever nation waged, since nations 
existed on the earth : a war not begun in self-defence, for 
where were we attacked? a war not begun for conquest, for 
we had no desire to add to our territory : a war, then, for 
wliat ? A war against ideas ! Whose ideas ? The supposed, 
the imputed ideas of a part of the population of a neighbouring 
nation.” 

France had got possession of lionid ideas ! What had we 
to do with the horrid ideas of the people of France ? If horrid 
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to themselves they would soon have had to bear the conse- 
quences. But this country might adopt them. That is, 
we in this country aL'ominated the ideas so much, that we 
went to war to prevent ourselves- from adopting them ! In 
point of fact, the ideas were horrid to our Aristocracy ; they 
suggested popular ascendency, and had to be stifled by every 
}>ossible maciunalion. A new pov\-er had arisen, that of public 
opinion. The legislating class did not well understand it ; 
but they guessed tliat it boded them no good. The strength 
of their endeavours, therefore, 'was directed against it. Eveiy- 
thing was done to crush public opinion. Law after law was 
enacted to punish assemblies of the people, and to jn'event the 
exjjression of their opinions in large bodies. Law after law 
was passed to restrict th.e liberty of the press, to render the 
dissemination of opinions in diflicult and costly, the 

disseminaliim of some o})inions, those called dangerous, that is, 
anfavouraI)]e to the monopoly of power in the hands of a 
particular class, in a liigh degree penal.’' 

He then traces the niirricrous ramifications of the enormous 
debt. Among the items in the state of the country may be 
enumerated, as standing in the first rank, prodigal expensive- 
ness on the part of the government; and, consequent upon 
this, and inseparable f'-cmi it, the vice, in the aristocratical 
class, of living upon the labour of others. An enormous 
enliancement of both evils we owe to the war waged against 
the horrid ideas of the leading party in France, the war for 
cpiieting aristocratical apprehensions, and conscfiidating aristo- 
cratical power. Enormous fleets and armies during the war 
paved the way for enormous establishments during pcav":e ; the 
nation was inured to such a state — the aristocracy to hold the 
lucrative jiosts, the nation to pay the cxj-)ense. The ministers 
had to kce[) up tlie system for the sake of their partisans. 

'Pile next topic in the survey — the fluctuations in the state 
of industry — introduces the alterations in tlie currency, the 
corn laws and the usury law : which are all touched v/ith the 
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author’s usual vigour. He then notices the low condition of 
the labouring classes, ‘‘'['lie condition of the people is low, 
and their nurnl>ors supora].)undant. because tliey are stupid, 
].)ecaii.se no pains lu-ive been laheii vdth tl-icii- underslandiings, 
and because a bad moiuliry is propagated thn/Ugli the nation. 
Why is it not felt by the labouring men to be infamous to live 
upon tlie labour of others If it were so, a numerous brood, 
sprung from the engendering of a l.'ase couple unalae to supin srt 
them, would be as rare a ph-.iaa.a. -cn in the immoral 
as roldoeiy aiid murder. It is true that the |a'ogress of ei\-iii/;a-* 
tion has not been without its iniluence on the lower classes. 
11ieir deportment has improved, riot and drunkenness have 
diminished, and reading is more uiiTiised. But here occurs a 
serious diiTiciilty. An po]>Lilation, wrelclied and de- 

grade'vl is pouring into the country. If this is uirdiecked, it 
may keep wagvs down to the starving degree, whati;ver the 
jjrudeiice and morality of the English iiopuluioit. A wise and 
beneficciiL legislature would lose no time in seeking a remedy.” 

The autlior next reverts to his old siil^jcct, the composition 
of the House of Commons. The sym])toms of coming change 
now began to be traceable. Obedience to government, in the 
last resmt, depends on opinion. But, whereas, in the former 
times, governments fashioned opinions, the people of England 
at present form opinions for themselves ; a novelty that 
t;xisiirig governments naturally imder-esiimatc. Tlie legislature 
is often puzzled to know what is the matter with it. The 
ministry, more particularly, feels its srability affccred by its 
popularity. 'i'lie inherent incumpetency of the House of 
Commons, as a resuii of its composition, is lieginning to be 
better uj'.!ler>ioi.;d : tlie efforts for iinjiroving it have almost 
ceased. ‘Mv'hat are we to augur from this? Arc tli.e wise 
men of jirac.tiee satisfied that the silence of the people is the 
indiiTerence of the people? Are they fully assured tliat there 
is not a s|)irLt coll eel ing, which, like a fixed air, will issue witli 
unexpected force, when the moment of disengagement arrives ? 
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Whilt if the pcor)le have ceased to importune the legislature 
from scunelliing more <.ice[)-ro(/Lccl than the want of prospect of 
success? Their present repose is rallmr an indication of 
conlidence tlinn of despr.ir, and of strength, if strength consists 
in vrisdcim, rather than of weakness. The |)eojjle can afford to 
wait, and they know it.” ''Yes; the people must wait the 
birth of events. The womb of time will not be found barren. 
l,1}e petitions of the people for reform of parliament will not 
be met with laughter b\'-an«l-l>yc.” 

After remarking on the diffusion of Literature and Education, 
and the growtli of hlechanics^ Institutes, he has some telling 
rennirks upon the improvement of upper and middle-class 
educatinu (descrildjig. as he usually does, the middle class as 
the sin.'.ngd! of the country). He adverts to the recent start 
of the Univ'orsity of London, and to the joedousy manifested 
towards it by llic old universities : the ciTcct in the end will 
be that Oxford and Ciambridge will tliemsclves be improved. 

He next devotes himself to a celebrated topic of the time, 
the so-called " E<.]iiital;)le Adjustment ” of the National Debt. 
After the suspension of cash payments in 1797, i>aper was 
issued in such quantity as materially to reduce the value of 
the currency. Tlve interest of the then debt was paid in the 
degraded currency ; the national creditor getting less than his 
due. While the depredation lasted, new debt was contracted 
in the depreciated currency. On the return to cash payments, 
the interest was paid in a currency more valuable than when 
the loans were made. On this account, said the landlords, 30 
per cent, should be deducted from the interest of the national 
debt The whole transaction is strongly condemned as confis- 
cation, and leads to a train of remarks uj'ioii the necessity of 
having regard to tlie riglits of property, in a time of pending 
re\'olutiouary diange. “Tlie insecurity of property, in times 
of transit from oiie state of government to another, constitute 
almost wholly the evils that attend them.” “ If the aristocracy 
commit an act of confiscation upon a class of their fellow- 
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citizens, may be assured that it wiil siiagest the idea of 
another confiscation Avlien the niOi-oiJidy of tlie powers of 
government is made to quit their liands.” 

In a few remarks on the im[)roveinent of the I.aw, he praises 
the efforts of Peel “ Let us give our assistance to .^Ir. Peel, 
and believe that his timidity will give other men courage; 
perhaps, in the end, will give it to himself.''’ 

Ireland supplies the peroration. It is the great drawback 
upon the energy and resources of hlnglaitd ; the foremost 
among our mountainous burdens. There is the genuin.e 
])icture, tile beau ideal of an aristocratic government, liad tlie 
Irish aristocracy rested on its own sirongih, it would ha\'e 
carried misrule only as far as the Irish, peor'le would bear. 
Being sure of Knglish soldiers, it had no m<')ti\e to set ?.;ny 
limit to its oppressions. How one detestable thing grows out 
of another, and another out of that, and so on, witliout end ! 
It would go a great way to a remedy, if we would withdraw tlic 
English soldiers, and leave the parties there to settle their 
quarrels among themselves. The expedient thing for England 
would be, at once to dissolve her connexion with Ireland, and 
to live with her as good neighbours only. It could never be 
the interest of Ireland, unless by some very gross misconduct 
of ours, to join with our enemies in w’ar ; and, if she did, she 
would add to their dangers, not to ours. 

So ends the connexion with the Wesiminster Review ; and 
the more the pity. The Reviav was still carried on, on the 
same principles : but there was great mismanagement in 
separating fi*om it its most powerful writers. .Bowring, as 
editor, kept up the connexion with Bentham; and the new 
pro].)rictor is said to nave expended upon it a thousand a~year, 
for the seven years that it v/as in his hands. 

According to John Mill, his father gave way to pressure and 
wrote an article about three years after wlthdravving ; he him- 
self, the more unyielding of the two, absolutely refused. The 
father’s article will be noticed in course. 
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His holiday this autumn was s]>ent at Dorking. have 
no particulars of his occupation there, except from, a letter to 
Dr. 'i'iuauson, of date 30th October, witli special reference to 
the filling up of the Cheniistry chair in University College. I 
give the extract on that subject 

‘‘ I would give a good deal of money out of my own pocket 
to have you in the projected University ; and I have no doubt 
that the acquisition of you would be reckoned invaluable by 
the wlicle of tlie Council. I cannot, however, venture to 
predict that il'ie situation will be such as to indemnify you for 
tlie honourable and important station whidr you now hold. 
I liave no doulrt tliat your reputation and the popularity of 
tiie science would ensure you a very numerous audience from 
llie beginning. The funds of the Institution, however, will 
allow l.iut little in the way of salaiy, and it is not prr)po.sod to 
make the admission foe more than moderate. I siiall, how- 
ever, send you more full particulars as soon as the subject 
comes under discussion, which I hope will now be soon ; and 
I am sure it will be reckoned a proud circumstance by the 
Council wlicn they are told that you would become chemical 
professor, if the situation were made such as to be a compensa- 
tion for that which you must relinquish to obUun it. Your 
suggestions respecting the class are most important, and together 
with any .other with which you may favour us, will meet with 
the greatest attention.” 

A few scraps of personalities are added. “Black busy with 
his Maiming ChronJcIe, and cheerful and happy as usual” 
Boor Lowe not prosperous. 

1827. 

The principal event to be recorded for this year is the 
appearance of an imi.)ortant political article in the periodical 
called 27ie Parliamentary Mistory and Review ; of which John 
Mill gives the following account 


, 3 'r 4 PARLIAM 1 ’:X' 1 ’ARY HISTORY AXI.) RKVIKW. 1824-T.S29. 

Marshall, of Ix-eds, father of the present genenition 
of -Marshalls, the same ^vho was laoiight into Parliament for 
Yorkshire, wlicn tlie rep-n-scnbitiiin forfeited by Grampound 
was transferred to it, an earnest rarliaineniary vcf<)nner, and a 
man of large fortune, of which he made a lilienil tise, had 
been much struck with Pentham's Pocjk of Falla-rie's : and the 
thought had occurred to him that it v/ouUl be useful to 
publish annually the Parliamentary Debates, not in the chrono- 
logical order of Hansard, but classified according to siihiccts, 
ami accom]>anied by a commentary ])r,iirting out the fnllades 
of the speakers. Math tliis intention, he vmy naturally 
addressed liimselfto the edilc-r of the Book of Fallacies ; and 
Biughaiii, with the assistance of Charles Austin, undertook the 
editorship. I’he work was called /b/vvh/vcv.’/co')' History and 
Ivovieia. Its sale was not sufticient to keep it in existence, and 
it only lasted three years. It excited, liowever, some attention 
airunig parliamentary and political people. Tlie l)est strength 
of the party was put forth in it ; and its execution did them 
much more credit than that of the Hrstmins/cr Review had 
ever done. Bingham and Charles Austin wrote much in it ; 
as did Strutt, Roniilly, and sev’cral other labera.) law}‘ers. My 
father wrote one article in his best style ; the elder Austin 
another. Coulson wrote one of great merit.” 

It was in the second volume ot the series that the article 
appeared. Instead of a survey limited to the previous session 
of Parliament, the dissolution gave o(‘casion to take a wider 
svv'cei) and to re\iew the outcome of the Icgislaticm of the vSix 
years — r 8 2 o- j 8 2 6. 

There liad been, during the recent se>ssi;?n (1826), two 
imivortant debates in the House of Commons, relative to 
Parliamentary Reform ; one, on the motion of Mr. Aber- 
crombie, to bring in a bill to amend the representation of 
Edinl)iirgh, by substituting the householders for tlie Town 
Council, in whom the suffrage was vested : this was defeated 
by 122 to 97. I'he other was, on the motion of Lord John 
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Russell — “ '‘ripit the present state of the rc]>reserit;-,tion of the 
])eople of ]h:-ia,ju.i requires the serious consideration of this 
lii/iise'h Idle debates were com})aratively short; Canning 
Sjioke in the first, wl'iile the spoecli of Hol:)housc in the second 
was a masterpiece. In the same session, Lord John Russell 
hrouglit in a iiill, and moved resoluiions, for the prevention of 
Bri]>ery at Elections. 

Ai ill's contrilyution to the volume for 1826 is divided into 
two parts. The first part relates to the three proposals just 

named. 

As usual he starts from his theory of representation based on 
the ri, y- ii:s::C:qr of the governing body to the people at large, 
and. rLA'iews tlie liouse of Commons in the light of this prin- 
riide. Alluding to the inOuence of public opinion through the 
he says — is j slain, from the continued of 

jobbing and rleprcflatirsn, tliat public opinion, even aided by a 
p.-i'dafiy free press, is not a suiTicient safeguard for the interests 
of all rience no adequate remedy can be expected till the 
power of clioosing the "ejn-esei\latr-c< is vested in a consider- 
able })ortion of the people. 

He then considers Lord John Riissell's plan — to take, say, a 
hundred of the decayed boroughs, returning two members, and 
transfer one of these to the counties and to the large towns of 
recent growth. I’his he considers would make matters worse, 
by playing directly into the hands of the great landowners. So 
long as briljery and intimidation are possible, the number of 
real electors would not be increased. We slioiild sLili have all 
the disiuh’antages of landlord legislation : both the sinister 
interest and tlie intellectual incapacity of men born in a posi- 
tion that deprives tliein of all motives to the acquirement of 
knowledge. He llicn urges the adoption of the Ballot, as the 
only meaus of securing a broader basis of election wliether in 
county or in town. He denounces the riot and tumult of 
elections, whic'li some theorists Averc so fond of eulogizing, 
'rhe plan for keeping up public spirit, or a love of liberty, as 
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it is sometimes called, by periodical sat‘ii.rna]i;i, it is ].:a,si our 
facilities to compTeliend.” 

After disposing of the inruience-of-property nrgurnent, which, 
is, in other words the iniliience of landed pro-prieii'-i-s, he criti- 
cizes tiie curious argunient that Lt^rd Jcslm Russell thought 
necessary to adduce for Reform, as being a restoralion of our 
ancient rights. .So Hobhoiise talked of ?rswn‘h>g i/ie Home of 
Co?Hi}h>ii< to its onguial furity. He answers J iol 'he, use's re- 
mark as to the necessity of an aristociaLiica] opposition to tlie 
Crown, by showing tliat there is no such opposition. On a 
few trining questions, the opposition part of the 'House of 
Commons harass ministers, in order to get ii:io their places ; 
but let the (puestion be one of i)riiv,.'i]-le, to give the pcoide the 
dioice of their representatives, or to sto |3 cxtriu'agance in the 
gross, where is the eloquence, and wliat are the divisions ? 
Tjjerc is talk about tlie evils of bribery, but Ui)on the e\ i]s of 
intimidati(3n, Lord J. Russell says not a word. He has a iling 
at his friend Brougham for trying to supjxat liribery by declar- 
ing it illegal to pay the electors after the election ; and recom- 
mends him to propose the experiment of the ballot He 
touches slightly upon Canning’s speech in the debate on Edin- 
burgh, but reserves a thorough handling for his next part. 
To the hackneyed argument — Where are you to stop ? he replies 
with a smartness that would bear re|')roduction in a newspaper 
at the present hour. It says to the House — ^you must reject 
this measure, although unobjectionable, because you are so...- 
stupid, that if you permit this to pass, you would not have the 
sense to reject otliers, however objectionable. 

The second part of the cGntribiition is entitled “Summary 
Review of tlie Conduct and Measures of the Seventh Imperial 
Parliament ” : (elected April :23, .1820, and dissolved June 2, 
1826), 

His exordium is still the theme of our aristocratical constitu- 
tion, with ever-varied illustrations. After this he notes one 
improvement in the practice of government in recent times. 
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The governing class has renounced interference with personal 
I'rotcctiop.. 'I’hc}'- have found the machinery of taxation the 
:nK.).st coiniTiodious instrument for getting an undue share of the 
property of the jreople. For taxation, pretexts are necessaiy. 
The war of the Frencli Revolution came conveniently. 

lie tlien introduces the efforts of Joseph Iliime to expose 
the s}'stem of extravagance : a man had at last appeared, upon 
whom the ill usage of the House had little effect 

Fie next passes to the impa'ovcment of the Law, wliich again 
brings up .reilections on tlie intellectual inaptitude of our 
governing class. jL; 3 'ond the sj.>]iere of ordinary talk, and a 
Very 3iarro'>\'' and superficial observation, they are conscious of 
mere mental vacuity. A comprehensive view of the great 
siilject of law, tliey find a task as little suited to their ability, 
as it is to their incliiiation. The end of the late : a'-.f-uni.;):' 
saw the state of the law, wdth some trilling alterations, the 
same as at the beginning. Sir James Mackintosh brought in 
six l>i11s, founded on the report of a. Committee of the preced- 
ing Parliament for a]jp]ying milder punishments than death to 
certain crimes. Only a part was carried, and the wliole would 
have been trilling. iMinute alterations are to be deprecated ; 
working in the small way is apt to be taken as a substitute for 
working in the great. To overcome reluctance and opposition 
the object must be large enough to give an interest. Lord 
Liverpool had adverted to the defect in our system arising from 
a want of secondary punishments of suJticient effccicy. Here 
W'as an opportunity for trying Bentham's Penitentiary. 

The fate of Lord Althorp's bill for the county courts was 
sufliciently illustrative, being rejected by large majorities. The 
question — wlietlier counsel should be allowed to prisoners on 
trials for felony, offers occasion for critical remarks. Th.e 
lawyers, headed by the Attorney-General, Sir John Copley, 
refused this permission. 

He then comes to the proposals for Parliamentary Reform, 
on which the last Parliament witnessed four debates, besiides 
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the disfranHiiscncBt of Grarapound. 'i'wo sch.emes wore pro- 
pounded; one by nln Laml)ton, one by Lord Jol'.r! Russell 
j\Ir. Lambton would substitiilo for ihc cities and boroughs 
election districts, and admit all hoiisch-olders to the suffrage ; 
the counties to remain, with the admission of lease-holders and 
copyholders; the duration of rarliiiments to be revluced to 
tliree yL-;u*s. All this would be nugatory without the ballot. 
The scheme vras disposed of in a house of not more than one 
hundred present. 

Tlie Cluincellor of the Exchequer (F. J. Rcjbinson) had 
advanced the stock argument, that pulfiir; opinion go\-erns the 
house. The reply is — government must of course (doserve 
public opinion ; it must study the arts of misleading and 
eliiding, and, for the ■:v-rj-'’ov of eluding, must occasionally 
obey it. But if public opinion be albsuiTicicnt to secure good 
government, what need have we of a liouse of Commons at 
all? Ydould not a House of Lords ar-.sver our purpose as 
well ? 

Lord John Russell brought forward his motion four times. 
The first was on the 9th of Llay, 1821, when he had the 
speaking ail to himself. On the second occasion (1S22), 
Canning and Peel spoke, among others. The third time was 
in April. 1823; and the fourth, in the present session, a few 
weeks before the general election. 

The author’s remarks on these debates are sufficiently 
pungent. His first point is that Lambton and Lord John were 
left to fight their battle almost alone. Brougham, IMackintosh, 
and Tierney were silent, Tlieir motives can only be conjec- 
tured. It is not easy to conceive that such men should not 
have made the calculation how much it must affect the reputa- 
tion of themselves individually, and of the party they lead, if a 
Parliament of seven years’ duration should begin and end, 
without their having once unlocked their lips on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. Canning, with his accustomed alacrity 
of attack, presented them with something to do. And Sir 
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I'’raHc:,is I'-iurdctt — why had he not a word to say for his own 
“ good old cause ” ? Vdhat has he now to recoinmend him to 
[hv peo])lc of Westminster? 

So much imi:)ortnnce is attached to the exquisite fencing of 
Canning, in defence of the predominant interest in the PIousc, 
and to the ^t•lbs and slashes that he deals upon those that draw 
their weapons against it, that some notice of his speech is 
llioLiglit necessary. 

At an early age, Mr. Canning proclaimed himself the 
d lampion of the power of the aristocracy ; and sedulously and 
successfully did he cultivate the talents which were best 
adapted to the task he had undertaken. As a man of ambition, 
he chose his walk with skill. By what oilier career could he 
have iittained the power and conseo]uence to which he has 
ascended ? Tills is one of the evils attached to the predomi- 
n;ince of a iiarticular interest in the legislature. I'lie rewards 
it has to bestow pervert, and draw off, to the service of a 
part, some of the finest spirits which the country breeds.” 

One thing remarkable is that, on this occasion, Canning 
entirely renounced the tone of mockery and insult that he had 
been accustomed to, when the popular interests were put 
forward. Possibly he found that this no longer aided the 
cause ; probably also he *had become ashamed of so mean an 
exercise of his talents. His speech consisted, first, of objections 
to the specific plans of reform, and, second, of his usual display 
against reform itself. The first was an easy task; in the 
second, there is mighty little matter, but that little exceedingly 
well managed. 

He makes good use of the influence of public opinion 
argument. It was assumed that the House of Commons 
ought to resist public opinion v/hen wrong ; and this it would 
not do if the aristocraticai interest did not predominate. The 
aiitliods reply to this may now be left to the reader's imagina- 
tion. Let us attend to the analysis of Canning’s rhetorical 
method. Of all the orators of modern times, Canning is 
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]:jeiiia.])s the raaii that has carried to perfection the art of in- 
sinuation. I nstead of re^K'ating twenty times in one speecli the 
stock arguments— -The Constiturion is excellent, Altemtion is 
darigena.is-~iie insinuates them twenty times in lYrenty dilTerent 
forms of langTiage. 

I’he author tlien examines the meaning of these bulwarks of 
anti-reform. Canning afrinns tliat under the Englisr^ goveni- 
ineiit, the people have nor only continued a ].>eople, 

but also been hapi )- and prospenais. the English 

eOvOKuneni is an excellent g-.>vernmenl. Eeply : — d'hat the 
Engiisfi |.»eo]'4e have continued a i-eople is true ; it is a dreadful 
government tluit suffices to de.sti\)y a peojjle. ITen, what is 
Llie degree of Ijai^piness and ijrfcsjicrily tliat is the test of the 
guodness of a government? Tlie English jie^.'jMv* are the most 
])ro(]iic.tive in the \Vv)rId ; and the government has not taken 
every tiling from tlicin. 

Tlie cry of the danger of diange will not always frighten 
people. A civil war woiihl create evil in abundance, but the 
aristocracy of England will have wisdom to avoid that ex- 
tremity. As Earl Grey ]rn].>pily said, ‘‘ 'I'lie voice of the nation, 
growing louder and stronger, will work ut)on the prudence of 
the House 

He gives special praise to Eicardo for going simply, modestly, 
but manfully to the point, by requiring ]>roteclion to the voter. 

The disfranchisement of Grarnpound, he treats as a display 
of virtue, costing nothing. When Grarnpound was to be had 
for money, a conipetition among rich raen determined the 
election, and the man returned might act with the aristocracy 
or against them. When the seat was given to Yorkshire, in 
which the permanent aristocratic intliience is established, the 
s[)here of that influence is enlarged. The aristocracy leave to 
their competitors the giving of money directly ; they call that 
by a bad name ^‘Bribery,” and denounco it The indirect 
mode they call “Legitimate influence of Proticrty,’^ which is 
everytliing tliat is good. If at each election the whole of the 
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six hundred and odd seats were set up to sale and knocked 
down to the highest bidder, the advantage in favour of good 
government would not be inconsiderable. 

A short paragraph on education brings up Brougham again, 
vs’iio had introduced a measure in the first session of the late 
T)arliament. Brougham’s merit on this subject has redeemed 
u'cn}- of tlie sins he commits by his connexions with a party, 
in whose trammels, had he known the true interest of his own 
glory, he never would have consented to draw. 

Ireland comes up next, and, on tliis occasion, with fuller 
details. Its state is not better at the end of the Parliament 
tlian it was at the l.cginning. Yet its evils are such as 
might unquestionnhly be removed. Its condition would 
disgrace the legislation of barbarians. It is one of the rarer 
cases wliere misgovernment is without a check. Tlie aristo- 
cratieal ^vorkiags in Ireland, traced through their cliannels, 
small as well as great, exhibit human nature in one of the states 
|>]iysica]ly the most d(..i)Ioral)le, morally the most detestable, in 
which it is possi!:tle to appear. Of the Catholic question, says 
the ail ti l or, the view is sliallow that takes it in whole, or in the 
greatest part, as a religious question ; it is an aristocratic 
question. The aristocracy, %vholly Protestant, have found it a 
convenient instrument of their ascendency of religion, to con- 
vert the mass of the people, on the score of religion, into a 
sort of outcasts. They labour under a mistake; for with 
emancipation, they would still have their present privileges. 
The habits of the people place them entirely at the mercy of 
the landlord. 

The auth.or then takes up at length the topic of Equitable 
Adjustment, noticed in the IVestmi/isfcr. He denounces with 
all his energy the pretexts for defrauding the national creditors 
under this plausible name. He is especially indignant at the 
suggestion that the nation might cease to be able to pay its 
creditors. He runs over the retrenchments that ought to be 
made before such a pretence should be hinted at. He makes 

21 
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the matter a handle for exposing onr aristocratic legislature., 
whose account in the taxation does not ap|>ly to the inn... rest of 
the debt He flnLilly reviews tlie whole tvi--; in connexion 
with tiic sacredness of property. I’liat a class of irien, wlio, 
]>ossessing |;o\vcr by a (irm temirCj fliul little occ.asion for 
intellec't. should be short-sighted and inconsistent, is in the 
natural order of things. I'lie Arisiov-rac)- of England, in order 
to highten every man who pos-i.ss;.:s a little jCiaierty into an 
enemy of inijiixwement, liaw:, with a prodigious display of fear 
and ardour, taught that all attempts at iLiii-re--vcr;ieiu lead to 
revolution, and all revolutions to the confiscation of ]!ro])erty. 
Ei.ith j/roposltions are false. lUit they, by defrauding the 
national creditors, and thereby comiriitling one of the most 
enormous acts of confiscation that ever was f)er})etrated on 
ea.rth, would S(A an example of disregard to the laws of property, 
the l)itter fruits of whicl'i tliey would deser\-e to be the first to 
feel. Wliy should the rest of the community, they to whom 
the interests of the fundholding class, and the interests of the 
landholding class are equal, be more willing to sacrifice the 
fundholders to the landholders, than the landholders to the 
fundholders ? If it be very inconvenient to the nation to pay 
the interest of the national debt, why not take the land to 
discharge the principal? This would be spoliation and 
injustice, most assuredly : but not one atom worse than taking 
tile property of the national creditors.” 

The next subject is our foreign relations. A great improve- 
ment had recently been made, not by .Parliament, but by Mr. 
Canning and his associates, in disengaging the nation from the 
Holy AJliance; on which, nevertheless, the author expends a 
portion of his indignation. Then comes the doubtful point— 
whether in permitting the occuT.iaticn of Spain by French 
troops — one of tlie most impudent proceedings in the history 
of modern Europe, and an act directly insulting to the govern- 
ment of England, we avoided a war. The author reviews the 
precarious situation of the French government, in its own 
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nnp()pularity at borne, and declares tb.al; it rested its security 
on the fears of our governincjit in regard to internal revolution, 
as lire eijuseijuirua.; of a new war with Franco. 

Buh.'ire concluding, lie turns to the subject of our bloated 
cstahlislinionts, and analyzes the Irrng of our high rank among 
the nations. Of all the curses that ever befel a nation, this 
said higli rank is one of the greatest. Of all successful 
pretences for unnecessary wars, for exorbitant estaldishinents, 
for the waste and ruin of the substance of the peojple, this, 
beyond comparison, is the most fertile in mischief. 

The concluding remark is on the conduct of the Opposition 
party, and on their influence in qualifying the aristocratical 
preponderance. Tie reiterates the delusi veness of this influence. 
Wlicn the people became sufflciently dear-sighted to distinguish 
a,j>]>ei.iranr.e from I'ciihiy, the promises of one section of the 
ari^toenu'y Irving to turn the «;ther out of office, vrill lose their 
effect. Thiiigs have already come nearly to this piass ; the out- 
section of the arist(.)cracy, His Majesty's op].)osition,” cease to 
have any hopes to the people, and are hardly less hostile to 
tliern than their oiiponents. Accordingly, the party is melting 
away. Until an adequate reform of Parliament take place, the 
ministiy will be the best part of the legislature, with the excep- 
tion of a small number of independent, enlightened men, hated 
by both parties, and persecuted by both, as far as it can be 
done quietly and by stealth. 

With this remarkable piece of energetic writing, ends the 
authors contributions to party politics, for a number of years. 

From the high, and not undeserved encomium passed by 
John Mill upon the execution of the Parliameiiiary History 
and Review j we cannot but be sorry that the opulent projector 
took such a purely business view of its success. At such a 
critical juncture of politics a little longer continuation of its 
support would have been valuable, if only to secure the services 
of the phalanx that had been got together to work for it 
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In a long letter, dated 2Sth Dec., Irom Bcnthara to Col. 
Young, is an account of several interviews that Mill had with 
Lord William Bentinck, just appointed Gru’ernor-gencral to 
India, at which Mill and Grote together explained to him 
Bentham’s Panopticon, I^iill paid me a morning visit, a very 
unusual thing vrith him; for, in g-.-rc;..], he waits for summons 
from me. He said he came as the harbinger of good news. 
For the purpose of bringing him in contact with Lord William, 
Douglas Kinnaird had made a diraier ; but, as his custom was, 
instead of a //'/i.-ebAW, it was a mob dimrer — mob con-iposed of 
between thirtr’ and forty individuals. Hr^wever, some way or 
other, they two were brought into :norc special contact, and a 
conversation ensued — the particular import of which I do not 
■remember, cxc'ept that it en;.L:d in the e-<r»ression of a desire of 
renewal of acquaintance on tlic part of Lord ^\'illLam.” It 
a])};cars lliat Mrs, Grote IkkI arranged a dinner for again 
bringing Lord William and Mill together. ‘WMill has, at all 
times, been a declared, and, I have every reason to think, in 
this instance, a sincere trumpeter of Panopticon, recommending 
it within tbie field of his dominion, and, in particular, Bomljay, 
during the vice-royalty of Elphinstone. 

‘‘He said he had trumpeted once, and should, on that 
occasion, trumpet again the said Panopticon. If so, said I, 
you may as well Irtv'c a copy to give him, for your text or 
subject-matter. Yes, said he, but in that case, your name and 
his should be inscribed in it. Agreed, said I — and so it was. 
After this clay, I sa.w IMill ,agr;in, and in general terms he 
reported to me the result At the nick of time, comes out a 
number of the Sdinbro’ newsi)a|)cr, which, you can- 

not but be more or less acquainted witli, taking for its subject 
not only an immense Evidence work (a c(»py of which, you 
■will receive along with these presents), but also the author 
thereof"-- a transprint of which, in a number of the Exammer^ 
is likewise destined to accompany them, b-iiil said — Grote 
liaving, I forget how, in hand a copy of the original, made 
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I.ord Willia-n hear it from beginning to end. . . . Another 

piece of infonnaticm, was, that Lord VvilMain was, in his 
judgment, a well-intentioned, but not a very well-instructed 
man ; but something more particular and proportionably 
iiiStriicLn c, on this head, was, that he said to Mill — ‘ I must 
confess to you, that what I have ever read amounts to very 
little, and that it is not without pain that I can read anything’! 
Quoth Mill — ^ As to this book, it is not only a preeminently 
useful, but an amusing book ; and so much so, that I could 
venture to recommend it for Lady William’s reading in that 
view 'Well said, James Mill 1 — if it was so said ; but that is 
more than the author hinnself would take upon himself to say 
of it” 

This year saw the formation of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. IMill.s name appears in the list of the 
Committee. 

The pui)lic events of the year were in themselves momen- 
tous, but they can only in imagination be brought into our 
story. Lord Livcri.)oors Government gave place in March to 
Canning’s famous Coalition Administration, on which were 
suspended for a time botli hopes and fears ; to be all extin- 
guished in a few months. 

The session wore away, says Roebuck, in personal recrimina- 
tion (the Whigs that took office were twitted upon their former 
professions on Reform, &c.). Abroad, indeed, a powerful 
sensation followed the break-up of the old administration, and 
the coming of Mr. Canning into office. The oppressed of all 
nations rejoiced; expecting that some benefit, but what they 
knew not, was to result from the new order of tilings in 
England. 

Canning died on the 8th August. The abortive attempt of 
Lord Goderich to form a ministry, left the king no option but 
to send for the Duke of Wellington, 
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The WcsfmiiisU?’ had not yet passed out of the Iiajids of the 
original set. Jolin I\rii] \Yas svriliii;-;. for it this year and the 
beginning of the next; Ive-- not on any of the i.>o]itica] ([uestions 
of the day. The (iv i was that he or his fallujr had in the two 
or three previous years exhausted nearly every io] ;ie. of leading 

interest -RiTnaig Ireland, Li!)erty of tlie Press, ITee Trade ; 

and the present session was no doubt big with events, but 
brought forth as yet nollnng. Of course, the [iolilT;::.; talk in 
the home circle would be earnest and ei'i^rgciic as usual : 
Black went citlier to Qiicerfs Sijuare or to the India Blouse 
every two or i!n-ee days, to get hel[) for his leading articles in 
the C>b-v,v.v/r ; and any one taking the troul/ie to turn over its 
pages, would find Ikav iMill looked at the successive scenes of 
the parliamentary drama. 


182S. 

The documents for this year are very scanty ; consisting of 
three references in the Benthain ]\Ienioirs. 

In February, Bentham writes a long letter to Rammohim 
Roy, on the subject of legal reforms for India. I make a few 
extracts. 

‘^With Mr. Mill’s work on British India you can scarcely 
fail to be more or less acquainted. P'or these three or four- 
and-twenty years he has numbered himself among my disciples ; 
for upwards of twenty years he has been recei\’ing my instruc- 
tions; for about half of eacli of five years, he and his 
family have l.)ccn my guests. If not ndc^juatel}' known already, 
his siluatiou in the ifnst India Comj.>nn3’’s service can be ex- 
plained to you by Colonel Young, hly papers on Evidence ^ — 
those papers wl.ich 3\..u now see in print— -were in his hands, 
and read through by him, while occipded in his above-noticed 
great work ; a work from which more practically applicable 
information on the siiliject of government and policy may be 
derived (1 think I can venture to say) than from any other as 
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yet extant j tluiiigli. as to style, I wish I could, with truth and 
.sinceriiy, [U'onoiincc it ccjiial to yours. 

.I-•or tl'icse many years a grand object of his ambition has 
lx\m to })rovide for llritisl: India, in the room of the abomin- 
able existing .s) stein, a good system of judicial procedure, with 
a judicial vSiaidishmeni adequate to the administration of it; 
and for the composition of it his reliance has all along been, 
and to be, on me. Vvhat I have written on these 

subjects wants little of being complete ; so little that, were I 
to die to-i:aor]‘ow, there are those that would be able to put it 
in order and carry it tliroiigli the press. 

What ho ain-s at above all things is, — the giving stability 
and Security to landed property in the hands of the greatest 
ninn])er througlui^ut British India; and, for this purpose, to 
astaaiain by judicial ijujiiiry, the state of the a^sfoms of the 
]jeo|di.r in tliat rcs[io;c.t. For this same piirjxjse, a great increase 
in the ninnl)or oi judicatories^ logetlier with the oral exomina' 
Hon of all ]);.).rtie.s concerned, and recordation of the result will 
be al.)Soliitely necessary : the mode of proceeding as simple as 
possilde, une.xpensive and prompt, forming in these respects 
as c<.)mplotc a contrast as possible with the abominable system 
of the great Calcutta Judicator)' : natives of unmixed blood 
and half-caste, both of whom could serve on moderate salaries, 
being, on my system, as much employed as possible. 

^^'.rhough but very lately known to your new Governor- 
general, Mr. is in high favour with him; and (I have 
reason to believe) will have a good deal of influence, which, 
in that case, he will employ for the purpose above-mentioned. 

‘‘Fle lias assured his lordship that there can be no good 
penal judicature without an apt jrison and prison-management ; 
and no apt prison or without the plan 

which we call the Panojticou plan.” 

In a sliort note, dated August, addressed to “ Chamberlain 
Chirk,’' .Bentliam writes — 

'^Tiie bearer is hlr. Mill, author of the celebrated History 
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of British Iiidia^ which, if you liavc net read, you cannot but 
have heard more or less of. Under llie ol’scure litle. of 
Examiner^ he bears no inconsiderable ])art in the government 
of the tlireescore or fourscore miilions, winch lorm the popu- 
lation of that country. On the death of the chief of the four 
Examiners, which is expected to take place ere long, he will 
succeed him, -with a salary of ^^aooo a-year* 

“ He was one of the earliirsl and most influential of my 
disci|)]es. The house he lives in looks into my garden. 

Hearing of the two sjuVis in >'oiir neiglibourhood, in both 
of winch I several times took up my summer quarters, he ex- 
pressed a desire to make a piilgrimage to them, as he did once 
to my birth-place in Red Lion Street, Houndsditdi, and the 
unfvrrtunate half-biirnt-down residence in Crutched briars. 

Ur:(.;er date 2\\i\ Novcml»«.;r is a long letter from Bentham to 
Daniel O'Connell, with whom he Ims a constant correspondence 
at this time ; the IToeralor professing himself an ardent ad- 
mirer and follower. 'Fhe letter is chiefly occupied in charac- 
terizing Mill’s Irish friend i.tnsor, whom probably O' Connell 
had designs upon. 

“Received yesterday, yours dated Dublin, 27th. . » . • 

Presently after, dropped in British-lndia and Political-Economy 
Mill, one of the carUc-st of my disciples. He had been seeing 
a man of tb.e name of Glyn, who, I believe, is a somebody ; 
he had been over a good part of Ireland lately, and was all 
praise and admiration of you, more especially on account of 
your prudence — /hat was the word. jMill knows Ensor ex- 
tremely well : still bettor than I do. Good intentions, pro- 
digious learning, sharp wit, poignant satire — ail this Ensor has. 
Close and consistent reasoning ? Alas, not ; unless his attack 
upon your wings, which I admired at the time, but -svaich is 
now out of my head, be an exception. Mill says he is imprac- 
ticable, and in Parliament he sees not very well what particular 
use he would be of.’’ 

On the ist October, the London University (now designated 
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of British India wjiiv.h, if you luivu net read, you cannot but 
have heard more or less of. LTnclcr the obscure title of 
Examiner^ he bears no inconsiderable part in the go^’erirmeiit 
of tlie threescore or fourscore millions, \vliich form the popu- 
lation of that country. On tlie death of tlie cliief of the four 
Examiners, which is expecated to take place ere long, he will 
succeed him, vrith a salary of £,2000 a-}- car. 

He was one of the earliest and most influential of my 
disci[i]es. The house he lives in looks into m3’ garden. 

Hearing of the two spots in your neighboiirluaud, in both 
of which I several times took up my suinnier !L,!arLv.-r::, he ex- 
pressed a desire to make a pil^rimaec to them, as he did once 
to my birthp'lace in Red Lion Street, bloundsditch, and the 
unfortunate half-ljurni-down resideiu'e in Crutclied briars.’’ 

Under date 2nd No\erni)er is a It.mg letter fn.an Benlham to 
Daniel O'Connell, with whom he has a constant crnrresptnidence 
at this time ; the Li!)crator professing liimself an ardent ad- 
mirer and follower. The letter is chiefly occupied in cliarac- 
terizing hiilFs Irish friend Lns<>r, wliom probably O’Connell 
had designs upon. 

^Hbeceived yesterday, yours dated Dublin, 27th. . , . 

Presently a.fter, dropped in British-India and Political-Economy 
Mill, one of the earliest of my disci[)les. He had been seeing 
a man of the name of Gl}m, who, I believe, is a somebody ; 
he had been over a good ]xirt of Ireland lateljg and was all 
praise and admiration of you, more especially on account of 
your prudence — that was the word, knows Ensor ex- 

tremely well : still better tl'aii I do. Good intentions, pro- 
digious learning, sliarj.) wit, ])oignant satire — all this Ensor has. 
Close and consistent reasoning ? Alas, not • unless his attack 
upon your wings, which I admired at the time, but wltich is 
now out of my head, bo an excepti<.jn, A I ill says lie is imprac- 
ticable, and in Parliament lie sees not very well what particular 
use he would be of” 

On the ist October, the London University (now designated 
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University College) was opened, for its first session. In the 
staff of professors not the least was John Austin, wliosc Course 
of Lectures laid perha[)s the most distinguished attendance 
that e\'er honoured any lecturer. John Mill was a hearer, both 
this session and next. 

This year is known to histoiy, pf,-]idc*a!ly, as the year of the 
Duke’s No Surrender ” — to Catholics or anything else : there 
being ominous indications of the vanity of the boast The 
Covernniont was defeated on I.ord John Russell’s motion on 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which had to be ado[)ted and 
passed into law. It was again defeated, in the Commons, by 
a narrow n>njori;.v of six, on Burdett’s motion in favour of 
Catliolic 'Em;:ui('i]jation. O’Coimeirs renewal of his Catholic 
Association, which during Canning’s ministry he had dropt, 
was followed by the decisive event of his election for Clare. 

The Session, was notalde for Brougham’s great speech on 
Law Reform, on a motion (Feb. 7) respecting the vState of the 
Courts of Common La'w, With all his ostentatious professions 
of being guided by Bentham, and with his dependence on 
Mill, he gave little satisfaction to his masters. The following 
is the opening paragraph of a memorandum by Bentham, 
entitled Brougham’s Law Reform”: — 

Mr. Brougham’s mountain is delivered, and behold ! — the 
mouse. The wisdom of the reformer could not overcome the 
craft of the lawyer, hir. Brougham, after all, is not the man 
to set up a simple, natural, and rational administration of jus- 
tice against the entanglements and technicalities of our English 
law proceedings.” 

The date of the collected volume of the Encydopaidici 
Essays, judging from the copy that I am acquainted with, is 
1.S2S. Tills may have been a third reprint ; as we saw a second 
alluded to in 1825. 

This was the first summer of Ins residence at Micklehani, 
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where he spent his liolidnys for the reuLiining yerirs of his life. 
He first took a small house, opposite the church, but not 
facing il, tliere being another house in front. He afterwards 
took a second house, joined with the first, and occupied the 
two. Trie family remained here, for six months in the year. 
He staid ajntiiiuoiisly during his six weeks’ holiday, and for 
the remaining months, came down by coach from Friday or 
Saturday to Monday. I understand Liiat the head of the office 
could ski]) Saturday ; none of the Directors appeared on that 
day. Jolm had always to be at his post on Saturday till about 
two I he went down on Saturday afternoon ; the Suncla)' visitors 
generally taking their iilai-es in the coach with him. 


1829. 

For this year, I am witliout any private reminiscences wl, 
ever. The great event to be recorded is the publication." 
the Analysis of the j/7nd, 

Althouglr the Analysis has now its well-defined place in te 
history of Psychological speculation, I am unable to state ; 
thing as to its immediate reception. Philosophy was then al- 
low water mark in this country. Dugald Stewart was dead, and 
Hamilton was just beginning to show his hand in the Edin- 
burgh Revicio ; but it took him several more years to resuscitate 
the interest in metaplu/sicnl speculation. Fie soon got hold of 
Mill’s book and* included it in his rnuitifarious reading; the . 
unfinished Xi-ij in the “ Collected Works of Reid,” curiously 
enough, stopping sliort in the middle of remarks on Mill. The 
first effect of the book was naturally felt in the author’s own 
circle. The reading society at Crete’s house, which had ceased 
for some time, renewed its meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the \vork scriaii?n^ in the same fashion as their 
previous readings in other subjects. Their last occupation 
had been with Hartley. 

It was this year lliat Macaulay wrote his articles in the 
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where he spent his iioliclays for die remaining years of his life, 
lie hrst took a .small bouse, opposite the church, Inii; not 
facing it, there being another house in front. He afterwards 
took a second house, joined >vith the first, and occupied the 
two. The family remained here, for six nvoni.iis in the year. 
He staid continuously during his six weeks’ iroliday, and for 
th.e remaining montlis, came down by coach from Friday or 
Saturday to i^londay. I understand that the head of the office 
could skip Saturday ; none of the Directors appeared on thai 
day. John had always to be at his [lost on Saturday till about 
two ; he went down on Saturday aftenujon ; the Sunday visitors 
generally taking their places in the coach ivith him. 


1S29. 

For this year, I am without any c reminiscences what- 
ever, 'i'he great e\'eiit to be recorded is the jaiblication of 
the Jmi/ys/s of the MuuL 

Although the Analysis has now its well-defined place in the 
history of Psycliological speculation, I am unable to state any- 
thing as to its immediate reception, rhilosopliy was then at 
low water mark in this country. Dugald Stewart was dead, and 
Hamilton was just beginning to show his hand in the Edm- 
burgh Review ; but it took him several more years to resuscitate 
the interest in metaphysical speculation. He soon got hold of 
IVIiil’s book and 'included it in his multifarious reading; the 
unfinished Note in the “ Collected 'Works of Reid,” curiously 
enough, sP:ip|«ing .sliCAt: in llie middle of remarks on Alili. The 
first effect of the b^sok was naturally felt in the autlior’s own 
circle. Tlii,‘ reading society at Grote’s bouse, which had ceased 
for some time, renewed its meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the work seriaiim. in the same fashion as their 
jirevious readings in other subjects. Their last occui^ation 
had been witli I lai-tlc^v 

it was this year tluit Macaulay wrote his articles in the 
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Edinhurgh on Mill and L'tilitaviiinism, I have already indi- 
Giited tiicir drift. '’riiC: Napier correspondence contains some 
isiteresling incidental references to them. Thus, on the 
3rd October, ?d;ic:ii;lay writes to Napier : — “The TVesimi7ister 
Ec7’ieu< has put farth another attack on us, and both Empson 
and I think liait, as the controversy has certainly attracted 
much noti<'e in London, and as this new article of the Ben- 
thamites is more absurd than anything that they have yet 
publisiied, one more paper ought to appear on our side. I 
ho])e and trust that this will be the last blow.” Again on the 
23rd, iMacauIay writes: — “By the mail of to-morrow I shall 
dc;u.'atc]'i tiLe [jroofs. I have re-written the two first paragraphs, 
wliich were, I miisl own, indecorously violent. I have softened 
some other i...!s.-;'iges. If you think any further mitigation desir- 
a.ble, I hope that you will not scru})le to exercise your prerogative. 
You will not find me a refractory subject.” On the 28th, 
Napier, writing to McCulloch, says — “ Do not blame me for 
inserting another Idow at the UtiUiarians. I have softened its 
severity, and I am bound to say that Macaulay has behaved 
liandsomely.” 

It is commonly represented that Macaulay owed his seat in 
Parliament to the attack on Mill. It appears from a passage 
in his Life that Lord Lansdowne “ had been much struck by 
the articles ”. It is added, however, that Macaulay’s “ high 
moral and private character ” had determined Lord Lansdowne 
to offer him the seat. Viewed from one side, the promotion 
has been regarded as a Vfhig tribute to his having vanquished 
obnoxious Radicalism. Nolwithsi-anding, Lord Houghton, in 
the Aaiikmy (A[)ril 29, X876), gives another side of the affain 
“ His ( .'.oliege iiuinuic}- with Cliarles Austin may not improbably 
have had somellung to do with this important change in his 
destiny, for with Charles and John Austin, and Sarali the 
beaiitiful and accompli. slied translator of Ranke’s LL/s/^^y, Lord 
Lansdowne long held the most friendly relations,” This brings 
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the wlicel complete^ round, for the Austins (including vSarai'i) 
were the closest of Mill’s own friends. 

In die Ijfe of Lord Ellenborougli, [HiMishcd lately, occurs 
a passage that the newsjiaper reviewers referred to James Mill. 
“Goulbourn spoke, against a Mr. IMill, who is a very clever man, 
and a good man, but a controversialist.” Ellc-nborough was 
then (Jan. 21, 1829) President of the Board of Control and the 
remark would seem to be pointed at James Aliil, as an India 
House ofiiciai. In point of fact, hcnvc\'er, the President of 
the Board knew nodiing of the ofhcials of the liidia House. 
He would read despatches drafted by them, in the first instance, 
but he had only to deal vddi the Court of Diivetors, 

The connexion of the iiassage shows tlint the i-efercnre to 
James Mill is a mistake. What was under discussion between 
Coulbourn and 'T’eni-or- ii.gVi was the afipointment of a bishop, 
and tlie ]\rili ” alluded to w^as of course a clergyman of the 
church. 

The year 1829 owes its historical reputation to the concession 
of Catholic Emancipation, The bearings on ulterior questions 
are well sketched by Roebuck, in his History of the Whig 
Ministry. The events and discussions of the year “ attracted 
attention to, and rivetted it upon parliamentary reform, which 
was evidently destined to be, together with the condition of 
the industriou.s classes, the grand topic of the coming session. 
The notice-book of the House of Commons consequently con-“' 
tainted many notices of motion, proivounding various schemes 
fora reform in the popular reprcsciitaiion, and for rclicviug the 
burdens of the peo])lo.” 

have ncivr given the record of events to the end of 1829. 
As this is near tlie date of the removal from Queen’s Square, I 
may introduce here a fev/ of the domestic incidents of the six- 
teen years spent in that residence. 

We saw Liiat Bentiiam gave Mill the house, in the first in- 
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stance, at alioiit half its value. We also found that, when Dr. 
'Fluinison sliarcd it witii him, he paid the full rent, showing his 
determination to clear his way to the full as soon as possible. 

Wlicii he went to Q;aeeifs Sviuarc, he had five cliildrcn, the 
eldest, eight, the youngest, just born. In 1830, he had a 
family of nine, the eldest, twenty-four, the youngest six. Tlicir 
education, up to this time, had been conducted w-holly in the 
house ; partly, by himself, and, graduaJly more and more, by 
the elder ones teaching the younger. He never entirely ceased 
to take a part ; either, in the early morning, in his dressing 
room, or in the c'cening, he heard their lessons, in a summary 
fashion ; treating thoir cleficienfaies with sternness and severity. 

II.a\-ing been in Ids youtli, a full-trained voliinteor, he had a 
due ap])R.;ciation of army discipline, in giving bodily carriage. 
He, ar'cordingiy, engaged a sogcant from the adjoining barracks, 
to put tlieni tlirough a course of marcliing drill; while John 
was practised in sword exei'cise. Very little came of this, as 
far as John in particular was concerned; he \vas, to the end, 
backward in all that regarded bodily accomplishments, saving 
the one point of persistence as a walker. The fact, no doubt, 
was, that his nervous energy was so completely absorbed in his 
unrernitted intellectual application, as to be unavailable for 
establishing the co-ordinations of muscular dexerity. 

After John, the next elder children seem to have disap- 
pointed him, and he never looked upon them with any com- 
placency. James, the second son, was destined for the India 
Service abroad : he was an assiduous student, and appears to 
have given Ills father tolerable satisfaction; but there was 
nothing in his career to show that he had much intellectual 
gift. Tlie next brother, Henry, was every bod}- \s favourite ; I 
have heard I\irs, Grote de.scribe him as a ‘‘heavenly boy”. 
I^ersonal beauty and cliariiis, great faculty not merely for study 
but for anything ;..hat lie had to do, unselfishness in the ex- 
treme, were the traits that made his popularity. He died of 
consumption, in his 20th year ; aware that overstrain had 
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crushed him. John watched his deathbed at Fniinoiitli, and, in 
writing of the event, prraioiip.ced him “ the noblest and worthi- 
est of us all ” The youngest son, Ceorgt.:, I Iwj.w personally : 
he too possessed the family talent, but succiiini.)ed to the same 
malady. It is apparent enough lliat while the faili'.-r's fine 
quality of brain was not wanting in the rldldren genenilly, 
John, liesides cAlier advantages, was single in jKJssessing the 
physical endurance that was iic-cded for mat u ring a first-class 
intellect. 

Tlie .'1 v expresses with suUlcicnt fmnkness the 

defective side of IMill's demeanour to his children. Such a 
phrase as ‘‘the most impatient of men^’ Sijoaks a volume, and 
we have caily to turn the leases to realize the izirlieuiars. He 
could exercise perfect seif-coiUTi.)) in his intercourse vcitli the 
World,, and his social and commanding qualities gained and 
kept friends, but at home he did not cai-e to restrain the 
irritability of his leniperamenL In his advancing years, as 
often happens, he courted tlie affection of the younger children, 
but their love to him was never wholly unmingled with fear ^ 
for, even in his most amiable moods, he was not to be trined 
with. His entering the room where the flimily w^as assembled 
was observed by strangers to operate as an immediate damper. 
This was not the w’orst The one really disagreeaiie trait in 
Anil’s character, and the thing that has left the most painful 
memories, w’as the way that he allowed himself to speak and 
behave to his wife and children before visitors, 'When w^e read 
his letters to friends, we see him acting the family man with 
the utmost propriety, putting fo]"ward his wife and children 
into their di:=- place ; but he seemed unable to observe this 
part in daily intercourse. 

Long before leaving Queen’s Square, he had passed through 
the parent s inevitable hour of filial self-assertion. His first 
check, he got, naturally, from John; the particulars I will 
notice elscwliere. The elder daughters, who w^ere the greatest 
sufferers from his imperious rule, and between wiioin and their 
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Hither. John ; :::■■] acted the part of mediator, next read him a 
'■.Iwii'i f Icsi'Ojl I II dues L we are now close ui)on the time when 
John came under anotlior influence, with which all the world 
is well ao«|uainted. 

It is not to be inferred that the children were made entirely 
unha])|,>y by tl'iuir fathers system. John himsdr testifies that 
his dnldliood was no-t unhappy; and we shall be able to 
produce similar testimony from the younger ones. Besides 
having a fond, indulgent mother, they were very much at:.;; died 
to each other; and for many hours every day, they were their 
own mai-slcrs. They had a comfortable home. The house 
itself was roomy ; it haul its own garden, whidi was in direct 
('onnexion with.. Benthams more extensive groLindiS, of wlncfii 
tliey had the full use. Beiitham had naturally a certain kiiidly 
feeling towards the ^M^rats,” as he called them; their per- 
s<mal charms, vivacious ways, and good breeding must have 
interested him from the Ford Abbey time, when all but the 
twT) or three youngest were domesticated with him. His 
amanuensis, Doarie, was their playfellow. 



Chapter VIL 


CI-OSING YEARS.— INDIA CHARTER : LONDON 
REVIEW : FRAGMENT ON I\IACKINTOSH. 

1S30— 1S36. 

T he year 1S30 is the of MErs career. Before 

the end of the year, he is at the head of his office. 
Soon after, he cinits Quceids Square for alarqo villa in Vicarage 
I^lace, Church Street, Kensington. Here in opulence and 
fame, he spends' his last years, varied by the summer residence 
at ilickleham. 

The one serious drawback was his health. His attacks of 
gout are of course not diminishing in frequency or severity ; 
vdiilc indigestion gives him uneasiness on its own account. 
His stomach and liver are much impaired. He was all his life 
very temperate ; for many years he scarcely ever indulged in 
alcoholic drinks. Latterly, he took- a fancy to the Scotch ale 
called Alloa ale ; this was what he used at his own table. 
Having regard to his gouty framework, the doctors of our day 
would have recommended to him Scotland’s still more 
peculiarly national form of alcohol. 

During tliese last six years of his life, he wrote comparatively 
little for the public ; not for want of will and {}iirpose, but from 
diminishing strength and the increased, pressure of his office 
work. His ]>rivate social influence was subject to no abate- 
ment. As tl^e adviser of the small band of philosophical 
radicals, in and out of Parliament, he was still of the greatest 
value to the cause of political progress. 
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A few words mn}^ be expended on his diief friends for these 
years. Of liiose already mentioned, the Groles, Black, Hiirne, 
the Austins, Strut t, Romilly, Charles Villiers (his brother, 
IJyde, died in 1832), M'Calioch, Fonblanque — continued their 
intiiniu.y to the last. Brougham’s assiduity is even more com 
spicuoiis than before, and furnishes us with a number of letters 
of the higlicst interest In his Chancellor days, he occasion- 
ally drove down on a Sunday to Mickleham. 

^Vith Henry Bickersteth we shall find the mutual attachment 
grovv'ing ever stronger. He used to take a house at Mickleham, 
to be near Mill during die Jio! id.iy r::-r.l: les. The reader of the 
two volumes of his Biograjjliy, when informed of his being 
offered tlie Mastership of the Rolls, is startled to find that Mill, 
wb<;se name had not occurred previously, is the man whose 
judgment he sought liefore he could bring himself to accept 
On the otlier hand, Bi('kersteth was Mill’s counsel in the com- 
position and st}’le of his last work, the Fragment on Mackintosh. 
and induced him to make many alterations in the way of 
softening its tone. 

The elder Mr. Marshall of Leeds, who came into Parliament 
for Yorkshire in 1826, and projected the Parliamentary History 
and Feviav, was in the Mill circle. He kept a large hospitable 
house in the West-end : we find Macaulay frequenting his 
parties. His second son, John, became member for Leeds, and 
and was also, I believe, one of Mill’s visitors. The third 
son, James Garth Marshall, was member for Leeds in 1847, 
and was a friend of John Mill ; I can remember meeting him 
in the India House. 

Sir William ■Molcsworth came up to London, in 1833, as 
member for the eastern division of his own county, Cornwall. 
Pie had few or no acquaintances in London, till he took the 


Extract of a letter, Jvfay 28, 1831. — “Yesterday I dressed, called a cab, and 
Wi-.s awny to Hill Street, 1 found old Marshall's liouse a very hne one. 

He ougiU, indeed, to liave a fine one ; for he has, I believe, at least, thirty 
thousand a year.” 
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opportunit)' that the House of Commons afforded of milking 
up to Grote, who got leave from Mrs. Grote to bring him to 
tlie house, Mrs. Grote made a great deal of him, and he 
soon got to know all the Grote circle, including the Mills, 
His predilections were to radicalism and scepticism, so that 
he had not to learn anything fundamental from his new 
associates. By his own account, he got his scepticism at the 
University of where he spent two years ; (ihis 

was in the Twenties). He became one of Milks most devoted 
followers. He struck Mill grouil}- both for ability and for 
having the courage of his opinions. He showed his zeal in 
the anmistakable form of founding, at his ov/n cost, the 
London Review, 

Dr. Neil Arnott was on intimate terms with IMill for the 
years we are now entering upv-.i. The acquaintar.ee had not 
begun long before 1830, and was probably a consequence of 
his recently acquired reputation. The exjHjsitory success of 
the “Elements of Physics” published in 1827, is to this hour 
without a parallel in the literature of science. Tlie book, I 
know, was greatly admired both by -M ni and by Grote, and 
led them to desire the acquaintance of the author. Arnott 
was born not far from Montrose, when James Mill was attend- 
ing the Academy there as a youth of fifteen. In the middle 
of the week, when Mill would deviate hom the line of his walk 
home on Saturday and back to school on Monday, he and 
Hume could vary their rambles by going south on the coast 
road towards Arbroath. About three miles from IMontrose 
they would pass the farmhouse belonging to ilrnott’s father, 
situated near the middle of the picturesque bay of Lunan, a 
delightful afternoon excursion. Arnott spent only his child- 
hood there, his father having gone to Aberdeen when he was 
about eight years old: but he had sufficient memories to 
interchange vvith Plume and hlill, when they reverted in con- 
versation to their native locality. Probably he met Hume in 
the circles of his patients, and was taken by him to Mill liis 
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conversation was sufiicicntly intellectual and scientific to be 
enjoyed by the whole set ; and he had a povsrerful scheming 
mind, extending to social philosophy, as well as to mechanics. 
He was' of the sanguine temperament, fi,./. of hopes for the 
future of mankind, althoagla his projects were often quixotic. 
He was latterly medical adviser both to iNIill himself and to 
the family. 

Fonhlanque became Editor of the Exa 7 niner m 1S30, and 
lifted the paper to its great eminence as a liberal vvcekh-. His 
closest coimexioji w^as with John Mill, who was for several 
years a regular contributor of his. Fonhlanque had previously 
contributed to the paper, as well as to the C/invncIe 

and to the IVes/muisfer Eevieuf. By his own account, he assisted 
Black in the CJuwiicle from 1821 to 1824, and wrote most of 
the articles on the Unpaid Magistracy. 

Among the visitors to IMill, and the associates of his Sunday 
walks, for several years, was a barrister named Hogg ; the 
author of a Life of Sfh:Uc\\ and husband of the widow of Captain 
Williams who was drowned along with him. His son was a 
pupil with. Coulson. Hogg seemed to have had objectionable 
points, and, before Mill died, the two had quarrelled; the only 
case that I kno'.v of IMilFs quarrelling with any one that had 
ever been his friend. 

McCulloch, the political economist, settled in London, on 
being made professor of Political Economy in University 
College, in 1S28 ; after the frustration of Jeffrey’s purpose to 
endow a chair in Edinburgh University, and to give him the 
first appointment. IMill no doubt took the lead in nominating 
him to University College. 

Mill was usually joined in his long Sunday walk with some 
of his associates. He had cultivated the power of prolonged 
walking as necessary to his health ; and John and the rest of 
the children were habituated in like manner. The Sunday 
excursions vvere sometimes very long indeed. I have heard it 
said that the party kept on foot from ten to four, and, after 
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dinrier. again for several hours. Even the 570unger men spoke 
of the fatigue as sometimes beyond endurance. For some of 
the last years in London, Coulson, Peacock, M'Ciilloch, and 
Hogg, were members of the regular walking party. At Mickle- 
ham, Sharp was a near neighbour, and John Alill considered it 
a part of his good fortune to listen to the conversation of his 
father and Sharp during their walks. 


INDIA CHARTER RENEWAL. 

1830-— 1833. 

By an Act of Parliament passed on the 20th of August, 1S33, 
the East India Company received the final modifications of its 
constitution, being deprived of the last remnants of its trading 
privileges. 

The published proceedings connected with this great revolu- 
tion bring Mill into the foreground, as the spokesman and 
adviser of the Court of Directors, and afford the only means 
we have of clearly understanding the official influence that he 
exercised in the government of India. 

By the Act of 1813, the Company had a renewal of its 
powers, with the loss of its India Trade. That Act was to 
expire in 1834 ; so that, notwithstanding the deafening thunders 
of the Reform agitation, the terms of the further prolongation 
of the Company’s government had to be considered by Parlia- 
ment 

The mercantile public was not disposed to consent to tlie 
continuance of the trading powers of the Company in any 
shape ; and a severe struggle was impending. The main fight 
took place some time previous to the introduction of the Bill 
in 1833. In the Committees of Parliament, and in the corres- 
pondence beDveen the Government and the Court of Directors, 
the ground was so effectively cleared as to leave little to the 
debates at the different stages of the Bill in the two liouses. 
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During the session of 1829, there was a rush of petitions 
from all the great centres of trade and manufactures, directed 
against the renewal of the Company’s charter ; the petitioners 
being opposed, not merely to the continuance of the Company’s 
remaining monopoly — the China Tea trade — but to the reten- 
tion of the India government in its hands. 

Such was the strength of the hostile current, that the leaders 
of both parties looked upon the surrender of the tea monopoly 
as a matter of course. They were equally unprepared to trans- 
fer, at that moment, to the crown, tlie government of India. 

The campaign opened in the end of 1830 \ while the Duke 
of IVehingtc.n was minister. In Februar}', Committees were 
appointed in both Houses of Parliament — “to enquire into t];e 
present state of the alTairs of the East India Company; and 
into the trade between Great Britain and China”. 

These, and all the subsequent Committees that the frequent 
dissolutions of Parliament in the next two years, required to be 
appointed afresh, were, in the Commons at least, imusually large; 
amounting to forty or fifty members. They had to include 
the leading men in the house, and a large representation of the 
centres of commerce. 

The first Committees were cut short by the dissolution of 
Parliament on 24th July, caused by the death of the King. 
No others were appointed that session. A good deal of 
evidence was accuiTiUlated ; the opposition to the Company 
being of course fully heard. 

On the 1 2th October, the same year, the correspondence 
between the Government and the Company began in a con- 
ference held at Apsley House ; the Duke and Lord Ellen- 
borough (President of the India Board) met the Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Directors ; when the 
Duke with his usual curtness intimated that the Company was 
to be continued in the government of India, but with the loss 
of the China tea monopoly. The chairs reported the conver- 
sation to the Court of Directors, and a brief minute was 
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prepared on ihc 20th, bringing forward the fact of the insuffi- 
ciency of tlie tei'ri'Lorial revenue alone to meet the expenses of 
government ; there being a deficit of ;^8oo,ooo, at present 
met by the China trade. 

At the meeting of Parliament in Feb., 1831, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was again a])pointed. It 
consisted of forty members to begin with : others were subse- 
quently added. Earl Grey was in power, and Charles Grant 
(afterwards Lord Glcnelg) was President of the India Board, 
and conducted all the negotiations with the Court of Directors, 
and finally carried the Bill through Parliament. His name of 
course headed the Commons’ Committee ; others were Lord 
Althorp, l\larcLiis of Chandos, Lord IMorpeth, Sir James 
Mackintosh (who now held an office in the India Board), Lord 
Ashley, Joseph Hume, Labouchere, Poulett Thomson, Charles 
Wood, Goulburn, John Marshall, &c. In April, Parliament 
was dissolved. In the middle of June, the Committee was 
reappointed much the same as before, 36 members to start with. 

Before this third Committee, in August, Mill was examined 
through eight sittings, on the India Revenue. This had been 
his own special department, from his appointment in 1S19, til! 
he became Chief Examiner in 1830. 

In India, the main source of Revenue is the Land Tax; 
and Mill describes minutely the machinery for collecting the 
tax. He is asked if the Land Tax is a good one, and answers, 

Yes ; as far as this source goes, the people of ilie country 
remain untaxed. The difficulties lie in the collection, and 
these are discussed before the Committee at great length. The 
chief problem that arose was due to the position given to the 
so-callcd Zemindars by the Cornwallis Settlement of 1793; a 
celeb.raied instance of mistaking tiie character of the pro- 
prietary rights of the apparent owners of tlie soil The 
cultivators of the soil are called Ryots ; they pay the govern- 
ment tax to the Zemindars, who are charged by the authorities | 

to a certain amount. The Ryots had a hereditary right to the I 
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soil, subject to the payment of the tax, but the Zo-'r-indcvs 
under the settlement were able to encroach upon those rights ; 
and when, the Company had its eyes once opened to the 
blunder that had been made, various devices were resorted to 
to prevent the rights of the Ryots from passing away ; and the 
manipulation of those devices seems to have been one portion 
of Mill’s officiai duty for several years. Tlie principal remedy 
was for the Company to purchase the land from the Zemindars, 
whenever any of them were obliged to sell it, and to re-settle 
the Ryots in their old hereditary rights. !Many regulations had 
to be framed in carrying out this purpose, all coming within the 
years when Mill was in charge of the Revenue De],)n.rtment. 
Officers in the Courts of Justice, and the servants of Collectors 
of Revenue, had to be prohibited from being bidders at the sales. 
Settlements on Zemindars, wdiere fraud was discovered, had to be 
revised by a Committee. Overcharges to an enormous amount 
were discovered. Directions were issued to resist the increased 
demands of the Zemindars, from the extension of the poppy 
cultivation. Payment in kind was discouraged. 

The third day’s examination was opened with a question as 
to the increase of the comforts of the people. He replies, he 
had conversed with many persons on this subject, and got 
opposite opinions. The sitting was next occupied tvith what 
was termed the Village Settlement : under which the Ryots 
were taxed by the head man of the village, a personage that 
also needed looking after. Plere is one suggestion of I^lill’s 
own : — “ It has occurred to me, and instructions to that effect 
have been conveyed to India, that the collector, in making his 
bargain with the liead man, should, previously to assigning him 
the privilege, make him give in a schedule of the mode in 
which he meant to distribute the assessment, and, having 
obtained this statement, cause it to be hxed up in the village 
itself, to be seen by every inhabitant of the village, with an 
invitation to the people to make any remarks that might occur 
to them.” The village settlements occured in the Presidency of 
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Fort William and the provinces. The discovery had been 
only recently made, that in a considerable district, the assess- 
ment was too high, and instructions, more or less peremptory, 
had been sent to take care that no more than the rent is 
exacted. Also it was recommended to the Madras Government 
that the RyoFs assessment should be fixed for a number of 
yeark 

The fourth day was taken up with a general discussion of 
the revenue system of India, which, if it could be limited to 
Rent, Mill had pronounced the best in the- world. 

On the fifth day, he is subjected to considerable badgering 
by the Committee on the Land Tax, on the merits of which 
they did not seem to agree with him. The other great sources 
of taxation were Salt and Opium ; these could not be dispensed 
with; but the Company, on principle, had remitted a great 
number of petty taxes. 

The cross-examination goes on for another day on the 
instructions to collectors. On the day following he is called to 
give an account of the fluctuations of Revenue in different 
provinces. The eighth day is occupied with the costs of 
collection of the salt and opium duties. Instructions had been 
issued to make every improvement in the modes of collection. 
There is then a long argument about a permanent settlement 
with the Ryots. In conclusion, he is asked his opinion as 
to the opening up of government eraplo3'ment to the natives. 
He does not think much good would come of it ; better “ to" 
teach them to look for their elevation to their own resources, 
their industry, and economy " Petitions sent from India, he 
says, do not represent the general language of the country. 
As a final home thrust, he is asked if a person could form a 
judgment of the natives without being personally acquainted 
with them. Replies- — If the question refers to myself, I am 
far from pretending to a perfect knowledge of the people of 
India’’. 

It was during the heat of the Reform Bill discussions in the 
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Commons, that this examination took place ; and the Com- 
mittee was again cut short by the dissolution of Parliament 
following on the rejection of the Bill by the Lords. On the 
opening of the session, in January, a fourth Committee had to 
be appointed, with the understanding that it should subdivide 
itself, and take up the subject in six branches separately and 
simultaneously. IMill is summoned again ; and examined in 
four departments. Under one head — denominaced Gciieral — he 
describes the whole machinery of government, both at home 
and in India; and is more particularly as to the 

constitution of the India aclministrath-e bcdy. He disappro\-es 
of the present allocation of duties to the Governor-General. He 
would have a Legislative Council constituted by four persons 
thus : — one acquainted widi ilio laws of England ; one selected 
from the most experienced of the Company’s servants ; one, a 
native of the highest character and qualifications ; and one, a 
person thoroughly versed in the phi]o.sc)phy of men and of govern- 
ment As to the question of representative institutions for India, 
he ■ pronounces a decided negative. He condemns the secret 
system at home (working through a Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors) as of very little good. The sederunt of 
this special Committee included Sir James IMacdoiiald, Mar- 
shall, Labouchere, Lord Sandon, John Wood, Lord Cavendish, 
Sir R. Inglis. 

Before another Sub-Committee — (Grant, Shiel, Serjeant 
Wilde, O’Connell, Bonham Carter, Ewart, Ivord Milton), he 
is examined on the Judicial System, and goes over its defects, 
namely, the combining of criminal and civil causes, and the 
system of appeals. He urges oral pleadings ; would give power 
to the judges to call the witnesses ; and enjoins attention to the 
customs of India. 

Under the sixth branch of India business, called Political or 
Foreign, he is examined in presence of Mackintosh (in the 
chair), Wynn, Buhver, and Macaulay. This is the department 
of the protected or dependent states, which he describes in 
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the blackest colours. The British power protects native rulers 
from insurrection, the old standing refuge of oppression, and 
yet cannot compel them to govern well. Certain precautions 
are trJeen by way of exerting some influence on tiie native 
ruler, which are minutely described, but are wiiolly insulhcient. 
Public opinion at home is opposed to absorbing these states ; 
but the sooner the intermediate plan is done away with, the 
better. 

Being asked as to the most desirable frontier, he says there 
is- nothing now between us and that, but the territor)' of 
Runjeet Sing. If threatened by the Russians on the north- 
west frontier, we sliould be obliged to take possession of the 
country to the foot of the hills. Runjeet Sing occupies the 
Punjaub : the boundary between him and the Hill States is 
not very definite. 

Before another Sub-Committee (Franldand Lewis, Strutt, Sir 
Charles Forbes, Stuart Wortley), he again undergoes an examina- 
tion on the Salt and Opium monopolies. This is on tlie aSth 
of June. On the 15th August, an official letter is sent in to 
the Committee, giving full details of the Land and other Taxes. 
The drafting of this would fall to ■Mill. The side observations 
are sometimes curious. He defends the nilgrim tax from the 
charge of identifying the British Government with idolatry. 
He avers that the licensing of stews is not authorii;ing them, 
but rather lessening evils that we cannot p^e^•ent On the 
tobacco tax, he does not mince his opinion of tlie i;-:jurio:.;>ra->s 
of the article itself. 

So much for the Parliamentary Committees. Anc.tlier line 
of operations had to be carried on meanwhile, in the shape cf 
correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Government, which really settled the terms of the new Bill 
The lengthened arguments of the Directors were of IMiirs 
composition, as a matter of course. 

After the interview with the Duke and Lord Ellenborough, 
the chairs reported the result to the Directors, -^vha agreed 10 
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a minute on the subject The change of ministry, however, 
iriiide a new start, and Cliarles Grant now represented the 
Government. The tug of war came in 1832. The prime 
minister and Grant had an interview with the Cinurs, and 
finally intimated the Government's decision, which was in 
accord with the deliverance of the Duke in the end of 1830. 
Grant followed this up with a letter to the Chiairman, contain- 
ing certain hinis^ as what the provisions of the Bill should be. 
To tiiis, the Directors gave an elaborate answer. Knowing 
that tliey ce.uld not maintain their monopoly, they contented 
themselves with disabusing the public of the sL:p:;-;.^ev advim- 
tages of an open trade, in reducing the price of tea, and in 
new marts for our manufactures; the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and policy of China constituting an exception 
to all the rules of commercial policy. The more serious part 
of the case was the future administration of the Company, 
under the new circumstances. There would be, for one thing, 
the difficulties in remitting money for home use. Still more 
serious was the deficit to be made good, upon which a very 
|:rj-otracted controversy arose. The first letter of the Directors 
conuiins a strong passage on the necessity of a sufficient 
security to tiie Pro|>rietors, “ to compensate the Company for 
ti'C services winch they have rendered, for the risks which they 
liav/e run, and for the sacrifices which they are called upon to 
make, A ffirther point to be argued ivas the indepen- 

dence of the action of the Court of Directors, whicli was 
seriously infringed by Grant's proposals. A long argumentative 
letter from Grant (12th Feb., 1833) meets the Directors point 
by point, and winds up witlr the ultimatum of the Government. 
To this the Court of Directors replies on the 27th, with great 
elaborateness ; the longest and most masterly performance in 
the whole controversy. ">Vith justice, does Tucker, one of the 
Directons, in a motion at the Court of Proprietors, use these 
words : — Although our letters to the President of the Board 
of Commissioners, &c., are distinguislied for their ability, for 
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their clearness, their candour and truth, their conciliatory tone 
and spirit, and statesinan-Iike views, as well as for their suc- 
cessful refutation of that specious and imposing, but unsatis- 
hictory reasoning, which characterises the letters of Grant, 
&c/’ 

The Bill is introduced, in the first session of the Reforin 
Parliament, and is criticized at the India House as it advances. 
Grant and Aiacaulay are its sponsors in the Commons. I'iie 
main provisions pass with no trouble : the debating chiefly 
turns upon the questions of the church establislimenis in 
India ; the Directors opposing their increase, but in vain. 

It may seem a little strange that Hill, whose views on Trade 
were of the mest advanced school, should be exerihig Jiiinself 
heart and soul to counter-argue the demands of the trading 
community on this occasion. The reason can easily be 
gathered from the perusal of his evidence. The mercantile 
interest could not see, in the light of an official, the very 
stagnant condition of the native population in India ; and 
seemed to believe that, but for the obstruction of the Com- 
pany’s Government, there would be a great and sudden 
development of industry— exports and imports — to the benefit 
of the home producers.^ 


I now proceed with the records of the successive years. 

1S30. 

In April was published Sir James Alackintosh’s Dlsserfafion 
on Ethical Ehilosophy. It appears that before the date of 

"" The fbreg'oirjg history brings before us with vividness the nature 

of Mhl's occupaLioii as an India A scrap of paper lying before me 

will airLiier assi.si l>y a cone.mte example. The paper is a message dnt'.vii 
to Ik: sent to some person in the office, I cannot say who ; it rims tliLis : — 

“I liiO.e spoken to the ('.’hairmaii respecting iMajor Elhvood’s Case. He ^viU 
uiafo? up his mind next week. 

“ ineiciicr and I have gone carefuliy through the last Revenue Draft ( hia .Iras) 
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publication, copies of it had been distributed among his 
friends. Mill at once put down his remarks upon it, intending 
them to appear as letters to the author. The publication was, 
however, dela3’cd ; and IMackintosh died on the 22nd May, 
I S3 2. The form taken by the remarks was then felt to be 
unsuitable, and nctl'ii-g farther was done for a year or two. 
A remark of in conversation, is remembered — “ I must 

touch up hlackintosh before I die”. The fulfilment of the 
wisli was the Pragincnt on ]\Iackinrosh A specimen of its 
contents has already been given; its general plan will be 
described afterwards. 

The article that Mill was induced, by great pressure, to 
contrilwite to the WesUnmsier Review^ after it had passed into 
Colonel 'I’licrinjison's hands, was on the Ballot, and appeared 
in the July number of this year. It occupies 39 pages. It is 
a vigorous handling of the stock arguments against the Ballot ; 
protesting, nevertheless, at the outset, that the allegations of 
the oj:‘;!onents “ bear upon them the broad appearance of mere 
r)rek:.Nt.s ; the sham picas, which are invented and set up, as 
often as men are summoned to defend opinions, which they 
have adopted and are determined to maintain, from other 
Cv;nsiduraiions than those of their truth, or falsehood”. 

His first topic is the argument from the legitimate infiiience 
of property. He describes in glo\ving colours what he calls the 

and mnde ‘‘..v. rd When Mr. McCulloch has seen it, T 

pniTOse ii to the Chairman. 

'‘Hie other Madras Draft will probably go into Committee on Wednesday 
next, 

" Tiiere ere -no fn-sh arrivals in Revenue Department. Lord Hastings is at 
Paris. B:.u'lrin\3ham has been sent home. 

‘■J.M." 

P-..t ■.■’■.e orii .-r .side of the slip. There is a closely written disserta- 

tion tinritled, " Reasons to shew that the Chnstinn Religion was not intended 
TO gu'die or iirauence the actions or happiness of this life; tlmt its sole object 
is the life”. I need not quote the reasons. I merely wdsli to illustrate 

ilie transitions of Mill's employment dm'ing the long days at the India.. Piouse. 
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moral innucnce of propert}^ and never hesitates to avow the 
opinion that the gc;vevnment of the world must always be in 
the hands of the rich ; but they must be under motives to 
gain the good-will of the community. The ballot does not 
interfere with riches legitimately used. It interferes s«dcly 
with the employment of woMhli to coerce the wills of men by 
fear. 

He spends several images in repaying with interest the com- 
mon charge against the Ballot, of making men mendacious. 
Taking his usual high ground of the sacredness of the trust 
committed to the voter, he denounces unfaithfulness to his 
trust as treachery of the very first water. It follows that the 
man that brings motives to bear upon the voter to make him 
betray this trust, is himself criminal in the IfigliC-st 

Observe the horrid spectncle ; two sets of men, the one 
comparatively rich, the other poor, so jlmred with respect to 
one another, that they act upon one another, for mutual cor- 
rujjtion ; that they gain their ends upon one anoL;ii.r, only by 
a renunciation of the most sacred obligations, and the commis- 
sion of the greatest crimes ; that, in order to have inward 
peace, in such a course of acting, they must succeed in obli- 
terating every trace of the higher morals from their minds. 
The sense of obligation to the community to wfifich they b'jlong, 
the regard due to a trust, are not compatible witli their situa- 
tion. The men who have occasion for the prostitution, the 
perjury, the 'faithlessness of voters, and the most perfect 
indilTerence on their part to the inacrests of their couniry, 
must l)L-ware ]a)v.' they appear to have any regard for morality 
before such persons, or any regard for country.” 

“ The prostituted voter, we said, is less criminal, than his 
corrupter. Not only is he less criminal in d'o act: 

he being to a great degree the passive tool, the other the active 
agent ; his crime being single, that of the suborner multiplied 
in every individual whose %fillainy he has secured ; he is also 
less criminal in the circumstances of his act, ilrey aliijost all in 
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his case being extenuating, almost' all in his suborner’s case 
aggravating circumstances, of the guilt.” 

For what is the object of the suborner ? Take one of the 
men whose oljject is mere vanity — the dlstincrion of being a 
member of parliament Is there aji}-thing, in this petty, vulgar, 
iji'oth'ej to extenuate the guilt of an enormous crime ? The 
motive of that proportion of candidates who seek admission for 
the sake of plunder, is itself wicked, and of course adds to the 
wickedness of the conduct by which the admission' is procured.” 

“ Anc-tiier tremendous accusation lies upon the class of 
suborners. Tln-y are the class by whom chiefly the moral 
character of the voting classes is formed. The upinions which 
they spread of what is honourable, and what dishonourable, 
become the governing opinioiis. But the habits of thinking, 
about what is riglrc and wrong, what is shameful, what the 
contrary, diiTused among any people, constitute the moral 
character of that people.” 

Among live opponents of the ballot in pcdiarr.c'.’.c are those 
who sa}’ — they hope not to live to witness the time, when 
EngHslirnen shall not have the spirit to deliver their vote in 
tli-a face of day. It w'ould be as honest, and about as wise, 
to say, they hope not to witness the time, wiien every 
Ihiglishrnan shall not have his carriage and pair. If tliey 
were to say, which would be the only tiling to the purpose, 
that the\' hoped not to live to see the day wiien an Englishman 
w^ould not go to the hustings, and fearlessly vote for the man 
of his choice, without regard to the dictation of any person 
upon earth ; the falsehood of the pretext would be too glariug 
to be successful, even in a country where as much is done by 
hypocrisy as in England.” 

Towards the close, he expresses more fully his view^ of the 
importance of bringing proper motives to bear upon men of 
property. 

Men of property love distinction ; but the distinction of 
property, w’here it is not connected with political powder, or 
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strongly associated with the idea of it, is insignificant Tlie 
great desire of men of property, therefore, always will be for 
the distinction connected with public services. But if they 
had an adequate motive for the acquisition, in a superior 
degree, of the high mental qualities, wl-iicli ft men for the 
discharge of public duties, it cannot be doubted that they 
have great, and j^eculiar advantages, for the accomplishment 
of their purpose. Other men, even those who are not conf ned 
to mechanical drudgery, are under the necessity of employing 
the greater part of their lives, iri earning the means either of 
subsistence or independence. Tlie men who arc born to a 
property which places them above such necessity, can employ 
the whole of their lives in acquiring the knovcledge, th.e talents, 
and the virtues, which would . entitle them to the confidence 
of their fellow citizens. Vciih equal motive, and superior 
advantages, they vroiild, of course, in general have superior 
success. They would be the foremost men in the counti*}', and 
so they would be esteemed.” 

He backs himself up by his favourite Plato, who enunciates, 
as a maxim : — ‘ A man has peculiar advantages for attaining 
the highest excellence of his nature, when he is above tlie 
necessity of labouring for the means of subsistence.’ 

“The man who is placed in these ciicirnstances,” he con- 
tinues. “ has not only the whole of his time to bestow, in early 
life, upon the acquisitions which ft him for the business of legis- 
lation and government: he alone, and not the man Vv'ithout 
fortune, who is still engaged in otlrer pursuits, can bestow his 
time and attention, undivided, upon the public services with 
which he is intrusted. Our opinion, therefore, is, that the busi- 
ness of go'veniinent is properly the business of the rich : and tliat 
they will always obtain it, either by bad means, or good. Upon 
this every thing depends. If they obtain it by bad means, the 
government is bad. If they obtain it by good means, tlie 
government is sure to be good. The only good means of 
obtaining it are, the free suffrage of the people,” 
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Such are a few morsels from a once famous article. The 
positions were afterwards re-stated and argued by Grote, in his 
Ballot Speeches, with a degree of fulness that hardly left any- 
thing to the oratory that eventually succeeded in carrying the 
measure. 

Tins article was afterwards reprinted as a twopenny tract, in a 
series of political tracts, edited by Roebuck, which I shall 
have occasion to refer to. 

A letter from Mill to Maevey Napier on the 8th July, relates 
primarily to the filling up of a scholastic appointment in India, 
for which he desires Napier to look out a fit person. He 
appends some observations on University College, which have 
a more general interest. The appointing of Leonard Horner, 
as paid principal or head of the college, with no teaching duty, 
was a well-meant step on the part of the Council, but it was 
found to work very ill Mill writes with some bitterness — 

“ I cannot close without saying a word about the University. 
The general meeting terminated better than I expected ; and 
at any rate did no harm, which I feared it would do. But still 
it has left us in the same perplexities in which it found us. 
Broiigliam called here this morning to talk about the subject, 
and after being with me for an hour has just left me. The 
warden (tlioagh personally far more sinned against than 
sinning) is the grand source of difficulty ; for in the state of 
hostile feeling among them it is vain to expect that the 
macliine will work well — and there is the less hope of it, that 
it is the rooted opinion of the wm-den, tliat there is but one 
cure for all the evil, and that is, giving plenty of power to 
him. Brougham with sincere friendship for him, did not 
conceal fi’om me his wish and his hope, that his friends would 
prevail upon him to resign. This I can mention to you in 
coniidence- because I know the same is to a great degree 
your opinion as well as mine. And yet I should dislike to 
give any appearance of victory to those Professors who have 

23 
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carried on a disrepiitable vrar against him : and in this respect 
differ from him radically — that he Has the interest of the Uni- 
versity deeply at heart — they have sliovn that they had not. I 
do believe (and I am grieved to say it) there is not a man 
among them who, if his a i:iLerest;s wore perfectly detached, 
would care if it was burned to the ground to-morrow.’^ 

Place’s MS. history of the College discloses another em- 
broilment. happening this year, with reference to the 
School in the College. This was not at first a part of the 
College system. The want of such a school was soon felt; 
and as the buildings when complete ^vould contain good 
accommodation, a scheme for instiiuting it was put forward by a 
number of the Proprietors, who subscribed the necessary funds 
to begin with. Mill was one of these subscribers, together with 
Brougham, Lord Auckland, Hallam, Goldsmid, Dr. T.u.shlngd.'n, 
and others. “ The subscribers laid their scheme before the 
Council of the University, proposing that they sliould take the 
school under their patronage, and offering in that case to 
place the nomination and power of removal of the Plead- 
Master in their hands, in order that no part of the system of 
the school should be contrary to the prlnci];les upon which the 
University has been founded. The Council ap].:-ro‘.c-:i of the 
accepted the offer made to them by tlie subscribers, and con- 
firmed the appointment by the sub.scribers of the Rev. Henry 
Browne of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, to the office of 
Head-Master.” Mr. Browne’s programme, however, provided 
for the opening of the classes each day with prayer and i\:ading 
of the scriptures. This was a violation of the College’s funda- 
mental principle of religious neutrality, and could not escape 
without remark. Place is furious, and preserves a letter that 
he wrote to Colonel Jones, containing these expressions : — 
‘‘Am I to believe that Mr. Mill was one of the schemers — 
one of those who .suh-m'-lvled his [the proposed head master’s] 
scheme to the Council, one of the Council who approved of the 
scheme, &c.j &c. Above all, am I to believe that he is party 
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to this obnoxious prospectus ? Did he who wrote the memor- 
able and admirable essay Schools for Ail, not Schools for 
Ciiurclunen only,’ did he do all tliese things that Mr. Browne 
might be warranted to set up a London L'niversity School for 
Churchmen only? No, he did no such things.” Place 
addresses a similar letter (date given, 9th July, 1830), to Henry 
Warburton, a sure sympathiser on such a point. i" v 1 i : ■ 
standing Place's strong rcrnunstrance, the Prospectus passed in 
this form with Plorner’s approval. I should doubt whether the 
matter had received the full consideration of the subscribers and 
the Council ; and I presume the practice would not be long 
continued. 

After the three days of Paris (27th, aSdr, 29th July), John 
him w^ent tliere in order to have personal interviews with the 
cliief actors. An interesting letter to his father is preserved ; 
but I prefer to give it among my reminiscences of John Mill 
himself. The French upturn added fuel to the English flame; 
and aiiractcd the regards of the Reform party. John Mill, 
from this time forward made French f'rolilics a special study, 
and, I may say, a business. His father of course followed the 
events with keenest interest. 

Four months pass without any known, event. The usual 
holiday at Mickleh.am occurred in the interval; and possibly 
was occupied with the first draft of the observations on I\iac- 
kiniosh. Every such holiday had its appointed ta.sk ; only less 
severe as the hand of time was telling upon the physical 
vigour. 

Tlie I St of December, this year, is the date of 'Mill’s promo- 
tion to be head of the Examiner’s office, tlirough the retire- 
ment of his senior, William McCulloch. His diiiy now was, 
not to prepare d'.-.sp-atc'i'x.-.s in any one department, as he had 
hitherto done, but to superintend all departments — Revenue, 
Judicial, Political, and General. 

I had heard from various quarters that McCulloch’s repu- 
tation as an administrator was very high; his despatches 
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being accounted perfect models, and even superior to MilFs. 
It turns out, however, that these encomiums, ah.i'ioiigh repeated 
by different persons, are all traceable to one source, namely 
Horace Grant, an official in the Examiner’s office, who earned 
a well-merited reputation by a series of Education books, very 
much in advance of the time. Grant was one of John Mill’s 
intimate friends, and was held in high esteem by l-im in every 
wa3c I became acquainted with Grant, on one of my first 
visits to John 3.1iil in the India House, and met him very 
frequently ; I could not but regard him as an able man. I 
learn, however, on good authority, that James was the 
means of withholding from him an increase of salary that the 
Directors would otherwise have been willing to allow ; a proof 
of a want of perfect im.co:s:apd;:-:g between the two, which 
requires us to discount any oii ruble estimate that Grant 

might form of his official chief. 

It strikes us as a curious coincidence that McCulloch’s 
retirement should take place just as the Comj.)any’s Govern- 
ment was beginning its troubles ; the intimation of vlie Duke 
having only then been received at the India House. Was 
this from an opinion felt by McCulloch himself, or by the; 
Directors, or by both parties, that }>IiH was the man to bear 
the brunt of the coming struggle, in other words, to prc[.)are the 
defences of the Company against the pending attack ? It wms 
the head Examiner whose part it was to give shape to the 
views and arguments of the Court of Directors, and ivIcCulloclfs 
retirement made the work fall on his successor. 

One thing is certain, that hlill acquired a very great amount 
of influence and authority with the Court of Directors. It is 
doubted whether any one before or since obtained the same' 
share of their confidence. It has been said that, he being, 
dead when the iNlacaulay Commission brought over their new 
Code for India, the Directors could not trust their own judg- ; 
merit so far as to put it in force. 
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Mill had been one of the original members of the Athenaeum’ 
Club, founded in 1824, the chief projector being, I am told, 
John Wilson Croker. This year the building was ready, and 
it was resolved to add 100 members to the Club, !Mill was 
one of the Committee appointed to make the selection. This 
would scarcely be worth mentioning, but that it recalls a 
curious remark that I heard Jolin Mill make. He said that he 
was elected to the club by this Committee ; and but for that 
would never have been admitted a.t all : having already excited 
a sufficient amount of personal dislike among some of the 
members to ensure his being blackballed. This would seem to 
show that mere party feeling went to greater lengths then, in 
excluding men from the Athenmum, than it would do now. I 
am not aware of any offence that ‘Mill can be supposed to have 
given to individuals in 1830, that would suffice to blackball a 
man in the present day. 

In the AuiGhiography^ John Mill states that the divergence 
between him and his father had become so great about this 
time, that he refrained as much as possible from talking on the 
subjects wherein they differed. He adds — “ Fortunately we 
were almost always in strong agreement on the political ques- 
tions of the day, which engrossed a large part of his interest 
and his conversation He might have added, to the other 
questions of the day, the crisis in the India Flouse, which 
made a great part of his work for two or three years. It must 
often have been the topic of their talk as they walked to and 
fro together between Queen Square and Leadenliall vStreet. 

John gained a step by his father's promotion. 


1831. 

The Grey IMinistry is now in power; Brougham is Chan- 
cellor, and is more anxious than ever to consult Mill on all 
emergencies. The extant letters to him, which are our most 
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valuable docim'ients for the remaining years, commence at this 
date. 

Mrs. Grote has a memorandum for the 24th January. 

/‘Mr. Mill (James) has had a baddish spell of gout. Con- 
fined for two weeks, and is a good deal reduced He is now 
become ‘Chief Examiner’ at the India House. dined 

with him in Queen Square on Sunday, 9th January, and in 
consequence of his pressing request that George would put 
forth some thoughts on the Essentials of Parliamentar}' 
Heforin, he consented to employ the ensuing three weeks on 
the task.” 

The first letter to Lord Ih-ougharn is dated 5th February, 
and explains itself. 

Queen Square, ^th Fehy., iSyi. 

“My Dear Lokb, 

“ Understanding by what passed between you and Lord 
Lansdowne last night, that you are maturing a plan about Emi- 
gration, I tliink I ought to make you acquainted, more dis- 
tinctly than I have yet been able to do in conversation, with 
my views on that subject. You will take them, as they are 
meant to be offered, as items of the account whic]-! you cast 
up to make your own conclusion. 

“ First of all. I am anxious to know w’hat scheme you liave 
for preventing the influx of Irish ; as without that, no void, by 
means of emigration, can be effected. 

“1 saw, the other day, that you immediately seized my idea 
of the necessity of comparing the sum necessary for the 
emigration of a family, and the fund whicli would suliice to 
give perpetual employment to the man, hence mairitenance 
to the family. It is seldom considered how small that sum is ; 
a year’s 'wages to the man, with a small addition for stock, the 
whole or ;^6o, v;ould suffice. 

“ Two answers are ready, but neither, I think, of much 
weight, 

“ The first is, that you get rid of a breeding pair. True ! 
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but you also get rid of the capital which maintains them ; and 
by that means do not alter in the least the ratio of your 
population to your capital, either for the present moment, or 
for the future. The family in question, if breeding at home, 
instead of the colony, would breed in a certain ratio to the 
supposed fund of or ;£Go ; but every other family breeds 
in exact!)' the same ratio, and that whether the family in 
question emigrates or remains at home. 

The other answer is, that though ;z^5o or would give 
your man r)er])etua] employment at home, he will nevertheless 
be maintained in idleness. But I think we ought not to legislate 
upon such a principle as this ; that we must send away our popu- 
lation, and the funds requisite for employing and maintaining 
them at home, because we have not the sense or the virtue to 
set them u productive labour. 

“ I mention these things with the brevity of hints w^hich to 
others would require much expanding, because your mind will 
readily catch the meaning, and follow out the consequences. 

“ There is another consideration, more obvious, but which 
is of some weight i that the poor rate is paid out of income ; 
the money raised by loan for emigration, is a deduction from 
the capital of the country. 

I cannot forbear saying one word more on the subject of 
putting to labour the persons maintained at the public expense. 
I perfectly agree with you that an eifectual scheme to that 
effect could not at present be brought forward, even by ministry, 
with hopes of success. Pint much good \vouid be done by 
]vroiv'.])lir.g dt persons in both houses of parliament, to broach 
the subjecL, to create familiarity with the idea of it, the good 
effects of it, and the feebleness of all objections. I am per- 
suaded that a ministry desirous to do more than circumstances 
will admit of their doing immediately, might in some such 
ways make great preparation for their different objects ; and by 
taking a judicious share in such preliminary discussions, 
strengthen the proper bias without committing themselves. 
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We must have future conversations upon a point which I 
was glad to find both you and Lord Lansdowne regarded so 
favourably last night ; I mean the choice of 
(so I think I would call them rather than se/ecf), by the rate- 
payers of the parish. Something of this sort is indispensablej 
for any tolerable management of the parochial fund. And I 
think that Parish Managers, and District 2 ^Ianagers, constituted 
upon some such plan, and a sphere of action well defined for 
them, would be a resource, which we may rue the want of, in 
many emergencies which the present state of the world is not 
unlikely to produce. 

I am, my Dear Lord, 

Faithfully yours, 

‘‘J. Mill. 


“ The Lord Chancellor.” 


This letter shows him still in Queen Square. In a few 
months, he is at Vicarage Place, Kensington, in the detached 
villa now called Maitland House. 

On the 14th of Feb., he writes again to Napier on the filling 
up of the vappointment that he had formerly written about ; and 
replies to suggestions about reprinting some of his Encyclo- 
paedia articles in the new edition (the Seventh) which Nai')ier 
is now editing. He also gives a more favourable account of 
Horner’s relations with parties at University College. 

It appears to have been some time in IMarch, that, in con- 
sequence of great pressure exerted upon Grote in the ('ity, ' iV-;! 
himself forward as member, a consultation was held at IMTiFs 
house to consider the matter. After some hours it was 
decided that Mr. Grote would mj/ come forward.” 

Gur next document is also a letter to Napier, on the ist 
June, still about the same appointment, on which the vacilla- 
tion of Lord Ellenborough had given needless trouble in the 
office. He recurs to University College, retracts all that he 
had said about the better working of things. He had been 
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absent from the Council from illness, when he last wrote, and 
did not know the state of the facts. He now finds that all 
the old causes of evil were in strong operation ; they have 
been met with no consislent measures of coLiiit-jn-ciion, and 
much more wisdom is needed now to combat with all the 
diiTiculties than I see any chance of being applied to them 

In the month of August, he undergoes his eight days^ 
examination before the Commiitce of the House of Commons, 
on the wiiole subject of the India Revenue. 

A letter to Lord Brougham, on the i6th September, is 
our best indication of his views vrhen the Reform Bill was in 
the depths. The point of time was, when the Bill had got 
through Committee in the House of Commons, and was 
down for the third reading (19th September). It was safe in 
the Commons — and the question uppermost in the country 
was, "^llrat will the Lords do ? 


“ Mickuf.tiam, Tjf/i Sept,, i8jt, 

IS'iY Dear Lord Chancellor, 

“ I have been down- here for a few weeks, otherwise I 
should have endeavoured to get in contact with you before 
now. Wlrenever I a‘m anxious about public matters, it always 
does, and always did do me good, to converse with you. I am 
angr}^, when I hear so much stir about the Lords. Sharp and 
I at our walk the other day met Denison, who said — would 
you really make fifty peers ? A fearful measure — death-blow 
to the peerage 1 Very well, said I, and if the peenigc will so 
I'-ave li, who is to blame? What I want the ^Ministry to do — is 
to gi\’e out — iaiiiy to proclaim — that they will mf be defeated 
by tlie Lords ; that wall do — the Lords are not wanting in that 
kiiid of wisdom which is called sapere siln. That is truly my 
opinion. If they know you are determined, they will know 
what is proper for them to do. Croker and Peel are much 
more anxious to have you out than to defeat the bill — the last 
is their pretext. / , 
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‘‘ I shall be in town in a fortnight — when I shall be anxious 
to obey all your calls. You, I apprehend, will not get from 
town this year at all. When the bill comes into your house, 
if I am in town I think I shall be present at the 2nd reading ; 
though I have not heard one debate these 20 years. Grey, " 
Lord Plunkett and yourself, I wish to be the onl}- speakers on 
your side. ^Viiat hav’oc 1 What a waste of strength ! But you 
must speak to those without and those who are to come. You 
must endeavour to make every sort of riglrt. and sober, but 
deep, and manly sentiment strike root, so as not only to live, 
but yield fruit. 

About Peace (wiLhciit which there is no salvation) it 
delights me to think how strong your feelings are. You are 
half a Quaker, and I am all but a whole one. India, its 
judicature altogether, or rather its government altogether, is a 
subject about which I should have to talk to you for a month. 
There I am sure I can talk to you with advantage ; because I 
can save you an infinite deal of pain in getting at the evidence 
on which you should build. I take the liberty in the meantime 
to entreat you, though you keep your ear open, to give it in 
trust to nobody till I have ground myself into it. The subject 
is of vast importance, and sound opinions about it seem to 
me to be not only rare, but absolutely wanting. The Lord be 
with you, prays fervently 

“ Your devoted 

“J. hln.L.” 

Place writes a long letter to Grote on the Reform crisis as 
it stood, on the 26th October. A short extract will sliow timt 
he consulted Mill at every turn. I had a long con\-ersation 
with Burdett this morning, who seems well disposed to do 
anythiiig and e\-erything to obtain the Bill ; and Mili, in reply 
to a note of mine, says, ^ Your advice to the people who talk 
to you is the best possible. I savv* Beauclerk and Perry to-day, 
and am rejoiced to find that Sir Francis consents’.” 
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The month of May of this year saw the crisis of the Reform 

Struggle, 

I came across a ve^'crcr.cc a deputation to Lord Brougham, 
which was headed by }vrrLl ; the purpose being to strengthen 
his hands in the great contest in which he had a leading offi- 
cial part. Having mislaid the document, I cannot supply the 
exact date or the terms of the address. 

I shall have to review the peculiar inducnce exerted by 
in the history of the Reform movement from the Peace to its 
consummation in the passing of the Bill. In the great agony 
week, from Wednesday, 9th, to Wednesda}-, i6th May, his allies 
and lieutenants play a conspicuous part In the popular 
demonstrations that carried the day, we must count Francis 
Place, George Grote, and Joseph Parkes, as chief among those 
that — 

Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm. 

Some particulars of the history of this momentous %reek are 
quoted in the Apj-jendix. 

The following letter to Lord Brougham is full of interest, and 
tells its own tale, without coniiTient. 


“ MiCKLEHAi!, 3rd Sep,, 1S32, 

My dear Lord Chancellor, 

“ The subjects to which your letter adverts have been 
so much in my mind, that I have twent}’ times been tempted 
to write to you— -and only withheld by the fear of doing any- 
thing to interrupt the little time you have to repair the wear 
and tear you sustain the rest of the year. 

Nothing can be conceived more mischievous than the 
ioctrines which have been preached to the common people, at 
"Birmingham and elsewhere. At a late meeting of the Union, 
Attwood held forth for hours, giving an exaggerated description 
of the misery of the people, from low wages \ then telling them 
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that the only cause of low wages is the government, and when- 
ever government does its duty, wages will be high. And the 
rest of the Orators were in the same strain. I was enraged at 
Black for republishing this atrocious stuff. The new^spapers 
should sup|)rcss all knowledge of these rascally meetings, 
abstaining from the mention of them. 

The nonsense to which your Lordship alludes about the 
rights of the labourer to the whole produce of the country, 
wages, profits, and rent, all included, is the mad nonsense of 
our friend Hodgkin, which he has published as a system and 
propagates with the zeal of j)crfect fanaticism. 'Whatever of it 
appears in the Chronldc^ steals in through his means, he being 
a sort of sub-editor, and Black not very sharp in detecting — 
but all Black’s own opinions on the subject of property are 
sound 

These opinions, if they were to spread, would be the 
subversion of civilised society ; worse than the overwhelming 
deluge of Huns and Tartars. This makes me astonished at 
the madness of people of another description who recommend 
the invasion of one species of property, so thoroughly knavish, 
and unprincipled, that it can never be executed, without 
extinguishing respect for the rights of property in the whole 
body of the nation, and can never be spoken of vdtli ap])rc]xL- 
tion, without encouraging the propagation of tliose other 
doctrines which directly strike at the root of all propert}’*. 
There is a certain i'^iacquecn of Bedford wlio has put forth a ' 
pamphlet, recommending, witlioiit shame, that the ounce of 
gold shall be coined into five sovereigns ; that is that every 
pecuniary contract in the nation shall be vii.;lat ed ; in other 
v\-ords, that one of the parties to every such contract shall be 
robbed for the benefit of the other. If a man preaches this 
doctrine without seeing what it is, he is below being treated* 
with by argument; if he preaches it, knowing what it is, 
hanging, a thousand times repeated, would be too small a 
punishment for him. I undersiand the Tory prints generally , 
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are recommending this pamphlet. And upon the subject 
generally, the Chronicle has not been perfectly pure. The 
articles, however, in which any tampering with the currency 
has been spoken of as anything of a remedy, have all been 
written by Parkes of Birmingham, and let in by Black's softness 
both of head and temper. I have talked with him very 
roundly upon that subject, and his opinions are good, as far as 
he understands them, which is not far enough to save him Irom 
delusion. Unluckily, I am now able to see him but seldom: 
and then the influence of the people continually about him, 
gets the better of mine. 

should have little fear of the propagation among the 
common people of any doctrines hostile to property, because I 
have seldom met with a labouring man (and I have tried the 
experiment upon many of them) whom I could not make to 
see that the existence of property 'was not only good for the 
labouring man, but of infinitely more importance to the 
labourers as a class, than to any other. But there are, in our 
circumstance^s at present, aids of that ])ropagation, which may 
operate deplorably : one is that which I have just now men- 
tioned, the robbery recommended through a depreciation of 
the currency ; the other is, the illicit cheap publications, in 
which the doctrine of the right of the labouring people, who 
they say are the only producers, to all that is produced, is very 
generally preached. The alarming nature of this evil you will 
understand when I inform you that these publications are 
"^superseding the Sunday newspapers, and every other channel 
through which the people might get better information. I 
had been wondering for some time what made the Examiner 
speak of I.ord Althorp so often in the. tone of vituperation. 
P'-'-^'-ing that the Editor was going to Brighton, I got him to 

a stop here on his way down, when he told me this, and 
^ that they considered Lord Althorp had not dealt fairly by them, 
or his own promise. I am sure it is not good policy to give 
the power of teaching the people exclusively to persons violat- 
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ing the law, niid of such desperate circumsrances and cliaracter 
tiiat neither the legal nor the moral sanction has suihcient hold 
ii]X)n tliein. The only effectual remedy is to remove the tax 
which gives them this deplorable power. vSurely it ought not 
to be said of your government that it is so void of resource as 
to be unable to spare or to replace a tax of this amount, pro- 
ducing such consequences. 

The resolution which seems to be taken to allow no merit 
to our Society [Useful Knovdedge], is most perverse. Because 
in one series of our Publications, there has been a superabun- 
dance of things, but little practical, all that w^e ha\'e done 
purely 2:)ractical in other things is overlooked, and our character 
given from the former. We must, however, as you say, 
endeavour at the practical even there. But they are little 
aware how difficult it is to get treatises of the kind they think 
of; for though subjects upon which ever^'body writes and 
talks, there are few people who can write and talk upon them 
instructively. It has been a source of great regret to me that 
for the last twelvemonths I have been able to give so little 
attention to the Society. And till our Indian questions are 
settled, which I hope will be next }'ear, I shall continue to 
have drudgery for every moment of my tim.c. But I am most 
anxious to take a greater share in the labours which already 
have done so much good, and for which there will long 
continue to be so much occasion. 

you say too about war is most important The 
desire, so often expressed, that 'we should interfere to eslnhiish 
good government all over the world, is most alarn:ir:g, and if 
assented to in any degree would lead to the worst of conse- 
quences. The business of a nation is with its own aiTairs. 
Tliat is not only the general rule, but one to which it is not 
easy to conceive a case of exception. At all events, in ih^ 
present state of Europe we have nothing to do with any other 
affairs but our own. We have suffered enough by miscliievous 
interference. Let us not again embark easily in that folly. 
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Besides, I am fully satisfied that the good of mankind in the 
largest sense, is more interested at the present moment, in the 
peace of England, and that of France, the two countries from 
which improvement emanates, and which will rapidly improve 
if they keep free of war, than in re-establishing what they call 
the independence of Poland, or giving a particular Sovereign 
to Portugal, ten times told. 

am ashamed of having prated to you sO' long — but, 
having once begun, I could not easily stop. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

With fervent wishes for your healtli and prosperity, 

“ Ever yours, 

“J. Mill.” 

In a letter from the Governor General of India (Lord 
William Bentinck) to ^Nlrs. Grote, there is a reference to 
in Lord \' 'illiam‘s usual strain of compliment and respect. 

I will not trouble you with my ‘ parish affairs \ From 
Mr. Mill, did an extraordinary curiosity so p'roiuin you, you 
can learn much more of Indian affairs, than from me. I 
read his evidence with great pleasure, and much more pro- 
fitable instruction, I suspect, than the E. I. committee. You 
mentioned his ii]>probaLiGn of my administration. None could 
gratify me more, because he is one of the very few who can 
form a correct judgment” 

The passing of the Reform Bill saw many of MilFs friendvS 
elected to Parliament. Grote came in for the city of London ; 
Strutt for Derby. Kyde Villiers, was already in Parliament, 
and Secretary to the India Board, but died in the end of 1832. 
His brother Charles was first elected to Parliament, in 1S35, 
for Wolverhampton, 'which he has continued to represent 
throughout his long and honourable career. Charles Buller, 
w'as member for Liskeard, in Cornwall, and retained his seat 
for life; he died prematurely, in the end of 1848. The old 
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Marshall retired : his second son John came in, with Macaulay 
as a colleague, for Leeds. The eldest son William had been 
in the House from 1826, to 1S31, for a succession of places, 
but he is not in the Reform Parliament. 

Mill was very anxious to get a seat for Charles Austin ; and 
strongly urged Hume to recommend him to BaPn. Every one 
looked foward to Austin’s career as one of extraordinary 
brilliancy, likely to end on the woolsack. Nevertheless, he 
remained out of Parliament, and devoted his energies to 
making an enormous fortune at the bar. I shall never forget 
John Milks exclamation once when Grote told him that he had 
met Acd;*': at dinner, and that he was launching forth in 
admiration of certain things in the New Testament. Tlie contrast 
with his views in other days must have been very marked. 

Roebuck was selected by Hume for Bath, on the recommen 
dation of Air. Andrew Bisset. 

We should not close the record of the year without noting 
the death of Bentham, on the 6th of June. His last illness 
was watched by his friends while the Reform struggle was at 
at its climax; and John Mill did not fail to provide a worthy 
commemorative notice in the Examiner, 

1833. 

The Reform Parliament meets. Grote loses not a moment 
in giving notice of a motion for the Ballot. 

Mrs. Grote tells us : — “In the beginning of 1833 Mr. and 
Mrs. Grote dined in Threadneedle Street with CJeorgc 

Prescott; his other guests being Henry Warbuiton, John 
Romiily, Joseph Hume, and James Mill. After some dis- 
cussion it was settled that Mr. Grote should be the person to 
undertake the Ballot question in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament.” 

Meantime the pressure of India affairs is coming to the 
intensity pitch. Mill had only a few’ days given him, in the 
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month of February, to prepare the final answer of the Court 
of Directors to Grant’s elaborate reply to their first paper. 

There are two letters to Dr. Thomson, requesting him to 
recommend a professor for the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
The second of the two (13th July), informs us that 'The member 
for Derby (Strutt) is coming down to spend to-morrow with 
me,” that is to be a Sunday visitor at Meikleham, as he often 
was. This expression occurs : — " My head is full of India 
bills, and has room for nothing else 

The reader of Trevelyan’s Life of Llacaulay will be familiar 
with the course of the India Bill in Parliament \ Macaulay 
having delivered one of his greatest speeches in the debate on 
the second reading. It was in tluit speech that he made the 
following reference to Mill : — " Of all the innumerable specu- 
b!.i. who have offered their suggestions on Indian politics, 
not a single one, as far as I know, however democratical his 
opinions may be, has ever maintained the possibility of giving, 
at the present time, such institutions to India. One gentle- 
man, extremely well acquainted with the affairs of our Eastern 
Empire, a most valuable servant of the Company, and the 
author of a History of India^ which, though certainly not free 
from faults, is, I think, on the wdiole, the greatest historical 
work which has appeared in our language since that of Gibbon, 
I mean I\Ir. IMill, was examined on this point. That gentle- 
man is w^ell known to be a very bold and uncompromising 
politician. He has written strongly, far too strongly I think, 
in favour of pure democracy. He has gone so far as to main- 
tain that no nation which has not a representative legislature, 
chosen by universal suffrage, enjoys security against oppression. 
But when he was asked before the Committee of last year, 
w'hether he thought representative government practicable in 
India, his answer was, ' utterly out of the question 

By the Act, now passed, it was provided that one of the 
members of the Supreme Council in Calcutta, was to be chosen 
from among persons who are not servants of the Company. 

24 
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One of MilFs suggestions was tantamount to this provision ; 
qualified by the condition that the said member should be 
versed in the philosophy of men and of society. 

The Government immediately put this appointment in 
Macaulay’s view. The salary was ten thousand a-year. The 
appointment, however, lay, not with the Government, but with 
the Court of Directors. Grant (President of the India Board), on 
the part of the government, would support the appoiinincnt ; 
but he expected violent opposition from the Company. Pie 
mentioned Macaulay’s name to the Chairs, and they were 
furious ; knowing the course he had taken against them on the 
India Bill. This is from a letter on the 23rd Oct. In ten 
days the appearances are altered, and tlie account jMacaulay 
himself gives of the situation is this : — 

“We have a new Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, both 
very strongly in my favour. Sharp, by whom I sate yesterday 
at the Fishmongers’ dinner, told me that my old enemy James 
Mill had spoken to him on the subject. Mill is, as you have 
heard, at the head^ of one of the principal departments of 
the India House. The late Chairman consulted him about 
me I hoping, I suppose, to have his support against me. Mill 
said, very handsomely, that he would advise the Company to 
take me; for, as public men went, I was much above the 
average, and, if they rejected me, he thought it very unlikely 
that they would get anybody so fit.” 

We have seen that Mill was a friend of Zachary Macaulay, 
and although the families did not come together, iMilFs relation-" 
ships were well known to the household. (Z?/^ VoL I., p. 
186, xst ed.). In the interval between the appointment to 
India and his setting out, Macaulay frequently saw Mill at 
his house. John Mill remembered his father earnestly coun- 
selling him to keep to the line of an “ honest politician 

The only letter to Lord Brougham this year, is one of cor^ 
dolence for the loss of his brother James. 
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“ E. I. House, sSih Dec., 

^ My dear Lord Chancellor, 

have been in many minds about writing to you. 
My first impulse was to tell you how much I sympathize with 
you. And then I was afraid I should only be unreasonably 
officious. However, I must and will write. The death of any 
person, whom I have known so long, and known to possess so 
many amiable qualities, would have affected me. But when I 
think of the intimate and affectionate union in which he and 
you have lived from your boyhood, I conceive most feelingly 
the state of your mind, and pity you from the bottom of my 
heart. I would not venture thus to speak, but that the long 
personal attachment I have felt to you, and the share you 
have always shown I had in your regard, makes me think I 
have a right to the freedom of an old friend. The emotions 
of sqrrow time will assuage, and the heavy calls of duty to 
which you must attend, will be a diversion to your thoughts. 
But alas ! the Deceased occupied a place about you which no 
body else can fill. No man can share your couusels as he 
did. That is a loss irretrievable. 

It is a great consolation to me to know you have been with 
your mother on this trying occasion. At her time of life such 
a blow as this falls with terrible weight. Your presence alone 
can support her. I trust you will be able to leave her, when 
you are forced away, in some degree of tranquillity, 

I hope you duly consider one duty, the care of your 
health. I know not when the time was, in the history of 
our species, that more depended on the health of one man, 
than depends at this moment on yours. The progress of 
mankind w^ould lose a century by the loss of you. Think 
what that is 1 

I hope you will not feel this as an intrusion. When it 
will be any gratification to you to see me, after your return, 
it will be a great satisfaction to me to come to you, and to 
talk with you about doing good to the world, wdrich you 
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have more deeply at heart than any other man I am acquainted 
with. 

Most affectionately and respectfully yours, 

'‘J. Mill/’ 

Mention of James Brougham is made by Jeffrey, “Cock- 
burn’s Life,” II. 94. 

XS34. 

We have very little to record for this year. 

Among the great reforms carried through Parliament this 
session, was the Poor Law Amendment Act, with which 
strongly sympathhed ; wliile John wrote strongly in its favour. 
The Act, however, incurred the displeasure of the T'dkcs, which 
just then turned against Lord Brougham, and was attacking 
him furiously. The following sentences show the form of 
attack. “The Times for 15 years praised, supported, or it 
you will, patronised his Lordship, so long as we supposed Lord 
Brougham to be actuated by honourable and elevated notions, 
guided by fixed and enlightened princijiles.; aspiring to power 
through none but direct and manly means, disposed to use it 
virtuously. . . . We withdrew our friendship on finding it 

bestowed unworthily.” This attack was the occasion of the 
following letter. 

2^th Aug., 1S3.P 







I 






“My dear Lord Chancellor, 


“ I am induced to write to you at present by what I see 
in the newspapers. I had observed by the Chroinde vrhich 
alone I see down here, that the Times was barking at you, * 
as it had been doing before I left town. I asked for some of 
the particulars from my son, who came down on Saturday, amh 
he gave me such an account of the extent to which that paper 
was carrying its outrages, as induced me to get him to send me 
down a parcel of the recent numbers. I know no instance of such 
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gross abuse. Denying one’s talents, making one out to be a 
driveller, and a fool, I have had some experience of, and it 
touched me very slightly ; because I had evidence enough that 
better judges my assailants did not think me so. But it 
is much harder to bear the sort of moral charges brought by 
the Tmcs ; and I know not well how I should have felt under 
them. You, however, have one enormous advantage in this 
respect. Your life has not been so obscure, that there can be 
anything now to discover about you. There is not a reflecting 
man in the civilized world who has not made up his opinion of 
your Ciiaracter ; from wliich few will be turned by a revolution 
in the iiir.guage of the Ttmes.^ which no man alive ascribes to 
the love of telling the truth. 

I have been induced to touch on this subject by my fear, 
not that any undue impression would be made on you by the 
powerless hostility of the Times ^ but lest others, many of 
whom will feel more for you than you do for yourself, should 
make you think the matter more serious than it is. My opinion 
is, that it does you no harm whatsoever. The motive of the 
Times, I infer with certainty, is duly appreciated. The Chronicle 
of yesterday says a pertinent thing enough. What is the reason 
that the hostility of all who prey upon the public, and hght for 
noxious privileges, is steadily against you, but that they reckon 
upon you as the steady, and thank God, the powerful friend of 
all that is good in government ? If they believed you unsteady 
and deceitful, they would have better hopes of you. It is only 
necessary that you should go on in your own course \ doing all 
the service to good legislation which you can, and when you 
are impeded, makijig it at all events known, how much more 
you would have done, if you had not been prevented ; and you 
vdll most effectually baffle and disgrace your enemies of all 
sorts and sizes. ISIany motives are obviously enough imputed 
to the Times : your advocation of the Poor Law Bill ; your 
efforts to get repealed the taxes on newspapers, and others. 
But, I doubt not there is something more than this. The 
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Times (drolly to be snre, but pretty evidently) have been 
assuming to be really the governing power in this country, and 
to overawe even the Ministry. They, therefore, cannot endure 
the idea of having a man at the head of a Ministry, who is 
made of stuff not to be dictated to by a new’spaper. They want 
a Ministry of whom they may boast (by insinuation at least) 
that it is a tool of theirs — and then they will sell thousands of 
papers. It agrees with this theory of mine that you and Lord 
xiithorp are the objects of their attack. 

“ I am amusing myself during these holidays with looking 
over a thing, which, if I can get it put in order while here, you 
may hear something more of. When iMackintosli’s Dissertation 
first appeared, indeed before it was published, I had prepared 
some strictures upon it, chiefly with a view to expose his per- 
versions of the principle of utility, and indeed the manner in 
which he had smattered with ethical science to evil purpose 
altogether. But I had written it in the form of letters to 
himself ; which would not do, when he was dead ; and with an 
asperity, which I would not find in my heart to use with a man 
who was just dead, and w’ho could not stand up in his own 
defence. The papers thereupon lay by till now. But i could 
not help feeling that something useful might be done in 
removing confusion from men^s minds on that important 
subject, of which Sir James’s book is a wonderful example, and 
in showing the misfortune of men’s deluding themselves with 
unmeaning words of which Sir James’s book is not less an 
example. 

‘‘I am sorry for what you say about Lord Auckland. I 
must hear you speak on the subject of individuals, whose 
character I can but partially know. But the thing is of first- 
rate importance \ and every thing should be done to keep Lord 
William there. Cameron has been down vvirh me for gomij-j 
days, mainly v/ith a view to go into the details of his magnificent ''' 
charge. He views it with the proper spirit. And I doubt not 
India will be the first country on earth to boast of a system of 
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law and judicature as near perfection as the circumstances of 
the people would admit 

I am, my dear Lord Chancellor, 

Most respectfully yours, 

‘ 7 . Mill.” 

It was this summer that the London Review was projected.* 
With the Fragment on Mackintosh, it made up Milks chief 
occupation, so far as we know, for the remaining two years of 
his life. 


1S3S. 

For this year our information is very full Of the articles 
wnatten for the Wsstininsier Revterif, four are published in the 
course of the year. There is an unusual number of interesting 
letters to Lord Brougham, besides other indications of the 
current leading events, including the attack of illness that 
proved the beginning of the end. 

Some interest may attach to the certificate that he gave his 
son James, in compliance with the forms prescribed by the 
East India Company for admission to the service of the Com- 
pany, I presume it was by an exceptional privilege, that the 
Court of Directors accepted a certificate from a candidate's 
father. 

* The following is the account given in the Auiohiography ‘‘One of the 
projects occasionally talked of between iny father and me, and some of the 
par'd; Lniimtaty am! other Radicals who frequented his house, was the foundation 
of a periodica! organ of plrilcsopiiic radicalism, to take the place wdiich the 
I Vt.'s///'I;/s:cr JRcz'iezj had been intended to fill ; and the scheme had gone so 
far as to bring under discussion tlie pecuniary contributions which could 
be loolvcd fur, and the choice of an editor. Nothing, however, came of it for 
some time ; but in tlie summer of 1834, Sir William Molesworth, himself a 
laborious student, and a precise and metaphysical thinker, capable of aiding 
the cause by his pen as w oil as by Ids purse, spontaneously proposed to establish 
a Review, provided I would consent to bo the real, if I could not be the osten- 
sible, editor. Such a proposal was not to be refused ; and the Review was 
founded, at first under the title of the Londoti Review, and afterwards under 
that of ihe London, and Wesinihistcr, Molesworth having bought the 
Tninsicr from its proprietor, General Thompson, and merged the two into one," 
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“I certify that my son, James Bentham Mill, received the 
early part of his education, corresponding to what is usually 
received at school, in my house, and under my eye, myself 
being his principal teacher, and that it comprehended the usual 
subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Geography, and History — 
that he afterwards entered the University of London, in which 
he studied during the whole of four years, attending the Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematical classes, and for two years, the class 
of Natural Philosophy, the class of Chemistry, the class of 
Logic, and the class of Jurisprudence ; and that since he left 
the University, the whole of his time, an interval of two 
years, has been employed in prosecuting his studies at home., 
under my superintendence, improving himself in his knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, and reading such books as 
I recommended to him, giving to me regularly an account of 
what he read, sometimes orally, sometimes in writing. I add 
the expression of my belief that he will be found a well-educated 
youth. And I cannot be mistaken in affirming that all his 
habits at present are good ; that he is laborious and steady, of 
a calm and considerate disposition, and free from vice, as far 
as I know, of every kind. 

“ India House, ph/mte, iSjs**' 


This is well known to have been a very stormy 3’'ear in 
politics. The Peel Government had given place to the Mel- 
bourne Reform Ministry. There were four great measures 
pending, which the advanced reformers were bent on securing — 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, the Ballot, Reform of the 
Irish Church, and Municipal Reform. The first was postponed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice — to the great 
disgust of the Radicals. The second, the Ballot, was opposed 
by the !Ministry, although commanding a good support in the 
House. The third, the Irish Church, the Government under- 
took to deal with, but, in so doing, brought about a collision 
with the House of Lords, which raised the political excitement 
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of the year to its climax. The Municipal Reform Bill was also 
one of the government measures. 

The hrst number of the London Review was published in 
April, and opened with an article by Mill on the Stale of the 
Nation 


The purpose of the article is to place before us a view of 
the present state of the country as boding for the future. The 
most remarkable circumstance is the strength of ihe spirit of 
reform. The men vTiOse boast and glory had been that they 
were the general enemies of reform, have been compelled to 
declare themselves its friends. The predominant influence of 
the country — intellect and property taken together — is with 
the reformers. The Tory party have changed their language 
and their name. They lately tried the experiment of a general 
election, which only showed more decisively the strength of 
the reforming impulse ; and this notwithstanding that the power 
of intimidation and bribery, w^hich is allow^ed by the present 
electoral system, was exerted to the utmost 

The author then remarks upon the extraordinarily short time 
that has sufficed for the growth of the spirit of reform. It is 
but a brief interval since Sir Francis Burdett was ex])elled from 
aristocratic society, and since to be called a Benthamite exposed 
a man to be cut in the street by the friends of the aristocrats. 
It cannot, then, be long ere the new spirit show material results. 

It is a curious enquiry, what has been the agency of this 
great change. Not the newspapers, for these have generally 
been very backtvard and unsteady in their advocacy. Not the 
larger periodicals, w'hich are unsuited to the populace, and 
addressed to the aristocratical classes. Tlie real agency has 
been the spontaneous reflections of the middle class ; based, in 
a great measure, on the observation of the way that Flume’s 
persistent exposures were received in the House of Commons. 

Will this spirit be permanent? The answer depends on 
whether any good is to come of it Well, as the Ruling Few 
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have not yet been made to disgorge their spoil of the Many, good 
must come when that operation is accomplished. 

The author here resumes his former expositions of the 
attitude of the Ruling Few to the subject Many ; setting forth 
the arts adopted, the support rendered by the union of Church 
and State, and by the class of Lawyers. By a threefold cord, 
the doom of mankind might have been sealed, but for printing 
and the reformation of Luther. 

To come down to the actual situation. Formerly the 
opponents of change were divided into anti-reformers and half- 
and-half reformers. The first of these two are extinct ; they 
are incorporated with the others, without old 

modes of warfare. The thorough reformT.rs have been rendered 
disreputable by the name ‘‘ radicals ; tliey are represented as 
desiring the destruction of government and religion, or else as 
so stupid as not see that what they desire amounts to that. 
The force of this calumny is now nearly spent. Who is to 
judge of what is good or bad in political institutions ? Is it the 
majority of those that defame the thorough reformers ? These 
are no more to be trusted than the majority of the people at 
large. If it is the wise few among them, then there is also a 
wise few outside of them. Defamation is not discussion. 
Government is no less government when it is better adapted 
to its ends ; religion is no less religion when it is purified from 
the defilements of selfish interests. 

To show the differences of opinion as to abuses, the author 
refers to ilie master abuse— the want of freedom of election. 
This, opponents say, is an advantage ; the Reform Bill is now 
to be taken as fined ; it is on that view that Sir Robert Peel 
Ixis declared his accession to it — declaration that gives the 
measure of the man. 

The author then dwells upon the necessity of the two things 
— secret voting and short parliaments. 

Reverting to the junction above mentioned of anti-reformers 
and moderate reformers — the new moderates and the old — he 
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shows how the classes respectively preponderate in the two 
Houses ; and then addresses himself to the course proper to 
be pursued by the little band of genuine reformers. They are 
in a position where they may render incalculable good. They 
should not aim at office ; the time is not come for a partial 
union with either parties of the moderates. Yet, it will be the 
interest of every minister to have them for him rather than 
against him. Their vocation divided itself into two paths of 
exertion. The one is to make it the interest of every ministry 
to be the author of reforms. The other is to be the champion 
of the philosophical principles of government. There has been 
no example in Parliament, of a man worthy of this function, 
since the short period when Ricardo lifted his head. The 
absence of men to stand up for principles has been so complete 
that a fa v.' lion has been created against it. — “We believe it 
would be impossible to assemble an equal number of tolerably 
educated men, in any other part of the civilised world, among 
whom it would be fashionable to set reason at defiance, and to 
profess to act in contempt of her dictates There is a set of 
harsh phrases, serving each of them as a wrapper for a little 
parcel of sophistry, “ Not speculation but practice,” “ wisdom 
of ancestors,” “ Institutions,” and so on. The exposure of 
these sophistries would be a source of popular instruction of 
the highest importance. 

The true reformer should farther signalize himself as the 
champion of property, as in the case of the attack on the fund- 
holders. Also, care should be taken to prevent injury to life- 
interests, a principle lately violated in the cry against the 
holders of crown pensions. Then comes the abolition of the 
tax on corn : the abolition of the malt tax would operate in the 
wrong direction. 

Among detached incidents occurring to rouse the attention 
of reformers, the author refers to an insolent answer of Sir 
Robert Peel to the question of Mr. Wakely — whether the 
inhabitants of St. Margaret’s parish were to have the choice of 
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their rector. Sir Robert observes, in the true style of old 
Tory insult, ‘The inhabitants would not be put to that trouble”. 

Education of course demands to be considered. Finally, 
the Colonies must be ranked as one grand cause of the oppres- 
sion of the English people. So long as a colony fails to defray 
its own expenses, it is hurtful to the mother country. 

In the same number of the Review Z'dill contributes an 
article on the Ballot, in the form of a Dialogue. It was in 
reply to a systematic attack on the Ballot in the Edijibujxh 
Review for January, 1833. The Speakers are^ — a Farmer, who 
has been enfranchised, but feels himself in the power of his 
landlord; a Squire, who stands up for that state of things; and 
a Schoolmaster, who argues down the Squire, to the satisfaction 
of the Farmer. 

The following letter to Lord Brougham appears to have been 
written in June. 

“Vicarage Place, Kensington, 

“ Thursdav. 

'‘My dear Lord, 

“ Isaac Tomkins has shewm me the 1 \IS. of a second 
part of Thoughts on the Anstocj’acy ; and has allowed me to 
shew them to 5’ou. I assured him I could take that freedom 
>vith you. 

“ If you ask me what I think of them, I answer, they are 
so much like ilie matter of certain musings I have had of late, 
that I could almost believe they were written by myself, yet I 
'wonder at the boldness of Friend Isaac. 

“What he says of the Ministry, and of their position, of 
their inclination and their powers, cuts home so deeply, because 
it is so true. The people, ho'wever, must be made to under- 
stand, that it is to themselves they must look for reforms, if 
they would have any. And Isaac Tomkins is rendering a 
service of infinite importance by beginning the work. 
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I tell hiiTij it is a long and severe warfare in vrhich he is 
engaging. But Isaac is made of good stuff. He says he 
knows by e:cperience what perseverance can do in a good 
cause ; that he is old enough to remember the commencement 
of the endeavours which ended in the emancipation of black 
men from white, under less favourable circumstances than 
efforts can now be made to emancipate low-born men from the 
high-born; and that, great as that object was, it sinks into 
nothing compared with this. 

“ I do not think Isaac’s ambition is iH-placecl, and I do not 
think he is insensible to the glory of annexing his name to the 
work, as that of Luther to the emancipation of all men from 
the domination of priests. These emancipations are the things 
to get permanent glory by, and Isaac Tomkins knows it 
I am, my dear Lord, 

jMost sincerely yours, 

« J. Mill.” 

In the July number of the Lo7idon Review appears the 
notable article on ‘‘ The Church and its Reform 

In the article, in the previous number, on the State of the 
Nation, the avitlior had reserved the coi':sIclcnvj.on of the two 
great provinces of abuse — Law and Religion. The present 
article is devoted to Religion. 

He begins with quotations from Jortin, and from Bishop 
WatsO'R, iji favour of a sweeping reform in the English church. 
Watson’s expressions are a little remarkable. A reformer of 
Luther’s temper, he says, would, in hve yeru's, persuade the 
people to compel the Parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish 
pluralities, to enforce residence, to expunge the Athanasian 
Creed, to free Dissenters from Test Acts, and the ministers of 
the establishment from subscription to articles. After forty- 
four years, only one item has been scored — the repeal of the 
Test Acts. 
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The time is come for considering what might be done by a 
well-ordered and well-conducted clergy. The author proposes 
lirst to illustrate the nullity of the present ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment in respect of good, and its power in the production 
of evil. The world needs no information respecting the abuses 
of the Homish church. The English clergy embraced the 
Romish machinery very nearly as it stood : the same orders of 
priests, with the same monstrous inequality of pay ; the same 
course of clerical service, doing little more than translate the 
Mass-book ; while the English clergyman is less devoted to the 
concerns of his office than the unmarried Romish priest. Can 
anything be a greater outrage upon the sense of propriety, a 
more profligate example of the contempt of public good, than 
to see a concatenation of priests, paid, in proportions, ranging 
from the height of princely revenues, down to less than the 
pay of a common footman? The work performed for this pay 
exhibits, in the extreme, the opposite vices of extravagance 
and deficiency. 

The author undertakes to maintain these two propositions : — 
First, the services that are obligatory, and are regularly per- 
formed, are Ceremonies, from which no advantage can be 
derived. Second, that the services that might be efficacious 
in raising the moral and intellectual character of the people, 
are purely optional, are performed always most imperfectly, and. 
in general not at alL 

He remarks frst on the Sunday Service, The repetition cf 
forms of words tends to become a merely mechanical operation. 
The formularies themselves are of the nature of mere cere- 
monies. Of the repetition of Creeds, in particular, the best thing 
that can be said is that it is purely ceremonial. If it is not so, 
it is far worse ; by the habit of affirming as fact what is not a 
fact, a habit of insincerity is engendered that may pander to 
every other crime. The Collects may be classed wdth the 
Prayers ,• the whole together is either meaningless or a great 
deal worse. The essence of the religious sentiment is a steady 
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conception of an Almighty Being of perfect wisdom and good- 
ness. The Church of England presents a Being very imperfect 
in both attributes. This strong statement the author supports 
chiefly by the character and composition of the prayers. 
Telling God unceasingly of our wants implies that he needs 
to be told of them. Asking him coniiriually to do things for 
uSj implies our belief that otherwise he would not do them ; 
that is, our belief either that God will not do what is right if 
he be not begged and entreated to do so, or that, by being 
begged and entreated, he can be induced to do what is wrong. 
Then as to praise, what use can there be in telling the Divine 
Being that he has such and such qualities, as- if he was likely 
to mistake his own qualities, or that he is delighted in listening 
to his own praises. The Divine Author of our religion every- 
where indicates his opinion that prayer is nothing but a cere- 
mony. He nowhere lays stress on prayer as a duty. With 
his usual condescension to the weakness of his countrymen, he 
does not reprobate the practice, but by placing it among the 
vices of the Pharisees, he indicates what he thought of it. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, all prayer is reprobated but secret 
prayer, and even that is not recommended. Jesus never him- 
self makes a prayer on a public occasion; his expression — 
your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before you 
ask him — is a distinct declaration that prayer is a ceremony 
only. It is self-evident that to oifer petitions to the Divine 
Being with the idea that they will have any effect is to suppose 
the petitioner wiser than his Maker. 

As to the rest of the Sunday service, where is the use of a 
priest to read a chapter of the Bible which every head of a 
family does at home? Why read particular chapters only? 
Then the Communion Service is considered, among Protestants, 
as a ceremony. According to Bentham’s showing, it was never 
intended to be permanent, even as a ceremony, and it is 
particularly ill-fitted for that .use. 

Next comes the Sermon, the only thing not essentially cere- 
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monial, but liable to become *not only ceremonial like the rest, 

. but miscl-aevous. One great feature of sermons consists in 
praise heaped unceasingly on the Divinity, with condemnation 
heaped as unceasingly on the Personification of Evil, as if 
there could be any one not already prepared to bestow lauda- 
tory epithets upon God, and opprobrious epithets on tlie Devil, 
as far as his powers of language would ijerjuii. Another grand 
class of Church-of-England sermons is occupied with praise 
of the Church and abuse of Dissenters ; converting religion, 
which ought to be a principle of love, into a principle of 
hatred. Is this a morality fit to be promulgated in every 
parish in the kingdom ? The author here adduces a charge of 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bishop of London, 
which Bentham had ::lrea(:y overhauled, and where Dissenters 
were treated as enemies ’’ and men of “ guilt Is not this 
Antichrist ? 

Another class of sermons is the controversial ; those that 
undertake to settle points of dogmatic divinity. It is the 
opinion of rational men, that for ordinary congregations, such 
discourses can be of no use, and have a tendency to be hurtful. 
'Fhey put undue stress on points of belief that are not neces- 
sary They lower man’s ideas of the Divine cliaracier ; they 
suborn belief, and create in the hearers a habit of dealing 
dishonestly with their own emotions. This is nearly the most 
immoral state of mind that can exist in a human being. The 
Church of England teaching, in a vast amount, has this 
tendency. Oh, for a Pascal 1 

Leaving other subdivisions of sermons, the author comes to 
the moral. Though a man of the proper stamp would have 
other and more effectual means for making good moral impres- 
sions, yet a discourse of the right sort, delivered on llic- day of 
rest to the assembled paiLr.ione-s. would have happy effects. 
It would establish pure ideas of the moral character of God, a 
matter neglected or trampled upon in the Church of England 
religion. It is childish to call the Almighty benevolent, and 
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ascribe to him actions that are the reverse; or to call him 
wise, and represent him as moved by considerations that have 
weight only with the weakest of men. 

The author directs particular attention to the notions propa- 
gated as to T)u?'iisjiment after death. Punishment is in itself un- 
desirable, and it is to be applied in the smallest quantity possible. 
ThiC prevailing doctrine of future punishments reduces the 
Deity to an atrocious savage. Not only is the punishment 
excessive, it is also useless, being applied when the time of 
action is gone by. Proximity of punishment is necessary to 
its efficacy. Hell-punishment is not derived from Scripture, 
as might be proved by particular evidence. In the view of 
Butler, the individual will pass into a future life with all his 
acquired habits and dispositions, and be under a corrective 
regime, ivluch will bring him right in the end. 

Next to the propagation of correct notions of the Supreme 
Being, is the stimulation of kindly and generous feelings, and 
of the desire of doing good; guarding against misleading 
afiectioris ; above all impressing parents with the right course 
to be taken in the education of children. 

Such, however, is not the character of the moral sermons of 
the Church of England. The author professes to have heard 
many of these, and to have found them to consist of vapid 
commonplaces, given in vague and vapouring phrases. He 
has often asked himself, after hearing such a sermon, whether 
any human being could have received one useful impression 
from it. He al low’s that the church has produced sermons of 
great controversial ability, but all defective in moral teaching. 

So much for the regular service. There remain the special 
ceremonies of Baptism, Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead ; 
which are all dismissed as worthless, and, in the case of baptism, 
vicious from doctrinal error. 

The author admits that there are good men among the 
working clergy, but they are the small number, and their 
energies are wanting in system. They are not instructed in 

' 25 ' ■ ' 
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the art of doing good. Is it any wonder that, among a people 
improving in imciligonce, the clergy have lost their influence? 
And if so, what is the use of them? The population have 
chosen other guides. The Dissenters give evidence that they 
are in earnest about their religion. The Establishment is the 
natural sink of the indifferent, and of those whose lives are too 
scandalous for any other Christian society. The Church of 
England exists merely as a state-engine ; a willing instrument 
of those that hold the powers of government, to assist in abusing 
these. It is worthy of remark that the drunken and pauper 
part of the ])opub.ticn cling to the church. 

Elaving gone thus far, the author finds it advisable to miti- 
gate the clamour that is likely to be raised by such plain 
speaking; and he proceeds to adduce, as authorities on his 
side, Dr. Zvliddleton and Jeremy Taylor, which, however, bear 
chiefly on the intolerance ' and bigotry of the church. The 
author adds, of himself, that the clergy of the church have 
sworn to stand still, and therefore detest all thc^se that go on. 
The search after truth bodes them evil, and all their art is 
employed to prevent it. 

So much for the evils ; now for the remedy. By certain 
changes, far from violent, the church might be made an instru- 
ment of good. The first thing would be a more equal 
distribution of work among the clergy, by equalizing parishes. 
Next, to secure men of good education and character, they 
should receive sufficient pay. Then comes the question — who 
is to appoint them ? The autiior does not p^ronounce decisively 
on this point, but assumes the difficulty to be not insurinount- 
able. He considers the best modes of superintendence, 
whether by individuals (bishops) or by assemblies, as in 
Scotland. He allows that the Scotch system has worked best, 
but favours a modified system of personal inspection. Instead 
of having great lords to do the %york, he would have inspectors 
at, say, ;^iooo a-year; the highest pay of the parish priest 
being P^y being by salary, instead of by estates ; a 
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system that he strongly condemns. He inclines to think that 
laymen would be preferable for the work of inspection : there 
would be no questions as to the adherence of the clergy to 
dogmas ; it being a fundamental of the scheme that the incul- 
cation of dogmas should be forbidden, as suborning belief, and 
tending to make men liars. On this topic the author enlarges 
by referring to the history of the church, and its persistent 
opposition to all enquiry. He quotes the reprobation of Locke 
by Copleston, for disrespect to the opinions of the church, and 
iilusLi'ates the degradation of the mind of the clergy by copious 
extracts from the Dunciad, He also returns to his old charges 
against the church for neglecting education until it became a 
piece of tactics ; when, by coupling it with religion, they made 
sure that it should be in their own hands. 

He repeats, from the positive or constructive side, that cere- 
monies and dogmas should be disp-vinscd with. This would 
make a truly Catholic church : all would sliare in its services ; 
it would be the true idea of a State religion. The addresses of 
the clergy would have no other object than to assimilate the 
minds of the hearers to Him who is the perfection of wisdom 
and benevolence. This would be the true plan for converting 
Dissenters ; there would be no schism, when men had nothing 
to scind about. 

The work of the clergy would thus consist in supplying all 
possible inducements to good conduct. No general rules could 
be given for the work, but tests might be applied for results. 
Such would be — premiums for the minimum of crimes, of law- 
suits, of pauperism, of ill-educated children. The assembling 
of all families on the Sunday, clean and well-dressed, has 
an ameliorating effect. Besides addresses of a purely moral 
kind, instruction in science and useful knowledge would be of 
great service. Even branches of political science might be 
introduced ; such as political economy and the conditions of 
good government. Some of the elements of jurisprudence 
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would be valuable; to teach the maxims of justice and the 
theory of protection of rights. 

These would be the more serious occupations of tlie day of 
rest. There should also be social amuscmejits of a mild 
character, such as to proinote cheernihiess ratlier than profuse 
merriment. Sports involving bodily strength, are not well 
adapted to promote brotherly feelings; their encouragement 
in antiquity had in view the urgency of war. r.Iusic and 
dancing would be important. It would be desirable to invent 
dances representing parental, filial, and fraternal affections; 
and to avoid such as shdr; into lasciviousness, which the author 
is always anxious to repress. Quiet and gentle motions, with 
an exhibition of grace, are what would be desired. To keep 
everything within the bounds of decency, the parishioners 
would elect a master and a mistress of ceremonies, and support 
their authority. A conjoint meal on Sunday would have the 
happiest effects ; being a renewal of the J.g(r/'a:-—\oye feasts — 
of the early Christians ; but with the exclusion of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The author finally disposes of the objection — How is all 
this to be done ? If there are as many people in earnest about 
religion as there are who pretend to be, all the difficulties 
would be overcome. 


We should not have been astonished at such a ixaper pro- 
ceeding from Bentham, vv'hose studies in Tlreology were ex- 
tremely limited. But Mill had a complete Tlicological 
education, under alfe j misters; and his reading in the subject 
even in his later years was very considerable. His exegesis of 
the Nevr Testament in regard to prayer, is somewhat surpris- 
ing. That he could have supposed it possible, in tlie course 
of a few years, to unlearn the whole of the Christian traditions, 
and to re-model the entire ritual upon the basis of a Religion 
of Natural Theism, is more wonderful still. Judging from the 
point of view of our time, he has even mistaken the lines of 
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the future modificriticii of our Theological and Ecclesiastical 
f^ame^vork. It is in the highest degree improbable, from present 
appearances, that tlic State will continue to uphold a parochial 
S3^stcm for any purposes unconnected with purely secular 
business. 

The article, with all its ingenuity, will have to be remanded 
to the list of Utopias, among which it will deserve perusal 
for its constructive suggestions. 

The immediate effect of such an outspoken criticism of the 
Church was to damage the circulation of the Review. The 
editors were more careful for the future, but they could not 
recover the ground that was lost; and the suspicion of its 
irreligious tendency was never eifaced. 

Tire following letter refers to a set of Lectures on Political 
Economy, prepared by Ellis, and, at Lord Brougham’s 

suggestion, delivered to popular audiences throughout the 
country. They were circulated gratis to the JMechanics’ Insti- 
tutions. I can remember receiving a copy for the Aberdeen 
Institution, of which I was Secretary. A subsequent letter 
alludes more fully to the incidents connected with them. 

--India House, Sihjuly, iBss* 

“My dEx\r Lord, 

‘‘I have made arrangements, which I shall be unable 
to alter, for going out of town on Friday afternoon. But I 
consider that as of little consequence ; because I know well 
wdiat to expect from the Lectures ; and should eagerly give my 
assent to whatever may be deemed the best mode of using 
them. Is anN’bociy known who could be used as an itinerating 
lecturer ? I have a high opinion of what may be done by that 
means, with such lectures as you can make. It would be good 
to think of the means of having a set of Lecturers. It would 
not be difficult to have men of tolerable capacity trained to be 
good readers ; and that, with discreet conduct and gentleman’s 
manners, would suffice. 
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am, my dear Lord, with admiration, of your ceaseless 

efforts, 


Most faithfully yours, 


Mill.” 


Our next intimation gives the dale of his chest seizure. 
Lord William Bentinck had just come from India, and Mrs. 
Grote was displeased that he had not yet paid her a visit. 


“ Kensington, 

“Saturday, istk August ^ 

Zviv DEAR Mrs. Grots, 

I hasten to exonerate Lord William, who is wanting 
in no point of respect in regard toward you. The last conver- 
sation I had with him, which is the only one I have had with 
him alone — after a hundred questions about you — he said, ‘ I 
shall go down to-morrow to see her at Dulwich \ And he 
seemed rather disappointed when I told him he would not find 
you. I won’t tell you all he says about you ; it would make 
you too vain. He is going for a few^ months to some watering- 
place in Germany. Indeed, I am afraid, he is gone. If he is 
not, I should like you to call upon /im. He is a man wortli 
making much of, I assure you. When I consider what he is, 
and what he has done, in a most important and difficult situa- 
tion, I know not where to look for his like. 

“ I was seized, the beginning of this week, with a spitting of 
blood, and have been ordered to keep since in perfect quiet, 
and not to speak. We have got the better of the hemorrhage, 
I think, for the present, and I venture to go this afternoon to 
Mickleham. I shall send for Myrtle in the beginning of the 
week, and, as soon as it is safe for me to venture motion, I 
shall get on her back. 

I pity the purgatory of poor Grote. I imagine, how'ever, 
from w’hat I read in the ministerial papers, that the H. of C. 
will pretend the Corporation Bill is still worth ha'sing, notwith- 
standing its murder by the Lords, and that tlie House will be 
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up soon. After Lyndhurst’s clause about the freemen, I should 
be glad to know what there is good in the Bill ? 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Most truly yours, 

‘7. Mill.’’ 

‘ Llyrtle ’ was a horse that Mrs. Grote lent him for several 
summers during his stay at Mickleham ; his powers of walking 
being of late reduced by general vreakness. 

His arrival at .Mickleham made a sad impression on the 
household. A lady, still living, the daughter of Professor 
'W^'aHace, was then on a visit, and remembered his entering the 
house. He was scarcely able to speak, and his only words 
were — Give me some marmalade and some milk ”. The 
family remember sending to the neighbours to get some cold 
meat, as he could not endure anything hot. 

This was but the consummation of his down-hill career. In 
the spring, he had mentioned to Rom illy and Strutt, who had 
been dining with him, that he had suffered much the previous 
winter from sick headache. He had also an attack of gout in 
the eyes, of wluch we can dimly imagine the horrors. 

Dr. Arnott thought he might still recover. Sir J. Clark, a 
better authority on lung disease, never thought so. Arnott used 
to attribute the growing obstruction of his lungs, to the dust on 
the road to ]Micklehain, on which he had two three-hour 
journeys a week, on the top of the coach, for several months 
in the year. There can be no doubt, however, that much 
deeper causes were at work. 

A fortnight later, he writes to Lord Brougham. 

My dear Lord, 

I take the liberty of requesting that you will be so 
good as allow IMr. Bracken to see you.- He' is the gentleman 
about whom I have spoken to you before, the late partner of 
our fi-iend James Young in the House at Calcutta, the misfor- 
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tunes of which, have reduced him from afPiiience to absolutely 
nothing. His wish is that you would speak of him to Lord 
Auckland (as he has now made up his mind to go back to 
India) with such as you may think his may 

require. It will speak to Lord Auckland's feelings, I am sure. 

‘‘You are fighting, my dear Lord, a noble b:.:’.-.!::, the conse- 
quence of which will be long-lived glory, while I have been 
only fighting with disease. I have an up-hill hght of it, as w^ell 
as you. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, 

“ Most respectfully yours, 

' “J. Mill.'^ 

Prostrate as he was, he rouses himself to pen the following 
energetic epistle, also to Lord Brougham : — 

“ MiCUi/ciiA.M, Octoder, 

“My dear Lord, 

“ Nothing ever w’-as more ridiculous than this attempt to 
make a plagarist of you for the Lectures of Mr. Ellis, which 
were written for the sole purpose of being delivered by himself 
in the City of London Literary Institution, where my son tells 
me that he heard the first lecture ; when Mr. Ellis, before be- 
ginning to read it, told his hearers that his sole object w^as to 
lay before them the doctrines of the science in the plainest manner 
he had been able ; that he had aimed at no originality ; that he 
had taken the doctrines, and sometimes even the words, as he 
had found them in the most approved books. You heard of these 
lectures for the first time from me, I having mentioned them 
casually in one of our conversations about the time. It so 
happened also that a person whom you know had read your 
discourse (not then printed) on the Study of the Physical 
Sciences to a Litcraiy Society at Manchester; and it imme- 
diately occurred to you that he might very usefully read these 
same lectures to the same Society, if Mr. Ellis would part with 
them for that purpose, which he very readily did. They were 
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aft.ervvTi.rd3 lent to Mr. Leonard Horner, for the purpose of 
being read either by himselfi or somebody else (I forget which), 
at some Institution in Edinburgh. And they have been read, 
chiefly through your recommendation, in several other places. 
My son has undertaken to send this history to Black, and if he 
puts it in, the will be known. As for MTaiIIocIi, he 

has a knack at finding people stealing from him ; though there 
is nothing in him to steal ; for all that he has, which is sound, 
is either the opinion of some other previous writer, or an error. 
But this shoV'S that your enemies are hard driven to find a 
subject of attack, 

“ As to the subject of your former letter, which you sent me 
from A1 thorp, it did not tell me anything but whrt I was in 
some degree prepared for. I knew, in a genera.l way, the feel- 
ing of your former colleagues towards you j but I pretty 
strongly trusted in their cowardice. I did not think they 
would dare to go on without you. For though weak men never 
like to have a strong man among them, I did not imagine they 
were so utterly blind to their own weakness. But all that is 
necessary for you is to have patience. Your merits are not 
forgotten, as will appear when the time comes. Changes are 
not far off. To be sure, the baseness of the treatment you 
have met with is not common, except among Whigs, not mak- 
ing an exception of Tories. I have been reading, while down 
here trying to get back a little health, Coxe’s Life of Marl- 
borough, which, if you have not already done it, you should 
read. It throws much light on our history ; but, above all, on 
the trade of calumny in the hands of our loading factions. The 
extent to vrhich it was carried against him most was ec|ualled 
by the malignity both of IWiig and Tory. He never gained a 
victory which was not made a charge against him. And it is 
melancholy to contemplate in his case the pov.^er of a calum- 
niating press, when employed and seconded by leading parties, 
or a leading party in the State. It succeeded for a time in 
dimming the lustre even of Marlborough’s glory j enabling his 
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enemies to turn him out of all his employments, after making 
him odious to the Queen, and actually to trample upon him in 
the dirt. 

“ I am very happy to find you at Brougham, where you will 
enjoy the quiet you are in need of. I hope you will remain 
long enough, to let your mind settle into its habitual state, after 
the circumstances of excitement in which for some late years 
you have been placed ; and to reflect on what it will become 
you to engage in, when parliament meets. As for the 
Ministers, they are taking holiday ; and Y*ill not bestow a 
thought upon the measures of next Session, as usual, till within 
a fortnight of the meeting of Parliament, when they are in such 
bustle, that they cannot think at all ; and then have no wish 
but tliat parliament will be kind enough to indulge them in 
doing nothing, and then they may please both the Lords and 
the Court. That would be heaven to them. That will make 
opening for you ; and I hope you will be prepared to make use 
of them with dignity and efficiency. They may roiinc upon 
the support of parliament for another Session, I think ; but 
neither the parliament nor they should count mucli longer upon 
the silence of the people. And p.-dimvaji;!. now is afraid of the 
people ; though we must have the means shortly of making the 
people’s voice a better security. By-the-L)ye, what is your 
opinion of the operation of the Corporation Act, even as it is 
hacked and hewn, on the choice of members of parliament ? 
Will it give us liberal members ? I have thought but little on" 
the subject But Joseph Hume, whom I was accusing here 
the other day of having, with the IMinisters, submitted too 
tamely to the dictation of the Lords, maintained that a great 
deal would be gained in the power of choosing liberal members. 

I wish it may be so. But we must have a better House of 
Commons before much will be done. 

I am, my dear Lord, with the greatest regard, 

‘‘ Ever truly yours, 
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After strA'ing out the autumn at Mickleham, he returns to 
London ; but is unable to resume office work. His active 
ca.reer is ended, and all that remains is a few months of suffer- 
ing and gradual decay. 

The October number of the London Review contains an 
article on Law Reform. 

This is an article of forty pages, but largely made up of ex- 
tracts from great authorities to show the defects of the Law. 
Lord Erskine, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord Brougham’s 
speeches are laid under contribution for the purpose. The 
author s own exposition is occupied with urging the three grand 
requisites — a Code, a proper distribution of Judges, and the 
taking of the evidence of parties orally in the court. 

“ Such is the compass of law reform. It is all contained in 
three essential particulars : — expressing the law as it ought to 
be expressed ; employing judges to do the judicial business of 
the country where they can do it to most advantage ; prescribing 
to them the mode of in.quiry wffiich leads with most certainty, 
and least trouble, delay, and expense, to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

“ That they are simple means, that they are efficient means, 
and that all other means are bad in compririson. is among 
the clearest and most infallible of the deductions of common 
sense. 

‘Ht is very evident, however, that they must be conjoined, in 
order to the attainment of the end to which they are directed. 
No one, and no tvro of them, without the other, "will answer our 
expectation. 

Suppose %ve have the law expressed, as it ought to be ex- 
pressed ; but judges employed and distributed in the barbarous 
and irrational manner in which the men doing judges’ -work in 
England are distributed and controlled, and doing it with the 
detestable procedure which they use ; it cannot be doubted that 
the improved expression of a law administered by .sv:-;.:h insr.ru- 
meiits would go a very little way towards affording us ihc i:n- 
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speakable benefits of good judicature. Tlie delay, the expense, 
and even the uncertaint}^, would be very little diminished. 

^hA.gain, suppose we had judges well supplied and placed, both 
for the original and appellate jurisdiction, but acting tlu'ough 
an abominable procedure, and with a law abominably expressed, 
it is obvious under what disadvantages these judges would ne- 
cessarily act, and to w-liat an extent they would be hindered 
from affording to the community the benefit of a good adminis- 
tration of justice. 

As these three things, had in perfection, are indi.spensable 
for a good administration of justice, it is obvious what must be 
the effect of trying to do without them, by making repairs on 
the despicable instruments which exist. Repair them as long 
as you please, you will have nothing but a pair of Sir John 
Cutler’s stockings after all. Touch this tiling or the other thing 
in all your ill-contrived judicial establisliment it is an ill-contrived 
judicial establishment still. Rectify some of the vices of your 
system of written pleadings, it is a system of written =R:.';dir:es 
still, and thoroughly ill-adapted to the end we desire to attain. 
In regard to codification, doing this piecemeal is something 
like a caricature of reason. If a mass of ideas, all in disorder, 
are to be methodized so that they may be expressed with the 
greatest brevity and accuracy, you must take them all together ; 
you cannot detach a portion, and say, we will order these : be- 
cause the order proper for them depends upon the order which 
is proper for all the rest 

Wc do not, however, though w-e think t;hi.s a most important 
principle, undervalue the efforts of fno.sc who have pushed the 
work of codification in a less perfect manner. They saw that 
in the benighted state of mind of those on whom- the decision 
still depended, the proposition to systematize and accurately 
express the whole law would be regarded as something frantic, 
while that of working upon a part would at any rate obtain a 
hearing. That hearing was, at all events, a good thing. It 
tended to familiarize to all men’s minds the subject It tended 
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to make them acquainted with the reasons for and the reasons 
against codification ; the clearness and cogency of the one, the 
miserable imbecility of the other. This process happily is going 
on ; and we expect shortly to hear a call for general and com- 
prehensive codification, as irresistible as that which has given 
us, at last, a commencement of parliamentary reform.” 

We have next in order of date a characteristic letter to his 
son, James, who was studying in the East India Company’s 
College of Haik;ybury, with a view to the India Civil Service. 

“ Mickleiiam, i8ih Oct, i8j^. 

“My dear James, 

“ John will call and order your waistcoat to-morrow, and 
you will have it in a day or two. 

“I was much pleased to see you had the highest mark in 
everything last month. You must strive hard to have the 
same in the remainder. 

“ The difficulties you are in about the fate which awaits you 
in point of honours can only be met by your utmost exertions. 
He wh.o works more than all others will in the end excel all 
others. Difficulties are made to be overcome. Life consists 
of a succession of them. And he gets best through them, who 
has best made up his mind to contend with them. 

“I do not like to give you any instructions about your 
Essay ; both because it would not be fair towards those with 
vrhom you have to contend, and because I am desirous to see 
what you }'OUi'.self make of it. 

“ Do not allow yourself to be taken in, as many people are, 
by an ambiguity in the word property, Englishmen in general 
incline to think that where property is not entire, especially in 
the land, there is no property. But property may be as per- 
fectly property, when it includes only part, as when it includes 
the whole. There is no doubt that the ryot has a property in 
tl:e soil, though it is a limited property. There is also no 
doubt that the government has a property in the soil, that also 
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liinitecl — the one property limited by the other. It is therefore 
a case of joint property. Hence the controversies. 

My complaint is not removed. The lungs are now pretty 
clear, but the cough remains ; and the coming winter keeps up 
alarms. However, I must take all the care I can. The rest 
here are all well. And we sliall move to town as soon as the 
weather becomes cold. M'e ha^-e had H. Bickersteth and Lady 
Jane for several days of last week. And his conversation is 
always an enlivener. I am the better for it. 

“ Yours truly, 

‘7. Mill.” 

Diir'ng the previous session of Parliament and the winter 
following, up to the assembling of the Houses in 1836, Roe- 
buck brought out a series of remarkably vigorous pamphlets., 
entitled “ Pamphlets for the People The greater number he 
wrote himself: others were contributed by his brctlier-in-law. 
Mr. Thomas Falconer, now a County Court Judge in Ykd.es, and 
for a time Sub-Editor of the Londofi Review^ and the London 
and Westminster, A third contributor was A. H. T. Chapman. 
'Yilliam Allen wrote on Church Establishments in reply to Dr. 
Chalmers. The pamphlets came out weekly, at the cost of 
i^d. They were an attempt to break down the newspaper 
stamp, 'which the Y^iig Government would not abolish. 
Several were exclusively devoted to the subject of “ Taxes on 
Knowledge” All the que.stions of the day, including Miini-^. 
cipal Reform, were successively handled. The House of 
Lords had a considerable space devoted to it 
It w^as a part of Roebuck’s plan to provide cheap issues of 
important political articles, and several of Milks Encyclopaedia 
and Review articles were printed. The Ballot article (West- 
minster) was sold for 3d.; the Dialogue, for 2d. ; Colony, Juris- 
prudence, and Education, for 46.. each. 

The circulation of the tracts is stated to have reached ten 
thousand. 
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In the Lofidon Eeide-rcf for January, comes out a paper entitled 
Aristocracy The chief point of passing interest attaching 
to it, was the treatment of the House of Lords question, which 
had so largely engaged the attention of Radical Reformers 
during the preceding year. 

He begins with the remark that the advocates of Aristocracy, 
by a common device when a bad thing has to be vindicated, 
labour to confound inequalities of fortune with aristocratical 
privileges. Of inequalities of fortune in themselves, Reformers 
were far from thinking evil. The good effects of these are to 
furnish leisure for intellectual attainments, and for cultivating 
the elegancies of life. But by inequalities are meant those 
that are the natural result of the la'ws of accumulation, not the 
unnatural results of coerced inlieriiance. Enormous fortunes 
in the hands of a small class, are adverse to both intellect and 
elegance. Such persons are neither inteHectual nor encouragers 
of intellect. Besides, they are corrupters of taste, isasmuch 
they making cost the standard. Who but people whose 
taste is gone would have thought of erecting, in one day, a 
triumphal arch ? A man might as soon ornament his drawing- 
room with thumb-screws and bootikins. ISlusic is not so easily 
spoiled j but it is the rich man’s concern that it should not 
go down to his poorer neighbours. And so, just because stroll- 
ing musicians have become good performers, was war declared 
against them. In painting and sculpture, the taste of the man 
of wealth is pure selfishness. Instead of encouraging new 
pictures, he carries home old ones, and shuts them up from in- 
spection. Our aristocratic Legislature gave 1,000 for two 
Coreggios, -when ^20,000 was all they had to spare for edu- 
cation, and when they could not relieve us from the taxes on 
knowledge. 

The author next handles severely the style of social inter- 
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course arising from overgrown wealth. It is voted I’ngcntcel 
to be liic introducer of a serious subject; the frivolity in 
conversation is proverbial and notorious. It is made up of 
two tones; mockery and vehement admimtion. What is 
desira!)le above all things in society is a spirit of mutual bene- 
volence ; the tone of scorn and mockery is destructbre of this. 

It is thus evident, that society derives no improvement 
from the style of conversation and social intercourse which take 
place in a class of men of overgro\Yn w'calth. It is, on the 
other hand, the main cause why the state of intellect, of morals, 
and of taste, is in this country at the low point at ^vhich, in 
each of these respects, it remains ; nor will there be any 
change for the better, till the innuence of that class ceases to 
be predominant^’ These consist in one or other of the three 
things — money, dignity, power. Money pri\-ilwjgcs arise from 
an undue share of the goveniment, by which are giiined sinecure 
offices, and exemptions from taxes. Rank or dignity in a few’ 
necessarily supposes degradation in the rest ; and a degraded 
community is not an object of comfortable conlemplatior;. 
The motives to the highest degree of well-doing in every line 
are then most operative when this w’ell-doing leads to the 
highest distinction. Artifcial ranks are a contrivance to 
prevent the pmrnia viriiifis from being at the highest. 

But of all kinds of privilege, the most imponant is political 
power. The sole reason of political authority being the good 
of the community, any portion not answering this end is^ 
noxious. To set up men by giving them powers to be used 
for their owm. advantage, at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity, is to set up a body of enemies. The greatest mischief 
of all is to give such men legislative powders. In England, 
nearly one half of the legislative power is placed in the hands 
of men w'ho, by the tenure on w^hich they hold it, are of 
necessity converted into a body of enemies. great object 

of their dread is ever}" approach to good government, ^‘d'he 
existence of this power is an evil, so great, that all other 
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grievances in the state sink into nothing compared with it. 
That a clear-sighted and resolute people will not always endure 
it, is not to be feared ; but how long it may contrive to cany 
on its work, by fair words, and by little concessions, well-timed, 
it is not easy to foresee : especially so long as those who take 
the lead of the people in opposing them, afford them so much 
encouragement, by the faintness of their desire for the progress 
of good government, and the feebleness with which they urge 
even the reforms which they approve.” 

The House-of-Lords question was the question of the day. 
Tlie author proposes as a remedy the following plan. “ Let it 
be enacted, that if a bill, which has been passed by the House 
of Commons, and thrown out by the House of Lords, is 
renewed in the House of Commons in the next session of 
parliament, and passed, but again thrown out by the House of 
Lords, it shall, if passed a third time in the House of Commons, 
be law, without being sent again to the Lords.” 

In case the Lords refuse their consent to the measure, he 
recommends the House of Commons to proceed a step 
farther, and declare that bills, as passed by themselves a 
certain number of times, and at certain intervals, are law. 
This resolution the people would hail with transport, and 
make the enactments laws by their obedience ; and from 
that moment the House of Lords is blotted out What 
could they do ? The Judges would follow suit ; or if 
they did not, they could be replaced by those that would. 

According to Lord John Russell, followed by his Attorney- 
General (Campbell), there is no occasion for any reform of the 
House of Peers; the Lords, they say, will grow -wiser. What if 
these autliorirics are mistaken ? It is not ignorance that is the 
source of the evil, but a much deeper cause — every man’s pre- 
ference of himself to another. If this could be got over, all 
government would be unnecessary. 

Another pretence for delaying the reform of the Lords is 
that they will grow wise enough to see the danger of resisting 

26 
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the will of the people. But what reformers object to is the 
state of perpetual excitement that would be necessary ; a state, 
so far as it goes, of anarchy. The people can act only in two 
ways ; by violence, or by the prospect of violence, so near as 
to be terrif^dng. Is it not better to withdraw the necessity of 
the Lords’ consent to a measure, aiier a certain number of 
refusals ? 

In ihus limiting the power of the Lords, in one way, the 
author would add to it in other wnjes where the mischievous 
use of it could be prevented. He would give peers the riglii 
of being elected to the Commons. This he thinks would be a 
stimulus to the education of the whole class ; and would supply 
motives to cultivate the good opinion of the people. The 
consequence be an increase in their opijovnmiiies of 

rising to be the foremost men of the state, and an increase in 
the happiness attaching to their position. 

Finally, we shall be told, that, by this reasoning of ours, we 
destroy the foundation of monarchy as well as aristocracy 
In reply, the author points out the difference of the reasons for 
the two institutions. The greatness and the glory of a king 
depend upon his people ; he is identified in interest with them. 
In England, it is a fact that our kings made the blunder of 
linking themselves with the aristocra'cy. Tlic ai'istocracy cher 
making tiicm dependent upon themselves, have made a stalking 
horse of them. The power of the sovereign has been converted 
into their power ; no wonder they like it. But till that was^. 
brought about, how did they behave ? They were the king’s 
antagonists and his oppressors ; and it was only by the aid of 
the people that he could make head against them. The Stuart 
contest showed the king that he could not rule but in subser- 
vience to parliament. He has since put his neck into the 
collar of II je aristccracy. But the interest of a king is not 
irreconcilable with the interests of his people, and it is not yet 
proved that his oiiice is an unnecessary one, A first magistrate 
is necessary. The question is v/hether he should be hereditary, 
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or elective. With a hereditary rule, talent is a matter of 
chance ; with an elective, a high degree of talent is tolerably 
certain. Yet, as he must govern in subservience to parliament, 
and must choose ministers agreeable to par-la r.i;. he cannot 
go far wrong, and talent is not of much importance. In these 
circumstances, there are very solid advantages on the side of 
the hereditary principle. If the chief magistrate is to be 
elective, the choice must reside either in the parliament or in 
the people. If by parliament, the consequence would be a 
great de\-eio]riricnt of faction, to the detriment of attention to 
business. The choice of the people is pcrliaps less pregnant 
with evil ; but the agitation and ferment would be in every 
way unfavourable. 

If ever the King of England becomes clear-sighted enough 
to see that he has been very in leaning upon a 

corrupt aristocracy, and a corrupt church, as the two crutches 
without which he could not stand ; and that he may rest with 
assurance on the solid advantages to the people, inherent in 
his office ; he will occupy a far more exalted station in the social 
union than he has hitherto done. He will feel that he reigns 
in the reason and understanding of his people ; which is a more 
steady relianc.o. than that reigning in their hearts, which he has 
hitherto heard so much about, and to so Ir.L-j purpose.” 

The article was immediately reprinted as a cheap Tract in 
the Roebuck series of reprints. It was not so immediately 
popular as Roebuck’s own writing ; but it must have obtained 
a considerable circulation. 

In the same number of the Review is a Dialogue — ‘‘ Whether 
Political Economy is useful,” which, like the one on the Ballot, 
has the author’s usual terseness, and a respectable command of 
the arts of Dialogue, which comparatively few have wielded with 
any great success for didactic purposes. This is his last work. 

All that remains of the narrative is to present a few fragnien- 
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tary indications of the closing months. In January, he writes 
one of his vigorous and sympathetic epistles to Lord Brougham, 
now severed for good from the Whig Ministry, and thereby 
placed in a new and anomalous position. 

** Kensington, 14th Jaimary, iSj6, 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I have not been on good terms with myself for some 
time, for delaying to write to you. But really, besides the 
aversion to do anything, which this illness has left behind it, 

I know not v-hat to say. I was out of the way and knew 
nothing but the lies of the newspapers. I was also told that 
your doctors thought, when you ■went out of town, you had 
better not be pestered with letters. However, there is a talk 
within the last few days, in the newspapers, which has roused 
me. Though I know, in a general way, that tlierc were feelings 
which ought not to have existed, I still believed that things 
would come round. If I can at all believe ’what is confidently 
rumoured, I must now give up that expectation. I know not 
how all this will end. I cannot augur well of it. People, who 
certainly have no strength to spare, do not seem to me to act 
wisely, ■when they throw away the best part of what they have. 

“ With respect to yourself, I am doubtful vrhether they have 
not done you a service, rather than an injury. They do not 
know your internal resources, either for personal hiappincss, or 
for commanding the attention either of the present, or of future 
generations. After having shown yourself facile p'in ceps in the--" 
contentions of public assemblies, it now remains to show what 
you can be in the quiet walks of literature. Having written 
more than any other ten men on the spur of the occasion, I 
w'ish you now to begin something which you may labour with 
all your care. Among various subjects I have thought of for 
you, I am most in favour with a history of your own times. 
This you could do with infinite advantages ; and though, in 
doing it faithfully, you would have to say things not pleasing 
to existing individuals, this would to a great degree be remedied 
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by reserving the work for posthumous publication. When one 
is about to bestow on the world fCTTjpua h aec — it is of little 
importance whether they get it ten or twenty years hence. 

“ I am going on towards recovery. I am a’lc wcd to go out 
in mild days into the garden, and they tell me that, if I take 
care till the good wc-adicr comes, I shall be well again. I hope 
that you will return to town quite restored. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, 

With great and unalterable regard, 

Ever yours, 

' 7 . Mill.” 

On the same day Bickersteth writes with reference to his 
accepting the office of Master of the Rolls : — have had a 
severe struggle to make myself submit, and without the support 
of your opinion, I scarcely think that I should have succeeded. 

. . » It will be a great comfort to me when I can have an 

opportunity of talking matters over with you. I shall endeavour 
to find one as soon as possible.” 

The belief in his final recovery lasted a good while longer. 
The next document from his hand is dated 9th March. His 
son James had received his appointment to the India Civil 
Service, and had gone out to India. His departure was the 
first break in the family, and much was made of him in the 
way of correspondence on the part of the others. His father 
undertook to contribute to the monthly letter, and the first 
contribution is an interesting glimpse into the domestic interior. .* 
I give it entire. 

“ London, gth March, iSj6, 

dear James, 

I begin my first monthly epistle, ^vhich I hope will 
find you comfortably employed at Calcutta, after a prosperous 
voyage. We thought a good deal about you, till you were gone. 

We looked out very eagerly for a north wind. The first intelli- 
gence George and Derry (Henry) brought me every morning was, 
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which way the w’ind set ; and there were plenty of conjectures 
about what you might be doing ; Geordie in particular has a 
vehement propensity to determine the unknowable. 

John is still in rather a pining way ; though, as he does 
not choose to tJl the cu.iso of his pining, he leaves other 
people to their conjectures. As for myself, I am going on 
much as when you saw me, not goinp^ back, but going very 
slowly forward. As I found I was not getting strength, and 
was not likely to get it, unless I had more exercise in the open 
air than I could take by walking, I have been compelled, 
though sorely against my will, to hire a chariot for a month; 
and I go out with one of the three little ones, for two or three 
hours every da}'. The rest of us are all well ; and more or 
fewer of them will write to you. 

“We should have been beginning by this tin-e to talk of 
]\Iickleham, but for the state of my health, and the badness of 
the house, which puts all in uncertainty and restrains the 
imagination. We do not think much about it. The lessons 
go well on, I have not yet resumed my hearing of them ; but 
John hears them and gives me a highlv favourable account 
As soon as I get a little st.rength {for I am so weak that ever}^- 
thing is still a burthen to me) I shall set seriously to work on 
I.ogic with Deny. I tliink he will j)cnelrate. it rapidly ; and it 
will be of immense importance to him : it will gi\ e clearness 
and force to his intellect to a w'onderful degree. 

“ We have made a revolution with respect to the garden,.-"- 
which I think will be of advantage. I have made an annual 
bargain with a nurseryman who is to keep it in order, and keep 
it full of everything for a certain sum. We are to have the 
vaiks a; I v-ir:--.:-.!. ::.ul the box new^ arranged; and I suppose I 
must go to the expense of some nevv gravel to make it look 
fresh. Vre si'iaU he ^'ery smart, and wishing you here to see 
our smartness. Wo have had tliree new^ fruit trees, to replace 
those decayed ones you may remember, near the bottom of 
the garden. One is a nectarine, I think, and the other two 
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are peaches, and one is christened ancr you, and called 
James. 

There is nothing yet decided about the railway at Mickle^ 
ham, but we are still in danger. I wish we could light upon a 
snug, warm house, in wliich I could live with safety. 

And so much for the first epistle. 

“Sis felix, et ne sis indignus ut sis. “ J. Mill.^’ 

In the letter to James fi-orn the next brother, Henry, we 
have a few additional particulars of interest. Henry writes, 
5 th April : “ I believe it is chiefly owing to this bad weather, 
that we have no better news to tell you of my father, but vre 
have this novv to cheer us, that we must be coming to some- 
thing better. The low miserable kind of torpidity, which he 
has had, during which he told Lord and Lady I.angclale 
he was in a state which he could not have conceived before to 
be possible he could exist in, a total lack of ideas, when the 
mind was hooking out on nothing, a mere empty space, a chaos, 
is more I believe the doctors tlrink, distressing at the time, than 
of any material iiiHuence in retarding convalescnce.’^ 

Again, in the same letter: — “I have been reading to my 
fatlier when out in the carriage for his airing, a pastoral, in 
Scotch by Allan Ramsay, called the ‘Gentle Sheplierd^ 
My father thinks it the most beautiful pastoral in any modern 
language. In these drives we often go to Wandsworth and 
Richmond, and I always think of you and our w'alks to 
I\r.ickk;ha.m, as we pass that willow tree at the bottom of 
Ric:IimondlnlI. My father got tired of Swift’s Lilliput and 
Erobdingnag, and he said I read it so ill, that unless the subject 
was so interesting as to take his attention from my reading, he 
could not bear it ; but reading against the sound of the carriage 
Vv'heels, for tw'O hours and a half, I should not mind, if I had 
the consolation of giving any pleasure, but in addition to my 
sore throat, I ha\-e the satisfaction of being reminded at every 
turn \A\ol I am. gi\'ing pain, instead of pleasure.” 

He made an effort to contribute to the next letter to James, 
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and wrote the following sentences, which may be given as his last 
composition, “ I would not let this oiy-i -rr.-v.ily pass without 
saying a word to you. But as the rest, I suppose, have told 
you all the incidents, and I am worn out writing to the 
Governor-General and i'vlacaulay and Cameron, I shall reserve 
my contribution till the next time. My great complaint now 
is weakness, but that is extreme and most distressing. How- 
ever, they say that needs but a little time and good weather, 
which has hitherto been wretched.” 

A month later, Henry writes : — “ Last as we, ‘Geordie 
and I ’ were sitting ip my father’s room, George after a long 
silence, suddenly said, ^ I hope Tames (I suppose John’s being 
unwell put it into his head) is well ’. My father directly said, 

‘ So do I, George, but I have no right to think about it, and 
therefore I do not think about it ; I do not know anything 
about it, and so I ought not to think about it : but when the 
time comes to write to him, poor fellon^ and to let him know 
that we do not forget him, then I like to think of lu’m, and 
then I do think of him.’ These w'ere his wwds, but this 
morning he says, we must beg you to excuse him for not 
writing to you, he feels so weak and so great an aversion to 
writing at ail.” 

A letter written in July lets us see him as the end drew 
near. We had all of us been led to believe that my father 
could not live, for a week before he died, so that we w’-ere 
somewhat prepared, at least as much prepared as one can be--«' 
for a thing v/hich seems so distressing, as to be impossible to 
happen. You will be less prepared for it than we were, but 
you will not have had the torment of seeing him get weaker 
and weaker every day, seeing too that we knew it perfectly ; 
and although he seldom said anything about it, never by way 
of complaint, yet he sometimes, when he thought he should 
not recover, used to say to me or George that he would very 
willingly die, if it were not that he^ left us too young to be sure 
how we should turn out.” 
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On the 13th June, Place wrote to Mrs. Grote; — ^‘Stayed 
too long with poor Mill, who showed ranch more sympathy and 
affection than ever before in all our fro;: -'Is;:!]), But he was 

all the time as much of a bright reasoning man as he ever was 
— reconciled to his fate, brave, and calm to an extent which 
I never before witnessed, except in another old friend, 'fhomas 
Holcroft, the day before and the day of his death.” 

This was ten days previous to the end. 

John was at Brighton for his own iieakh during his father^s 
last illness ,* but wrote assiduously to Henry, to know whether 
his hurrying back would be of any use. As to my father, 
tell me as fuj} as you can how he is, Iroth as to his illness 
itself, and as to spirits, and what you think would be pleasantest 
to liim • not what he would wish or say out of kindness to me.” 

The last phase of his illness was bronchitis ; he sank away 
on the afternoon of Thursday, the 23rd of June. Mrs. Grote 
remarks as a coincidence: — “At the very hour during which 
Grote was delivering this speech on the Ballot, his great mental 
teacher and friend, James Mill, was passing a’way from amongst 
us. He died without any pain or struggle, of long-standing 
pulmonary phthisis. Grote was much a Lev.: led by his loss, 
thougli w^e were aware that it was imminent for several months 
before it happened.” 

I-Ic w^as buried in Kensington Church. Of the friends 
present at the interment, Molesworth was one of those most 
notably overcome with grief. 



Cir^PTER VIIL 


REVIEW OF LATEST WRITINGS :--PCLn TCAL 
ECONOMY: .:.NA:AY.;S OF THE HUMAN MIND; 

frag:tent on mackintosh. 

M y notice of these works must necessariN be brief ; j-A, 
to pass them over entirely would leave a feeling of 
incompleteness in the biography of their author. 

PC^i-lTisI.xL. EIOXCMY. 

This work, first published, as "we have seen, in 1821, went 
through [hree editions, and was not afterwards reprinted. The 
authors purpose in writing it is thus expressed : — 

“ j\ly object has been to compose a school-book of Political 
Economy, to detach the essential principles of the science from 
all extraneous topics, to state the propositions dearly and in 
their logical order, and to subjoin its demonstration to eaclu 
I am, myself, persuaded, tliat nothing more is necessary for 
understanding every part of the book, than to read it with 
attcniio'n ; such attention as persons of either sex, of ordinary 
understanding, are capable of bvrstowing.'^ 

He ■ apologizes for not quoiing authorities as he proceeds, 
and remarks — “ I cannot fear an imputation of [fiagiarism, 
because I ij-rofess to have made no discovery ; and those men 
who have coniribiited to the progress of the science need no 
testimony of mine to establish their fame 

Nevertheless, the subject was one tliat he had often written 
upon, and he could not pass through his mind any depart- 
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ii'.cnt of Social Philosophy ^vithoiit impressing his individuality 
i:;pon it. The terse and clear expository handling v/as a novelty, 
in form at least ; and there were not wanting novelties in the 
substance. The principle of Population was for tlie first time 
urged in the r'-.ressing and practical form that John Tdi;: after- 
wards iterated. The following sentences will exemplify what 
is meant. 

^‘If we may thus infer that human happiness cannot be 
secured by taking forcible me died s to make capiial increase as 
fast as pCiLulation : and if, on the other hand, it is certain, that 
whci'c births take place, more numerous than are required to 
uplrold a population corresponding to the state of capital, 
human happiness is im. paired, it is immediately seen, that the 
grand |iva::.tieal problem is. To find the means of limiting the 
number of births. It has also appeared, that, beyond a certain 
state of density in the population, such as to afford in perfection 
the benefits of social intercourse, and of combined labour, it is 
not dcdr.'.bki that population should increase. The precise 
piro;)K;in, therefore, is to find the means of limiting births to 
that number which is necessary to keep up the population, 
without increasing it. Were that accomplished, while the 
return to capital from the land w’^as yet high, the reward of the 
labourer would be ample, and a large surplus would still 
remain.” 

Anotlier point of originality w^as the doctrine of the unearned 
increment. This came under Taxation. We have seen his 
%'icw as to the India Land Tax. Where land, however, has 
become ' irivate property, the State cannot without injustice tax 
landlords out of proportion to their stake in the community. 
Eut wlren, without any exertion on their part, the progress of 
society adds to the value of their land, there is no injustice in 
approi;riaiing this increase for the good of the community at 
large. 

That rent, which is bought and sold ,* that rent, upon 
which the expectations of individuals are founded, and which, 
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therefore, ought to be exempt from any 'peculiar tax, is the 
present rent ; or at most the present, with the reasonable 
prospect of improvement. Beyond this, no man's speculations, 
either in making a purchase, or in making provision for a 
family, are entitled to t vtcia!. Suppose novr, that in these 
circumstances, it were in the power of the legislature, by an 
act of its own, all other things remaining the same, to double 
that portion of the produce of the land vrliich is strictly and 
properly rent : there would be no reason, in point of justice, 
why the legislature sliould not, and great reason, in point of 
expediency, why it should avail itself of tics, its own power, 
in behalf of the state; should devote as much as might be 
requisite of this new fund to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and exempt the people. No I vv.r- would be done to 
the original landowner. His rent, such even as he had enjoyed, 
and to a great degree such even as he had expected to enjoy 
it, would remain the same. A great advantage would at the 
same time accrue to every individual in the community, by 
exemption from those contributions for the expense of the 
government, to which he would otherwise have had to submit.” 

One better versed than I am in tlie doctrines and history of 
Political Economy, could no doubt mention many otlier points 
characteristic of the work and its author. I believe, however, 
that I have noticed two of its greatest specialities. 

ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

Although I am better qualified to speak of the author’s 
greatest work of a purely philosophical kind, the scope of this 
Biography forbids the amount of exposition that would be 
necessary to do it justice. 

It was a part of his early ambition, dating from his attendance 
on Dugald Stewart’s Lectures, to contribute to the advance- 
ment of Mental Philosophy. His numerous and heavy labours 
in other regions prevented him, till late in life, from entering 
upon the task. His severe logical discipline was an important 
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preparation; and the Analysis is signalized, among other 
merits, by the careful definition of the terms employed. This, 
however, was not enough. The field of mental facts had to 
be long and continuously reflected on ; and previous writers 
had to be carefully studied. Here, his opportunities were 
somewhat deficient. The space of time devoted to the work 
(1822-29), after deducting the other claims on his attention, 
was for so great a task ; and, in point of com- 

pleteness, the result is manifestly inferior to the treatises of 
Reid and Stewart, and somewhat on a par with the Lectures 
of his own Edinburgh contemporar}^, Thomas Brown. In 
precision, and in thoroughness of grasp of fundamentals, it 
excels them all. 

The chief merit that the author himself would have claimed 
for the work, is the carrying out of the Principle of Association, 
as it had been put forward by Hartley and Gay, who immedi- 
ately preceded him. It must be remarked, however, that the 
first and more obvious application of this principle,' namely, 
to the e\p::ii-a:ion of the Intellectual faculties and processes, is 
entirely wanting. A fundamental mistake clouded ail this part 
of the subject. The distinction between contiguous association, 
and the resuscitation of ideas from resemblance, is essential to 
drawing the line between ^Memory and Reasoning ; and this 
distinction Mill failed to make. He allowed that there was 
such a thing as association by Resemblance, but looked at the 
facts so slightly as to suppose that it was a mere case of repeti- 
tion. His account of the Intellectual faculties is meagre in 
the extreme ; and, in dealing with Abstraction and Reasoning, 
he discusses rather the logical than the psychological aspects. 
Indeed, a considerable portion of the work should have gone 
to make up a treatise on Logic. 

The use actually made by him of the principle of Associa- 
tion, was to resolve our complex feelings or emotions, into 
simple or elementary feelings ; and to show that many of the 
states commonly recognised as simple, such as the Affections, 
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the Esthetic emotions, and the I^Ioral Sentiment, are in fact 
compound. As an incidental consequence, he dwells upon 
the enormous possibilities of education, in the sphere of the 
feelings. 

He starts from our Pleasurable and Painful Sensatioi-is, as 
the groundwork, and shows how association connects these in 
our minds with their causes. From actual sensations and tlieir 
actual causes, come, by repetition, to form ideas of these 
sensations and of their causes. We then contemplate the 
sensations and the cause of them as past, and as fill are. Out 
of these conjunctions, arise our ideas of Wealth, Power, 
Dignit}’, and their contraries. ^Vhen our xellow-crealures are 
contemplated as causes of j^leasures and pains, \ve c-.jn tract 
fed i:i, gs tovmrds tliem, corresponding to what are termed social 
airections; as Friendship, Kindness, Family, Countr}’, Perry, 
Mankind, A like explanation applies to the objects called 
Sublime and Beautiful; in w'hich the author follows in the train 
of Alison’s well known theory of Beauty. 

Next comes the explanation of the IVill Pleasures and 
Pains are the to our actions ; whether sim[)]e states, or 

the various compounds of these, expressed by Wealth, Power, 
Dignity, Love, &c. 

He considers that he has now prepared the way for the great 
ethical problem of the Moral Sense, which he undertakes to 
resolve into the elementary states of the mind, as air cad}' 
reviewed. Fie accounts for the Virtues, by showing them to be_ 
means to the more primary ends of securing pleasures and 
warding off pains; Prudence, operating in tb.is way, as regards 
ourselves, and Justice and Benevolence, as regards others, 
'i’he grand difliculty hero is to account for seeking other men^s 
pleasures, or to trace to self-seeking causes, our Disinterested 
Benevolence. Keciprocity goes a good w’ay, and is adduced 
accordingly. 

A long chapter on the mechanism and grow'th of the Will 
concludes tlie work; and, for the state of physiological 
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and other knovrledj^'e at the time, is ^cmnTh.ib-y able and 
original. 

The salient merit of the treatise is the demonstration of the 
compound character of many of the states formerly accounted 
simple. The author was not uniformly successful here, 
although he did a great deal. His basis was too narrow. 
Sensation does not cover the whole field of our primitive 
sensibilities • we have primar}’- emotions also, as Fear, T.cve, 
and Anger : the attempt to resolve these into Sensations, and 
tl'oir causes, is a fiilure. TfiLi-iout taking them into the 
account, neither Beauty nor the Morad Sentiment can be 
salismct(wily explained 

I have not space for more minute criticism. Tire work is 
one that will long be read by students in philoso-jliy. The 
statements are so concise and clear, and the illustrations so 
good, that the author’s strong points can be seized with very 
little effort ; and his defects are too obvious to do any harm. 
A perusal of his chapter on the Social Affections is sufficient 
to disabuse the mind of a ivrv:ji;dicc;- -d:uh.:siri(cii.sly circulated 
against pliilosophers of his school, from Hobbes to Bentham — 
of slighting the private affecri-ons, in aiming at a lofty regard to 
the public weal The section on the Family affections is 
replete with the ideal of perfect domestic happiness : and, if 
tlie author did not act up to it, as he did to his ideal of public 
virtue, the explanation is to be sought in human weakness and 
inconsistency. 


A FRAGMENT ON IMACKINTOSH, 

The motive to the composition of this work is stated in the 
Preface. It was the belief that the confusion into which 
ilackintosh, in his Dissertation, “ had thrown the science of 
Ethics, was calculated to do great injury to the minds of such 
j'-oung inquirers as might resort to his work for instruction ; and 
my fear that the pufiSng, on the part both of himself and his 
friends, which had so successfully served the author tlirough 
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life, and the reputation he therxe enjo5'ed, would procure a 
temporaiy and unfortunate celebrity to a deleterious pro- 
duction. 

After a short chapter setting Iviaclcintosh right upon the 
primary notions of Ethics, he enters upon the treatment of 
Hobbes, whose character and philosophy Sir James had con- 
demned — for its dogr:;.'itis:'.n its coldness, its striking the affec- 
tions out of human nature, its pure selfishness, and so on. 

The looseness of the author’s mode of making good tlxese 
accusations makes him an easy victim to iMilFs ruthless 
criticism. The severity reaches its climax in dealing with 
Israckintosifs remarks referring to Hobbes’s followers — “not 
to mention Mandeville, the buffoon and sophister of the ale- 
house ; or Kelvetius, an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low” 
and loose moralist of the vain, the selfish, and the sensual 
A writer that could indulge in this style must not complain of 
hlill’s treatment. “ He shall have judgment wd.thoLit mercy that 
hath shewed no mercy.” IMiirs vindication of these tw”0 writers 
is masterly, as we may suppose. His incidental remarks on 
Mackintosh himself include the following observations, -which 
sum up one of the w”orst accusations against him — his pandering 
to popularity, 

‘‘They wmre tw^o wwiters of name. It was, therefore, in Sir 
James’s w”ay, to tell us how well he was acquainted w’ith them. 
They w^ere also tw’o very unpopular names. It w’-as therefore 
also in Sir James’s way to give them a dash of his black brush. 
He knew- with whom it would be popular to speak ill of them. 
He therefore looked out for disparaging epithets ; any w'oulcl 
do, so be they w'ere strong enough. So down went ‘ the 
buffoon and sophister of the ale-house,’ and ‘ f imsy wTiter, 
the low and loose moralist of the vain, the selfsh, and the 
sensual By these few words Sir James proves that he was 
unacquainted with the wTitings which he thus traduces. No 
man wiio w’-as acquainted with them w”ould have chosen such 
terms to express himself in ; however much he might have 
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dissented from what is contained in them. For not only have 
tliey no appropriateness to the faults that are in the writings, 
or have ever been imputed to them ; but they do not even 
point in that direction.” 

The next chapter is on Butler. ^‘Sir James glories in 
heaping praise on Butler.” The ethical doctrines of Butler, 
both as presented by himself, and as handled by Mackintosh, 
are criticised to exhaustion. Such remarks upon the commen- 
tator as the following crop out, in endless variety of form : — 

“ Ti l ere is not one of the more complicated phenomena of 
the human mind of which Sir Tames has more in his brain than 
a confused shadow of an idea. He is therefore constantly 
mistaking one thing for another.” Again — “ There is no more 
certain test of an liiidcrs-anding which has no force in it, than 
the tliciiiLV with which it is taken in by a truism.” “ Sir 
James’s inaccuracy in the use of words is a phenomenon.” “It 
is for the benefit of exemplifying strongly to the young, the 
tendency of vague and circuitous language, in philosophy, that 
there is any use in attending to Sir James.” 

But by far the most elaborate chapter on the work is the 
vindication of Bentham. This occupies 180 pages. As Mac- 
kintosh had included, in his strictures on Bentham, a reference 
to his supposed disciples as well, Mill was personal])- implicated, 
and therefore had to answer for himself as well as for Bentham. 
The importance of the chapter is not limited to chastising 
ISIackintosh ; it is a valuable aid to the understanding of 
Bentliam’s whole method of working. The shower of sharp- 
est sleet is only too incessant. Sir James, he says, begins 
with a panegyric on himself. He is willing to put his courage 
and honesty to the severest test, in speaking of Bentham. 
What was the call for this ? “ As Sir James was not going to 

praise, but to help in disparaging, an unpopular writer, he had 
nothing to fear.” This was not epuite correct. Sir James had 
nothing to fear from general society ; but he had some know- 
ledge of the sharpness of weapon and power of arm that could 

27 
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be counted on in Benthanrs defence ; and there he had some 
cause to fear. Hence we are astonished at the recklessness of 
his language against the Bentham set : braving vulgar pre- 
judices “seeking distinction by singularity clinging to 
opinions because they are obnoxious ” ; “ wantonly wounding 
the respectable feelings of mankind ’’ ; “ looking down with 
pit}^, if not contempt, on the profane inultilude Before 
hitting anyone so hard, Mackintosh should have been -iaiU; 
sure that he had no friends. 

Mill takes up all these offensive epithets piecemeal, in a wav 
that the curious reader must see for himself. A very small 
specimen of a long book is all that can be admitted here ; and 
I must economize larll'icr, by asking ihcit the reph' of hliil to 
Macaulay on “Government,” alread}- cited, p. 231, be taken 
also as an example of the style of the “ Bra „ re. on; 

All IMilbs friends that I have ever conversed -‘.viii ■, regretted the 
asperity of h!s languago. towards ISIackintosh. John klill w-auIJ 
have probably reprinted the book, but for this circumstance. 
It had been read over in MS. to Bickersteth, ^vl'io had sug- 
gested a good deal of softening, and his suggestions were, I 
understand, for the most part .cd^^pted. Still, as it stands, the 
amount of provocation given would not justify to tlie ordinary 
reader such perpetual nagging. Not that siicli . a sLmin is 
unfamiliar in polemic warfare. Far worse se\'erities of language 
have been perpetrated thousands of times. The error in Mill's 
case lay in not recognizing the fact that the or)inions of 
great majority cannot, with im])unity, be of without 

mucli greater self-restraint on the part of a rri ember of the 
small minorit3^ 
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T he ample exhibition of aI:!/? cl-nrac:-*;!- in the course of 
the naxrative now brought to a close, and the copious 
citation and abstract of his own writings, can leave little to be 
said in illustration of his mind as a whole. Nevertheless, a 
general summing-up may be of service in bringing to view 
points that have escaped mention, and in leaving a more com- 
pact and ])ortable impression of the man. 

As to physique^ Mill was of the middle stature, 5 ft. 8 in. 
His figure was symmetrical, and well knit ; the muscular pro- ' 
portions perfect for activity, without approaching the athletic 
extreme. In com].)lex.ion, he was fair, without sickly whiteness, 
and without pink; the hair light, the eyes light grey. The 
form of the face may be judged of from the portrait, taken when 
about fifty ; large head, massive forehead, straight nose, pro- 
jecting eyes. 

The play of the features I can fancy only by the resemblance 
of tlie children. John had manifestly his mothefs aquiline 
form of face; yet I remember once walking with him in Pic- 
cadilly, when ^ve accosted Sir David Brewster, who, on being 
introduced, exclaimed, “ Pd have known ye from yer faather 
The sprightly mobility of feature, the sparkling, genial glances 
of the eye, with the special individuality of grouping, must 
have belonged to the father, and been inherited by the son. 

Pie had a full, strong, clear voice — which his son did not 
have. 
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The general temperament was of course nervous, but not 
unbalanced by vigour in the other functions, especially the 
muscle. The nutritive powers could not have been originally 
deficient ; they stood out marvellously well, considering the 
strain put upon them. Yet, it was there that weakness first 
cret:)t in. In early youth, or middle age, be contracted the 
disposition to gout, which alTiicted him iiirougli life, and turned 
to phthisis at last No one vdll be unprcrjared for the conclu- 
sion, that the amount of work tliat 2^1111 went through was too 
much for the human constitution at its best 

When we enquire into the proportions of his mind, we dis- 
cover that he was, like the younger Pin, chiefly a compound of. 
Intellect and Vfill The Emotions were not wanting, but they 
were not the dominant interest ; they were servants and not 
masters. Intellect was the foremost fact, Will the second, 
Emotion the third. 

Avoiding useless refinements, and the affectation of a syste- 
matic analysis that could not be made intelligible in few words, 

I will at once speak to the peculiarities that help to resume the 
biographical facts. 

First then as to the characteristics of his Intellect. 

That his Intellectual powers were of a high order is attested 
by the work that he achieved That his special characteristics 
were such as we denominate by the terms scientific and logical, 
is also apparent. His training in science was not even the 
highest that the time could have permitted ; he had, neverthe*'' 
less, imbibed the scientific methods to a degree beyond most 
of the professed votaries of science. In other words, he had 
thoroughly mastered Evidence, and all the processes subser- 
vient thereto. His training was aided by the old logicians, and 
b\- the best models of clear reasoning that the philosopliical 
literature of the past could afford. 

Logic, with him, was not merely corrective ; it w’as made a 
means of suggestion or invention. He was a master of the art 
of exhausting the logical implications of doctrines; more 
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especially the obverse implications. Who but he (and Ben- 
tham) would have included, among the abuses of the Press, 
undeserved praise? Mackintosh attempted to overthrow his 
theory of Government by the remark, among other things, that 
a nation might both mistake its interest, and be hurried by 
'passion to act against it Says Mill: — ‘‘Docs it, according to 
his logical head, follow, that because a nation may sometimes 
mistake its true interest, therefore its best security for good 
government is not to be found in effecting an identity of 
interests between those who govern, and itself?'’ 

As a i;ir;»cy-cL-L:::]n:r, he had no equal but Bentham. The 
war against vague phrases, sanctified by usage, by sentiment, 
and by class interests, was a life-long occupation to both. 
Their writings are among the small number that possess this 
characteristic in an eminent degree : while the best subsequent 
examples have been in a great measure stimulated by them. 

Mill’s early studies and tastes, the accidents of his career, 
and the circumstances of the time, conspired to make him, 
above everything else, a political and social philosopher. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the best writings, ancient 
and modern, on the tiieory and practice of j)clitics; and he knew 
enough of history to check theories by experience. His know- 
ledge of English history^' in particular, his constant observation 
of the course of English politics, and, finally, his occupation 
in connexion with the Government of India, are to be counted 
among his qualifications for acting as an adviser in the critical 
emergencies that occurred in his life-time. While, in a great 
degree a pupil and follower of Bentham in Law -and Jurispru- 
dence, he was vastly Benthain’s superior in Politics strictly so 
called. Of the literature of Political Pliilosophy, Bentham 
knew almost nothing; his reading in History was very limited; 
and he became a politician quite late in the day, and plunged 
headlong into extreme views, in maintaining which, to be sure, 
he was able to make mincemeat of the apologies for things as 
they were. Mill, I take it, while so daring as to be accounted 
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revolutionary, was really the safest politician of liis age. In 
the first Frcncii Revolution, no such man was to be found 

His fertility of mind went beyond the question of govern- 
ment, to all the regions of the Social Science, iriCiuding Political 
Economy. In many things he w’as, of course, a learner under 
Eentham, but not a mere learner. He devised expedients of 
his own ; and his judgnjcnt of Bentham’s plans was vrholly 
unfettered, and was all the more valuable in the cases where 
he gave them his unc-ualified concurrence. 

He was a man of strong Will, in the best sense of that some- 
what indefinite phrase. The basis of will is necessarily the 
active temperament; ru'd was, by nature, a truly energetic 
cliaracter. Activity was Jiatural to him; he would never be 
found lounging and musing in idleness. But Will, in the 
highest sense, is activity confined to proper channels, b)' a few 
great leading motives ; these having their source in the feelings, 
regulated by the intellect It is when a man has conceived 
some great ends of life with such intensity that they engross all 
the nwiilable active energ)^ that he is said to have Vfill in the 
higher meaning of purpose, persistence, steadiness of pursuit, 
as contrasted with intense fits of desultory application. 

Mill had formed for himself, at an early age, his ideals of 
pursuit He conceived a certain ambitious future in tlie em- 
ployment of hi-s high intellectual powers : and, he combined 
with this, a wish to c^ontribute something to the welfare of 
mankind. He would noi sell himself for the rewards of party . 7' 
he had taken his measure of the grovciiing dishonest}' of mere 
partkanship. 

It is a consequence of the determined pursuit of one or two 
all-cornprehending ends, that a man has to put aside many 
claims of mere affection, feeling, or sentiment Not that he is 
necessarily devoid of tlic rmnn, social emotions : he nia}* have 
them, in fair measure; not, however, in an overpowering degree. 
It is that they stand in Ills Avay to other things ; and so are, on 
certain occasions, sacrificed ; leading thereby to the reproach 
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of being of a nature hard and unfeeiing. Such was Pitt, and 
such was Mill They had their friendships, their attachments, 
and their hours of sociability ; but they would not be called 
sociable men, in the sense commonly received. Zvlill had warm 
friendships, and was true to them ; a feature th'dt -we expect in 
a man of the best type of will. Such a one is faithful to all 
his engagements ; and his way is, not to incur more than he 
can meet. Mill was thus with his friends : he failed, in some 
though not in all, with his family; the size of 
which his son considers to be his one fatal imprudence. 

Pie acquired very naturally the habit of proscribing sentiment, 
when he found it interfering with people’s greatest good. The 
1 politics of such men as God vdn and Leigh Hunt was 
marred by super-sentirncntalism. 

It was impossible for any one that conceived such a high 
ideal of human improvement, to miss seeing the importance of 
Truth, not as an end in itself — this the philosophy of Utility 
does not admit — but as a means possessing the very highest 
degree of urgency. To test all assertions by adequate evidence, 
to extricate the truth from involvments of imperfect language, 
to push inquiry by every method, tliese are prime e.ssentials of 
human progress. Of equal necessity is the removal of all 
checks to the liberty of expressing opinions. If these objects 
have tlie importance that Mill attributed to tliem, his labours 
for tlieir promotion would ;ilone entitle him to be accounted a 
benefactor of the race. 

The biograpliical narrative makes siifhdently api'-arcnt liis 
self-denying life. "While the demands upon his energies for his 
private needs were at the veiy utmost, he was an active fellow- 
worker with the philanthropic band that abolished slavery, 
ameliorated the horrors of our prisons, and began the general 
education of the peoi)ie. He declined the public importance 
ihcil his laljours might have brought him, in order to bestow it 
upon others wlio needed the stimulus. 

Every man that promotes great changes must lay his account 
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with hostility, more or less bitter and pronounced. How to 
deal with opponents is one of the most difficult points of ethics. 
We cannot be the friends of a cause, without being the enemies 
of its enemies. If they f ght, so must we ; if they pass from 
argument to invective, calumny, and the irifllction of personal 
injury, we must make reprisals. Yet, it is impossii)]^ to carry 
this far, without the malign.ant passi- -.'is coming into play ; and 
thus the best and holiest of nmn fall into the employment of 
weapons that in principle they disapprove of. The use of 
strong lairguage must be judged by the provocatiem. }.Iilh all 
his life, waged a war against those that he considered enemies 
of human ’veiram. He often gave vent to strong language : 
but never to coarse invective. The cause that he fought under 
was public and not personal. He never said anything so 
severe as has fallen from Lord Shaftesbury. He had his 
feelings of natural resentment ; but there is no proof that he 
indulged in the vice of malignity, or resentment for its own 
sake. The emotions that were his solace and his reward were 
the social and not the anti-social. He could not help di.sa.p- 
proving of a number of people — disliking some, and desjjising 
others j yet he made ample allowance for circumstances, and 
did not press severely upon individuals, except on public 
grounds. 

His strong feeling of independence, for which he endured 
so much toil, was not, to my knowledge, accompanied with any 
haughty, Pharisaical pride. I do not think that he wns either- 
pioud or vain, in the common acceptation of the terms. Some 
have said that he was approachable by flatter}- ; who is not ? 
But, unless I had had personal observation of the conduct that 
lias been so interpreted, I could not undertake to say wliat it 
amounted to. 

Many marked traits of amiability, pure and simple, could be 
cited from his daily life. Besides his friends, among men of 
intellectual standing, the sharers of his opinions, he could take 
interest in people without much intellect, if they had goodness 
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of heart. He cherished the as.socii.tior.s and the companions 
of his early days. He loved Scotch songs ; his musical taste 
not being very deep. He delighted in the birds that fed in 
his garden ; he was once very indignant with John Black for 
scouting away a blackbird. He cherished flowers, and enjoyed 
rural suiToundings; and carried this sentiment so far as to 
object strongly to his Mickleham valley being spoiled by the 
Epsom railway. Notwithstanding his indisposition to com- 
municate vtlie detailed incidents of his early career, he could 
speak of his struggles, in general terms, witli much feeling. 

He was scrupulously attentive to the manners and relinement 
of good society. He dressed carefully ; being what is termed 
a “natty” man. His tine figure was not thrown away. The 
first thing that Lord William Bentinck remarked upon, to Mrs. 
Grote, after becoming acquainted with him, was his gentlemanly 
bearing. In spite of all that is said of his arrogant manner, 
he made his way in society, and gained over people his 
superiors in rank. 

I have trusted entirely to CN-e-wii nesses for the account of 
his powers in conversation, and his sway over the minds of 
youth. Whether, as John Mill said, he was pre-eminently 
adapted for a prime minister, he was at all events a born leader 
—a king of men. 

As a writer, his st5de has been found fault with, especially by 
Eentham ; who spoke of the History in particular, as abound- 
ing in bad Ihciglish. The fact I believe to be that, although he 
took great pains to get rid of Scotticisms, he did not attain a 
mastery of good English idiom. A Scotchman may possibly 
become a writer of pure English, but either he must leave 
Scotland early, or he must drink very copiously from the pure 
wells of English Literature. John Wilson, Thomas Campbell, 
Byron, and Lockliart, were never reproached for writing an 
un-English style. Even Jeffrey had very little remains of the 
Scotch, But not merely had Mill to listen to Scotchmen for a 
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good part of his life ; his studies also led him to a number 
of Scotdi aiUiicrs — Hume, !Millan Ferguson. Adam Smith, and 
Robertson A 

So Kir as I am able to judge, there are comparatively few 
un-F:ig!i.S!i modes of expression in his later writings. One 
peculiarity of his that miv,- be noticed is the old-fii.sl-iioned use 
of the negaLivo -- T know not, I see not — for I do not know, I 
do not see. I think the Scotch are specially addicred to this 
form; English writers now-a-days use it very sdriom.. Curi- 
ously, the earliest specimen of John olilrs writing that has been 
preserved begins — "vVe know not 

Irrespective of \.x\h of idiom, is a careful, correct, 
and j)o.-picuoiis writer. His grammar is, to my mind, le.'S 
often at than his son’s. His sentences are generally wed 
mra'shalled, and v;-.;Cy di.sclose their meaning. Tl-e arrange- 
ment into paragraphs, is seldom defective. His sense of what 
was requi.site to lucidity never deserted him. 

It is needless to remark that his composition was essentially 
cast for scientific subjects. He had practised narrative style in 
iiis long historical work, and attained a certain success ; but it 
was not carried to the pitch of art. 'bhe truth is, aiilK./L!gh a 
man of great general accomplishment, languaLrc was not hi.s 
/(?'/ie\ It is curious to compare him even with ileivd-iam in this 
respect. Not only was Benthain educated in the circles who.se 
conversational English is of standard purity, being in fact the 
standard itself, thereby securing the correctne.ss of lus idioms y 
he was, in addition, a nian of a natural lilerai'y endowment. 

^ Hiir.’e -vv:is one of the most cerofp.l of writers ; he wes lon.^ out of .Seot- 
; lic ‘uk! .1 iiLemiy taste ; and yet his style is spoken of by Vskiker 
P;np:ho!; in t!:e Ib-Iowin*^ terms: Kunie is ahvays icliuin.:iiic, but his idioms 
am Ci.)nst:::;:ly ^^ron^ : many of his best passages are on liiat account curiously 
gra::;ig and puzzling: you feel' that they are ver}' like wbat an Engiishnian 
would say, but yet t!mt, after all, som-.?iv;.w or oi'u.r dioy m'e 1-e never 

would say; — there is a minute seasoning of im:v.:rcepiibio didbrence which 
di.stracts your attention, and winch you are for ever stopping to analyse This 
criticism lieips us to understand how it was that hliirs expressions oTended the 
ear of B jiitJiam. 
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His copiousness of language would nave set him up in a 
ilL’erary profession, and might have even obtained for him a 
place among our English, classics. Spealcing roughly, I should 
say that the vocabulary at his command was twice as abundant 
as His philoscphy was unfavourable to the 

exercise of the gift ; but, witliin the limits allowed, he was an. 
admirable Avritcr. Whatever he attempted he did Avell. His 
chief displa}’, in addition to his expositions of his owm subjects, 
was in Avit, humour, luid inA'ectiA'C ; in all “wiiich he AA^as a 
master, ivlill occasionally tried his hand in the same regions, 
])uL Avith little success. He had the dis|>o.sition to be Avitty and 
humorous ; but AA'anted the resources of language and the play 
of fancy. His po’wer lay in sarcasm and invective; there he 
achieved something considerable. Yet, the icrrifc onslaught 
of Bentham in those werks that hung fire from dread of pro- 
secution, was far beyond Mill’s literary capacity. 

There remains now only one other topic — the nature and 
extent of the influence exerted by Mill in the political move- 
ment croAvned by the Reform Bill of 1832. 

REFORM MOVEMEXT, 

It is unnecessary for the purpose we have in to go 
farther back tlian the Peace, in order to trace the streams of 
Liberal politics then existing, and to note the SAAX'llings of the 
current from that time oiiAvard. Three-fourths, or four-fifths 
of the influences that brought about Reform may be supposed 
to have had tlieir origin since 1815. 

Among ih.e best known facts of our political history is the 
Reform moA'cment that foIloAved the American Revolution, 
AA-hicli led to various motions in Parliament by Pitt himself ; 
there being a netAA*ork of societies in the cour.tiy for promoting 
the object. It avcs in 1783 tliat the Duke of Richmond 
published his [irogrammc — universal sufli-age, annual parlia- 
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ments, and electoral districts — which became the watchwords 
of the Reform societies. The French Revolution came; and 
with it Pitt's Tergiversation and the State Trials, aimed at 
suppressing the agitation everywhere. 

In 1793, Grey made his famous speech on the Aristocratic 
composition of the House of Commons. In 1797, he moved 
again in the House of Commons, and was supported by 91, 
against 256. This was the last of the Av'hig motions on Reform 
for many years. The subject was left to the so-called Radicals, 
till Lord John Russell took it up in iSio. 

The Reform Societies were never entirely silenced by prose- 
cution. A small number of energetic publications continued 
to flow from the press during the first fiUeen. years of the 
century. Criticism of the Government, in Parliament and 
out of it, maintained the conviction that there was something 
rotten in the state. Let us recall a few of the particulars. 

What we should desire in a complete history of English 
opinion or Reform, would be to indicate the various authors 
of that opinion, the views promulgated, and the extent of their 
reception in the successive years. For we find that, among 
the genuine Reformers, the doctrines were more or less con- 
flicting and their influence mutually destructive. 

The sympathizers with the French Revolution had to .suffer 
the furious attack of Burke. This brought to tlie front the 
writings of Paine, whose influence both in America and England 
was very great. The sale of the RiglUs of .Man ” in England 
has been estimated at hundreds of tliousands. It was the 
gospel of the absolute equality of men, a.s ])i-oclaimed at the 
French Revolution, and was largely embraced here as in 
France, by the down-trodden many. Paine's religious scepti- 
cism. announced in the **Age of Reason,” had numerous 
followers in the lower orders, as Voltaire had among the 
higher, in the beginning of the century. These were the 
classical works of Radicalism, and were in continuous demand 
among an iiuoliigcnt portion of the working classes. 
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For the first third of the century William Cobbett was a 
thorn in the side of the governing powers, and could have been 
an influential agitator, but for his ].-ig-h-eadv:'.li'.e.s.s and crotchets. 
For a time, he was the ally of the Westminster Radicals. The 
following extract from his Memoirs, by Huish, describes the 
connexion. 

“ Cobbett was now an inmate of Newgate (1804). . , . 

Many of his old friends deserted him, but on a sudden he 
acquired new ones, by altering the tone of the sentiments 
■wiiich he had been accustomed to use. Amongst those new 
friends was Sir Francis Burdett, whom he hc-;l gei-eiT.hv’ treated 
witli an imbecoming severity, but who now suddenly became 
the object of his warmest panegyric. Sir Francis often visited 
him in Newgale, where the party frequently consisted of four 
of the most notorious c-iaracters of the times — Sir F. Burdett, 
Major Cartwright, Henry Hunt, and W. Cobbett. It was in 
this conclave that the affairs of the nation were canvassed with 
a degree of perseverance and acuteness superior to anything 
wliicli had ever taken place before, and which may be said to 
have laid the foundation of many of those great political events 
which were aftei-',^ ards recorded in the annals of the country. 

‘‘The intimacy between him and Burdett was maintained 
until the month of February, 1817, when it was suddenly cut 
short, and no intercourse afterwards took place between them, 
even up to the time of Cobbetfs death. 

Of the quarrel, Cobbett speaks thus : — 

“ I was attacking him at the time ; I was accusing him dis- 
tinctly of having abandoned the reformers in the months of 
February aiid }darch, 1817 ; I was laying it upon him with a 
heavy hand. I was telling him that I would bring him down, 
though it might cost me about ten years to do it.” 

Cobbetfs Register, started in 1802, was continued through 
all sorts of fortunes and misfortunes till his dea.th in 1835. A 
historian of the present day would hardly wade through his 
sixty volumes, notwithstanding their close bearing on the cur- 
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rent of politicrJ events. The sale was ahvays counted by 
thousands.^ A selection of papers from tlie Register, in six 
closely printed volumes, affords ample material for Cobbett’s 
political opinions, and for exemplifying his peculiar style. 

From the time of his alliance vciih Burdett, he advocated 
radical reform of parliament reduction of taxes, ai.}o:i:ion of 
sinecures, and so on. He carried on an everlasting warfare 
about the national debt, and especially abused Peel's resump- 
tion of cash payments. He blamed the paper s\'stem for all the 
distresses of the nation. He charged the mrraers with folly for 
tlieir protection clamour, and bade them look to his reform of the 
monetary system to get better prices. He was always furious 
against olaltnus. ‘‘that sbalb./.' and savage fellow, with his 
proiect for vrhat he calls checking ro-rulaiion The bad 
condition of the labourers (he said) wms wholly due to the 
National Debt All attempts to amend the Pc'-(.>r Laws he 
treated with contempt Scarieits Dill of 1821, he called a bill 
to check the breeding of labourers, lest the land should, not 
yield enough to feed them. The old Poor Law he called 
“ That wuse, humane, and just rede “ Let lliose volumes of 
the Register (now 38) .say wiieliier tlie great and ever-prevailing 
burden of complaints has not been the rLiin, the starvation, the 
degradation of the Engli.sh labouring-class by tiie means of 
co-operating with an infenial paper money system.’^ ‘‘I am 
convinced that paper mone}’, large farms, Hwe houses, pauper- 
ism, hairglngs, transportings, lepros};, scrofula, and insanity^ 
have all gone on increasing regularly together.” He explains 
at length how all this happens. 

In a letter addressed to Sir F. Burdett, 22nd hlay, 1S22, he 
declares it to be unjust on the part of the Landlords to hold 
tenants to their leases under the present circumstances. 

“No tenant cau pos>ihly have seen or tliought of, what he 
was really doing wk.or; !:e contracted to pay rent for the use of 

^ 111 a passing reference to Cobbeit, in 1817, Benthara speaks of his circula- 
tion of 60,000. 
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a farm in this kingdom at this time ; and, as the casualty 
which has arisen could not j)ossihly be in his contemplation when 
he made the contract, the contract is not binding in conscience^ 
and ought not to be binding in 

In 1823, he indulges in a long tirade against Ricardo, ‘^on 
his Proposition for Dividing the Land, in order to pay off the 
National Debt The same year, he frantically abuses Wilber- 
force, for creating sympathy towards the West India negroes, 
to the neglect of the home labourers. “ The devil a bit do 
you make any comparison between the lives wliich the Blacks 
lead, and the lives which the White labourers lead.” 

In 1824, he is found denouncing manu Pictures as “one 
great cause of pauperism and of the degradation of the people”. 
Tlte funding system is credited with all the misery following 
out of them, as well as “ Malthus and his crew of hard-hearted 
vurtians ”, 

These few specimens from only one volume of the Selections 
(otli) are of use in recalling to mind the perilous stuff that 
Col:)bett spread broadcast for so many years. He had his 
followers and readers in all the large towns. I can remember 
his name as a household word before the Reform Bill. His 
“ Register ” and “ Twopenny Trash ” found their wmy into the 
sliOj'is of the working men. During ’ the Reform agitation, he 
made a Ic'/turing tour extending to Scotland, and it was a great 
disap[)ointment to me, that he did not come to Aberdeen. 
His abuse of tlie Wliigs, however, was a jarring note, when the 
nation was in earnest to unite for some measure of reform. 
He succeeded in getting into Parliament, but showed his 
characteristic incoherence and Tvhims, by speechifying against 
the admission of the Jews. He required at all times a broad 
surface for his copious hatreds ; and was true to only one idol, 
himself. 


Another noted aglrator of the period covered by Cobbett 
was Henry Hunij or, as he wais called — Orator Hunt His 
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extraordinarily chequered and eccentric career was recorded by 
himself during the leisure of his 2| years’ imprisonment for the 
Peterloo affair. Although some of his statements want check- 
ing, his narrative is a part of the history of the Radical 
movement. His biography begins to be interesting when, 
about 1800, he was converted to .Radicalism by a Henry 
Clifford, and taken down to Horne Tooke’s Sunday gatherings 
at Vvnmbledon. There he professes to have met tlie disa fleeted 
politicians of London and Vv'estmir.SLcr, among whom he 
mentions Place and Burdett (Place Ivim.self says he had not 
exchanged a word with Burdett before 1807). Pie spoke much 
like Cobbett of the contemptible Westminster junto ■ 

Place, Burdett, and the rcst."^ He made various attempts to 
get into Paiiumient. He maiTvA! Hobhouse’s candidature for 
Westminster in 1818, and let in the Wliig candidate. From 
August, 1S19, dated his two and a-half years’ imprisonment. 
Cobbett and be co-operated for a number of years, but when 
Hunt was elected for Preston in December, 1830, Cobbett, 
who had himself been once rejected for .Preston, vilified Irim 
considerably. Pie failed in Parliament, chiefly by his abuse of 
the Whigs, and praise of the Tories, which made him suspected 
of being a Tory in Radical clothing. In his last years he set 
up a blacking manufactory. He also introduced his “roasted 
corn,” as a substitute for coffee, which was intended as a bit at 
the revenue. These articles became a part of his own notoriety, 
and a handle for the ridicule of opponents, Bentham took > 
O’Connell to task for joining in that form of vulgar abuse. 

“ Should you ever again have occasion to speak of PIcnry 
Hunt, I hope you will not again bring it up against liinu as if 
it were a matter of reproach, that he sells Blacking or anytb.ing 
else ; for, besides that there is no harm in selling Blacking, the 

* Tn of the period of the Horne Tooke ,^atherin<ts, he says, “ At 

this time there was in fact very lialci disir,tero.sted T'atrioiisr.i amongst the worlc- 
ing classes of the community idacv;, froni still beiior knowledge, came to 
the same conclusicn. 
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feeling thus jbetrayed belongs not to us democrats, but to aris- 
tocrats, who make property (and that more particularly in a 
particular form, the immoveable) the standard of opinion.” 

Cobbett and Hunt stood very nearly equal in Bentham^s 
opinio -L Hunt and Cobbett I contemplate vdth much the 
same eye, as the visiters of Mr. Carpenter, the optician, con- 
template the rabid animals devouring one another in a drop of 
water. Hunt I never saw, nor corresponded with. Cobbett I 
saw once at the house of a common acquaintance ; and, 
without so much as the shadow of a dispute, half-an-hour 
sufficed me for seeing him exactly as he is. As a speaker, 
Cobbett, they say, is nothing; Hunt very great. His moral 
character nothing has changed, nor presents a probability of 
changing; his intellectual character has received prodigious 
improvement In the city of London, his influence of 
late, exercised by means of his speeches, become very consider- 
able.” This was in 1828. 

Bentham having said that the people, if possessed of the 
suffrage, would choose persons of fortune and influence, rather 
than “ such men as Hunt and Cobbett ”; Cobbett retorted by 
calling Bentliam the antediluvian lawyer ” ; his invention 
being evidently at fault for an epithet. 

In the publication called the ‘‘ Black Dwarf,” edited by 
Thomas Jonathan Wooler, from 1817 to the end of 1824, 
Radicalism was kept within more reasonable bounds, although 
there was no sparing of the rod in dealing with kings, aristocrats, 
and borough -mongers. It is all bui. ceviain, ihai Major Cart- 
nvright was the pecuniary prop of ihe periodical : ihe radicalism 
was exactly of the Major’s type, his name was everywhere 
throughout and it died with him. More respectable still, it 
struck up a connexion with Bentham, no doubt through the- 
Major. It contains several direct contributions from Bentham, 
as well as numerous selections from his writtings. Besides this, 
Wooler obtained permission to reprint in a series of separate 

28 
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numbers the Parliamentary Catechism as well as numerous 
selections from his writings. The paper attacked j)dalthus, but 
allowed letters in reply. Republicanism, after the American 
type, was its creed. 

In the person of George IV., the attack of the extreme 
radicals on kingcraft was all too easy ; and Wooler fulminated 
from Warwick gaol (where he 'was made to spend a year) against 
the trade. One of his letters “ From the Black Dwarf to the 
Yellow Bronze in Japan ” is headed “ Failure of Kingcraft in 
some nations — Advice to such kings to look out for other 
Business,” &c. 

Here is a chance quotation giving the programme of the 
paper : — If I were to go to sleep I should dream of strange 
matters for England— such as the erection of a monument to 
the memory of the brave and virtuous Riego ! — a Reform of 
Parliament — a reduction of the debt — a revision of the public 
expenditure on the North American scale — the triumph of 
liberty on the Continent — the annihilation of the Turkish 
power*— the consolidation of the liberties of Greece — the restora* 
tion of the tranquillity and happiness of Ireland — and certain 
other matters which I should think desirable for the benefit of 
the human race : — but as I am awake, few of lliese things are 
likely to delight me — yet there are hopes of Greece, and the 
Continent may be roused from its fretful lethargy. The age is 
certainly improving in knowledge ; and knowledge is power 
with rational beings. So that, in a few years, the people of 
all countries may see that they can do without iheh' keepers^ 
and paying them their wages, may bid them be off to the 
moon; or elsewhere, where insanity is the order of the day.” 

The issue for October, 1824 (it began weekly, but the 
Six Acts compelled it to change to a monthly), announces 
the death of the INIajor. At the end of the year, the editor 
closes his labours. This is his pathetic farewell : — “ In ceasing 
his political labours, the Black Dwarf has to regret one mistake, 
and that a serious one. He commenced writing under the 
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idea that there was a Public in Britain, and that public 
devotedly attached to the cause of Parliamentary Reform. 
This, it is but candid to admit, was an error. Either there is 
no 'oublic, or that public is indiiferent upon the subject • • 

For outspokenness and audacity, none of the radical agitators 
came up to Richard Carlisle, who was proportionally honoured 
by the Attorney-general of the time. Republican, Atheist, and 
IMakhusian — he affronted at once the three most powerful 
objects of the country’s veneration. Such advocacy of popular 
principles as his could have done little for the cause, where so 
much that was obnoxious went along with it His mission 
was to aiiord a test case of Liberty of Thought ; and, in that 
view, the advanced liberals stood up for him. Bentham came 
forward in his behalf. John Mill's first appearance in print 
was to denounce the prosecution of him and his wife. I have 
reason to believe that he received substantial aid in his long 
imprisonments from the Bentham circle. 

Among the advocates of progress, at the epoch under 
review, a distinguished place must be assigned to William 
Godwin. His great work ‘‘ Political Justice,” came out in 
1793. It was a splendid ideal, or political romance, and may 
be fitly compared to the Republic of Plato. It set people 
thinking, made them dissatisfied with the present state of 
things. It was the basis of Shelley’s Creed ; Jeremy Bentham’s 

Not Paul but Jesus,” contributing to the superstructure. 

Godwin’s name would be ever famous in history, were it only 
for the part he took in defeating the Government prosecutions 
of Horne Tooke, Hardy, Plolcroft, Thelwal, and others, twelve 
in all, in 1794. His letter to the Morning Chronicle.^ on the 
charge of Chief-Justice Eyre, wakened up the public mind so 
effectually, that all the trials ended in acquittals. Had these 
men been sentenced, liberty in England might have been as 
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disastrously suppressed as it was in Scotland by the diderent 
issue of the prosecutions of Muir and Palmer. 

Although thus capable of being a great political power, 
Godwin did not occupy himself with political wTiting in any 
form between 1815 and 1832. 


The London new^spaper press falls under the retrospect that 
■we are now^ occupied with. But the organs more specially 
devoted to Liberalism — the CJiro?izcle and the Exavilner — have 
been sufficiently noticed in our narrative. 

Something remains to be said on the Edlnhurgh Eevie'ta. 
as an agent of progress. I do not think that hliil, in his 
merciless criticism of its ambiguous utterances, made the full 
allowance for the good that it really achieved. He pronounced 
it too exclusively the organ of the Wliig Aristocratical party in 
Parliament. No doubt, many of its political articles had no 
larger aim than to see the restoration of that party to power. 
Yet, to the credit of Jeffrey it must be stated, that he constantly 
protested against this narrow view. That he admitted so many 
of Mill’s articles show'^ed that he w^as not a narrow-minded 
editor. But we find him again and again remonstrating witli 
the defenders of pure Whiggism. I have marked many such 
passages in Cockburn’s Life, and must make room for one. 
Cockburn speaks : — 

“ Then, as to home politics, his opinions were in substance 
just those of the Whig party • but with this material qualifica- 
tion, that he was one of those wdio always thought that even 
the Whigs were disposed to govern too much through the 
influence of the aristocracy, and through a few great aristocra- 
tical families, without making the people a direct political 
element. He stated this vie\v in the following letter to Mr. 
Horner, 26th October, 1809. Hn the main, I think our 
opinions do not differ very widely ; and, in substance and 
reality, you seem to me to admit , all that I used to contend 
with you about In the first place, you admit now^ that there is 
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a spirit of discontent, or disanection if you choose to call it so, 
among the people, which must be managed and allayed, in 
some way or other, if we wish to preserve tranquiruiy. And, 
in the next place, you admit that the leading Whigs belong to 
the aristocracy, and have been obliged to govern themselves a 
great deal by the necessity of managing this aristocracy. Now, 
all I say is, that there is a radical contest and growing struggle 
between the aristocracy and democracy of this country ; and 
agreeing entirely wdth you, that its freedom must depend in a 
good measure on their coalition, I still think that the aristo- 
cracy is tlie weakest, and ought to give way, and tliat the blame 
of the catastroplre will be heaviest on those 'who provoke a 
rupture by its pretensions. "When I said I had no 

confidence in Lord Grey or Granville, I meant no more than 
that I thought them too aristocratical, and, consequently, 
likely to be inefficient. They will never be trusted by the 
Court, nor cordial with the Tories ; and, I fear, unless they 
think less of the aristocracy and its interests and jirerogatives, 
they will every day have less influence with the people.”^ 

In i8io, he WTOte an article on the State of Parties (No. 30), 
in -whicli these views were strongly pressed. Addressing 
Horner, as a typical Whig, he calls it the article which you 
all aluisod —and which I consequently think the best of all my 
articles, and the justest political speculation that has appeared 
in our immortal journal 

It is quite true that some more energetic impetus was 
wanted to bring on the revolution: but it would be a 

mistake and an injustice to deny to the Edinburgh a fair 
share in rive preparacion of the public mind for the final results. 
The powerful attacks on abuses by Sydney Smith, the eloquence 
of JelTrc)^, the energy and flow of Brougham, and a host besides, 
were in the right direction, notwithstanding all tliat IMill had 
to say against the ambiguity and the truckling of not a few of 
the articles. 
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IMPORTANCE OF BIRMINGHAM. 


We turn next to review the influence of the large towns 
under their local leaders. Westminster would of course be 
first ; but the only thing left to remark upon respecting it 
would be its action upon the other towns. In the columns of 
the Black Dwarfs may be seen the assistance given to Bir- 
mingham on various occasions. At a meeting in connexion 
with the state prosecutions^ Feb. 26, 1818, the Resolutions to 
be submitted had been drafted by Eenthain. 

The importance of Birmingham in the Reform struggle gives 
it a title to priority of mention among the great English towns. 
In i^vlr. J. A. Langford's Century of Birmingham Life, may be 
found some particulars as to the movement tivcre. On the 
17th June, 1812, there is a meeting of artisans to consider 
how to express gratitude “ to those gentlemen of Birmingham 
who have so laudably exerted themselves to restore the 
suspended trade, and also to those who have so benevolently 
subscribed to the relief of the poor of this town The author 
remarks — It is the first instance we have of the artisans 
taking any part in public life — unless we look upon their doings 
at the riots of 1791 as having a prior claim 

The great political agitation which produced the Political 
Union, and ended in obtaining the Reform Bill of 1832, was 
begun amid obloquy, opposition, and persecution, and had to 
endure many years of toil and .suEc'-i'-g success was 

obtained. ... In every town of importance, Hampden 
Clubs had been formed, for the purpose of creating a demand 
for reform, and educating the people in politics. 

“In Feb., 1817, • . the report of the secret committee 

of the House of Commons on the subject of tliese clubs was 
presented,’^ The following is an extract describing their 
organisation and object. 

“ Whatever may be the real objects of tlicse clubs in general, 
your Committee have no in stating . . . that 

in far the greater number of them, and particularly in those 
which are established in the great manufacturing districts of 
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I.ancashire, Leicestershire^ Nottinghamshire, and Derby sliire, 
and which are composed of the lower order of artisans, nothing 
short of a Revolution is the object expected and avowed. 

On the professed object of their institution [Parliamentary 
Reform], they appear to be in communication and connexion 
with the club of that name [Hampden Club] in London.” 

The first meeting at New Hall Plill (famous in the Reform 
crisis) was on 23rd Jan., 1817. The attendance was not 
alarmingly great ; 10,000, including women and children, being 
the estimate. A Petition to the House of Commons was 
resolved on, and the populace dispersed quietly. 

A more formidable meeting was held on 19th Jiity, 1819, 
when Sir Charles Wolseley was elected “ Legislatorial Attorney 
and Representative ” to the town. This was a great step, and 
alarmed the Government. The lea;!cr.s at the meeting (Cart- 
wright and Wooler were there) were indicted, and brought to 
trial in London, in August, 1820. A shopkeeper, George 
Ragg, was brought to trial at Warwick Assizes for selling 
Carlisle’s Republican and other obnoxious publications, includ- 
ing a number of the Black Book, The chairman of the New 
Hall Hill meeting, George Edmonds, was tried at the same 
Assize, and fined and sent to Warwick jail. In spite of all 
this, the organisation of the Birmingham Political Union went 
on, and was conducted by able and discreet leaders. On the 
14th July, 1S23, the “ Birmingham Union Society of Radical 
Reformers ” gave a grand dinner to Henry Hunt, then in the 
zenith of his popularity. 

On Dec. 14, 1829, when hundreds of the inhabitants w'cre 
shivering by their cold firesides, Mr, Atfcwood, with Mr. Schole- 
field and 14 other gentlemen, met at the Royal Hotel. They 
were called together by a circular, ‘ signed by six tradesmen 
This lii’de meeting then founded ‘ The Political Union for the 
Protection of Public Riglits They adjourned till the Monday 
following, when they met at the Globe (now the Clarendon), 
Temple Street Mr. Attwood again presided, and he, in 
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conjunction with Mr. Charles Jones and T. C. Salt, 
submitted the rules of the Union. They were adopted and 
signed by 28 persons ; and it was resolved that they should be 
submitted for the approbation of the people.^^ 

The newly organised Union at once commenced to act upon 
public opinion. On the 25th Jan. following (1830), a meeting 
was attended by about fifteen thousand ; G. F. ^^^luntz in the 
chair. Attwood spoke and. explained the objects of the Union. 
On the 17th May, was held another great and crthusiaslic 
meeting. On the i6th August, there was a meeting to express 
joy at the three days in France. Joseph Parkes is first 
mentioned as present at this meeting. 

What follows is incorporated in the history of the Reform 
.Cih struggle, and need not be repeated. 

A good history of the Manchester movement has been pro- 
vided in Archibald Prentice’s Historical Sketches a?id Personal 
Recollections, Mraichestcr came forward in the days of Horne 
Tooke, and had a Constitutional Society presided over by ]\[r. 
Thomas Walker, the loading citizen of the time. In the year 
‘ of the State Trials, he and six other persruas were indifded for 
conspiracy. Law (afterwards Lord EIlenl)oroiigh) vras ]‘irose- 
cutor, and Erskine conducted the defence. The trial 
completely broke down, from the bad character of the pL'incijxil 
witness. Thomas Walker had been marked out for prosec:ution 
by his staunch adherence to Liberal principles, and b}' the 
ascendancy he had gained in hlanchestcr, through leading the 
successful opposition to Pitt’s “ Fustian Tax He was made 

borough reeve ” of the town, the only constituted autltority 
that it then possessed : and was in high esteem with all the 
great Liberal politicians of the country. He died in 1817. 

The radicalism of IManchester seems to have slLim])ered, 
without being extinguished. It awakened in 1S12, and received 
a farther impetus in 1S15. The Corn Laws was the first 
question that stirred the community. “ rh"T6ii.7<5.. a. small band 
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(including Prentice) had begun to write in Cowdroy’s paper, 
previously containing, like the other local papers, little that 
was not gleaned from the I.ondon journals.’’ Party spirit 
was no less virulent in 1817, than it had been in 1794.” “The 
whole aspect of society 'was unfavourable. The rich seemed 
banded together to deny the possession of political rights ; the 
poor seemed to be banding themselves together in an implac- 
able hatred to their employers, who were regarded as their 
cruel oppressors. Out of this bitter antagunism there seemed 
to be no other result than some great and destrucrive convul- 
sion. . . . 

. . The events of 1819 shelved that there was some 

fructification of the seed that had been sown, and revived the 
hopes of the previously almost despairing.” 

In January, 1S19, Pliint made a public entry into Diian Ches- 
ter from Stockport. His presence had a stirring influence. 
The radicals took to military drilling, wdthout arms. This 
brought down the Royal Proclamation against military training,’ 
seditious meetings, and the election of legislatorial attornies 
(like V/olselcy at Birmingham). The excitement became 
intense, and, on the i6th August, was held the meeting of 
60,000 persons at St. Peter’s Field, at wdiich took place the 
military attack with a view to capture the ringleaders ; eleven 
persons being killed, and six hundred wounded “ Yet,” says 
Prentice, “ radicalism was not extinguished, not even" damaged, 
by the compulsory calm. Instead of great meetings, -where 
noisy braggarts usurped the place due to the intelligent and 
thoughtful men wlio represented the better part of the. indus- 
trial classes, there weretlie little congregations of the WT)rkshop 
and at the fireside, at which the principles of representation were 
calmly discussed, and comparatively sound opinions formed, as 
to what ought to be the real objects of a government” 

In 1821 was started the Manchester Guardian^ which soon 
rose to be a first-class Liberal organ : and under it, the Liberal 
movement became naturally more and more enlightened. 
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On the eve of the Reform Bill, in 1830, Cobbett gave 
Lectures in Manchester. While he talked a great deal of 
Political Economy, his hearers remarked two omissions — the 
inonojiob/ of the corn-growers, and the want of adequate repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. 

Prentice was in London, in 1831, during the Reform crisis, 
and, to his great gratification, succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with Jeremy Bentham. He makes the recital of the 
incident an opportunity of testifying to the good he had 
received from Bentham’s writings. “ 'When I had taken my 
station in the ranks of those who were combatting for reform, 
and, as I believed had been instrumental in popularising some 
of his doctrines, and thereby rendering them, in my compara- 
tively narrow sphere, the guiding principles of many ardent 
friends of liberty, ray feeling of reverence for the great aposile 
of reform did not wear off. . . 

I am not able to refer to any histories of other great English 
towns, during the Reform period. Similar causes were every- 
where at work, and the effects were much the same in kind, 
although various in degree and in circumstances. At the 
Reform crisis, every town, large and small, was up and doing, 
from whatever source the inspiration had come. Resj^ecting one 
great industrial centre, Newcastle, I have been informed by 
Mr. Plolyoake, that the determination to accept nothing short 
of the ten-pound franchise, was due to the resolution formed 
there. The twenty-pound figure was in favour with tlie Whig 
leaders, and might have been accepted, but for Newcastle. 

A few remarks on Edinburgh will complete the survey. 
The fitting words are supplied by the biographer of Charles 
Maclaren, the founder of the Scots}?ia?i. 

“ It was in the year 1816 that the idea of starting an inde- 
pendent newspaper in Edinburgh originated. The political 
terrorism which overspread the country towards and after the 
close of the war had permeated society ; and the ruling powers 
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carried their paralyzing and repressive influences into almost 
every sphere of public action. The local press was utterly 
abject j no Edinburgh paper could be found independent or 
courageous enough to expose almost any sort of abuse, however 
flagrant, if in doing so there was the sliglitest risk of giving 
offence in high quarters,” 

Efforts at reform and liberation were suppressed, either by 
an abuse of the law, as in the cases of Muir, Gerrald, and 
others, or more generally and effectively by a rigorous social 
persecution — the man who questioned whether all things were 
for the best was socially, professionally, and commercially dis- 
credited. The '^A'hig landed gentry, a small but powerful body, 
and a brilliant band of Whig lawyers, almost alone maintained 
a good testimony. The mercantile class was then small in 
uScotland, and even there there was almost universal fear and 
quaking.” 

Maclaren’s ‘‘calm, clear, forcible expositions of political 
questions as they arose, told steadily and rapidly on the public 
mind. With all deference to the good work done by the 
Edinburgh Ra'ku' in its own sphere, it was the Scotsman^ 
through the articles of Mr. Maclaren, that first spread or 
popularised Liberalism in Scotland. The Review was a sort 
of bishop over the few faithful — the Scotsman was a missionary 
to the many unconverted,” 

The in li lienee of Mill began at an early stage in the .Reform 
movement, and is thus described by Roebuck: — “When, 
however, after 1812, the question (of Parliamentary Reform) 
again became a topic of discussion, and the Radical reformers 
began to stir, the persons who at that time led them, more 
cs|)ecially in the city of Westminster, adopted that exposition 
of principles on this subject which may be found stated with 
great precision as well as brevity by Mr. James Mill, the 
historian of British India, in the article ‘ Government ' in the 
Supplement to the E?icydqpcedia Britanfiica, The whole 
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doctrine of natural right was discarded, togelhcr with the 
princijde of indh'idual representation ; and an extensive 
constituency was now demanded, because by this means alone, 
as the Radical refurmors asserted, the interests of the people 
and their representatives could be made iduiriica], and an 
honest as wdl as intelligent government ohi,:i‘;a:d through 
re])roscnLaLion.” T/.:> was previous to the publication of any 
of iMill’s articles, and must have been the result of his iaik with 
the Westminster politicians. At this stage, Bentham had his 
Plan of Parliamentary Reform written, but not printed. The 
discarding of the doctrine of natural rights wms a great clearance 
of live groiiiid : it removed a source of weakness and misgiving 
from liie cause. The defenders of tilings as they were had to 
ec[uip themselves with a new set of .Tcaso]-:'; ; and were easily 
worsted when the appeal was made to 

Before Mill’s “Government” iirlicle was written, Bentham’s 
Reform Catecliism a[){)eared (1817), and was a powerful engine 
on the side of Ivadicalism. h'lierc was, ho^vcver, a want of 
tact and discretion in proceeding at once to the extreme of 
Universal Suffrage. Tlicre wa.s, for such a reasoner as Ben- 
thara, something even worse. Ke had coupled with the 
universality of the suffrage, the universality of a certain 
modicum of Education ; yet in working with Burdett and 
Cartwright, he allowed the demand for the suffrage to precede 
the education.'" Mill laid down principles that would ultimately 
conduct to universal suffrage ; but, for the present, he looked 
to tlie enfranchisement of the middle class. Pie and Bentham 

c-'.Ui(‘:aion test j-h-en in liie oninnerntion of excej^tioiis, or 
ns !ic cilieii royi Universal Suflrage. One of the eclniis- 

sible defileations was Ah//-/v..'.r-7;y. ho\\evvr, considered uiai. any 

one couhL o\eriv.:n:: th's diriVcL hy throe nionlla;' a; ; 'hr;! lion of o’.ening 
leisure ; an as-auandoii in lie.- a-r-di of aii rensona: ile prohni.iiliiy . 

If ecinoatiijn was p;-oper to be co;isido:-eci as a iJivieihriary to l.’niwrsal 
Suffi'age, the condilioiss to bo roaairod conid n a l.e less rhan tiiese two. 
First, a national oJneatiou, under wliicii every child lual '-.o nL soiicol ibr a 
tpvoTi number of years. Second, cliccj) and wholi/somo n o' -yiap-'r 
such as was possible only aft^:r liie abo'iiiioii of the newspaper suanp Uiity. 
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were equally strenuous for the ballot ; but his advocacy was 
prol.)ab]y the chief cause of its adoption by the advanced 
reformers. 

The immediate effect of the article on “ Government ” must 
have considerable ; yet without turning up the files of 
the cc]iieivip(.)rary newspapers and political periodicals, it could 
not be defiiriiely stated. The other Encydopcudia articles, such 
as Colonies, Li])eriy of the Press, would still farther contribute 
to lay the enlarged foundations of political right. But, it was 
in the IVeslniinsfer Reviezo^ that he did most to give both 
impetus and direction to the Reform movement. John Mill 
says : — “ At this period, when Liberalism seemed to l)e becom- 
ing the tone of tlm time, when improvement of institutions was 
pren.cfied froin the highest places, and a complete change of 
the constitution of Parliament was loudly demanded in tlie 
lowest, it is not strange that attention should have been 
roused by the regular appearance in controversy of what seemed 
a new school of writers, claiming to be the legislators and 
theorists of this new tendency. The air of strong conviction 
with which they wrote, when scarcely any one else seemed to 
have an equally strong faith in as definite a creed; the boldness 
with which they tilted against the very front of both the 
existing political parties ; their uncompromising profession of 
opposition to many of the generally received opinions, and. the 
suspicion they lay under of holding others siill more heterodox 
than they professed ; the talent and verve of at least my father's 
articles, and tlie appearance of a corps behind him sufficient to 
carry on a Review ; and finally, the fact that the Review was 
bought and read, made tlie so-called Bentham school in philo- 
sophy and politics iiil a greater place in the public mind than 
it had held before, or has ever again held since other equally 
earnest schools of thought have arisen in England.” 

Roebuck adverts to the same influence in the following 
terms : — “ The anomalies to be found in every part of our 
constitution were assailed continually, and not without effect, 
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by a large class of systematic and ruciite reasoners on the science 
of government, whose unsparing criticisms, and accurate anc. 
often profound deductions, were not always refuted by those 
who argued in support of things as they were, and who, b; 
appeals to the beneficial wording of the system, sought to repe 
the hostile inferences of a severe and iricxorable logic. Tht 
class of reasoners, called at this period Radical reformers, hac 
produced a much more serious effect on public opinion thai 
superficial inquirers perceived, or interested ones rvoul? 
acknowledge. The important practical effect was not mad- 
evident by converting and bringing over large numbers c 
political partisans from one banner or class to another, or b; 
making them renounce one appellation and adopt another bu ; 
it was sliown by aifecting the conclusions of all classes, anc 
inducing them, while they retained their old distinctive names,' 
to reason after a new fashion, and according to principles 
wholly different from those to which they had been prc\-iously 
accustomed.” 

It is evident that Mill got hold of the more intelligent minds 
of the growing middle class in our great centres of industry.; 
To them his views and reasonings were adapted in many ways. 
He seconded their natural demands for better government and 
better legislation to suit the extension of manufactures and 
commerce, which must have suffered grievously from the bad- 
administration of justice ; and insisted on their having a share 
of political potver for their own defence. His principles were 
wide enough to include the lower orders in the suffrage, but the 
extension must be gradual and accompanied with the spread of 
education. He differed from the Cobbetts and the Hunts, ir- 
taking securities against ignorance and brutality, and in holding 
out no delusive promises of raising wages by the instrumentality 
of legislation. He and his son were alike distinguished both 
for their sympathies with the working class, and for refusing tc 
feed them with false hopes. 

The ten-pound franchise hit very closely Mill’s idea of the 
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first; step in Reform. In Grote’s pamphlet, published at his 
instiigi^^tion, entitled Essentials of ParUa?nentary Reform^ the 
,5j-oji)03al \ras to enfranchise about a million of voters ; and the 
cmIc nlation was that so much could be effected by a pecuniary 
quallification of £,100 a-year (income). Of course the Ballot 
was an essential in his eyes ; but this could not be extorted 
froni the legislature of the time. 

nlad Mill not appeared on the stage at the opportune 
nion^iCntj the whole cast of political thinking at the time of the 
Ref orm settlement must have been very inferior in point of 
sob ‘iety and bahaf-L to what it was. His place could not have 
bee 1 taken by any other man that we can fix upon. Benthara, 
’wif'^out him, would not have sufficed for the crisis. If privilege 
Jiad' been confronted with French Revolution theories of the 
Rig-; its of ;}dan and absolute equality, the various classes of the 
com-tnunity might not have been got to co-operate with that 
harpbony and unanimity which gained a bloodless victory over 
an obdurate aristocracy. Even Macaulay’s advocacy of the 
Refbrrn Bill, which was perhaps the most impressive of any,- 
was matured by his having to pass through the Mill schooling, 
whi» di he pretended to despise and refute. Indeed, but for his 
earl l contact with Mill’s disciples at Cambridge, he might have 
sat W the side of Peel, or at all events have been the supporter 
of s mie minimum compromise that would have baulked the 
popidar wishes with safety, and postponed for years the results 
achierv’ed in 1832, 
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A considerable mass of citations refer to Religion, mostly, of course, in 
the controversial point of view. The theologians quoted are Chillingworth, 
Thitler, Clarke, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Warburton, Smith, Jortin, 
Campbell (George), Bossiiet (his early favourite), Conyers Middleton, 
Barrow, Bishop Watson, Faley. There is a good deal from Hobbes, Bayle, 
Hume, and Bacon. So also Locke, Swift, Montesquieu, Boileaii, Burke, 
Berkeley, S. Johnson. Ancient writers are largely cited in connection with 
the same fertile topic. 

A favourite subordinate position is Theory or Speculation versics Practice, 
in which he brings a mass of authorities to check the overweening presump- 
lion of the ‘‘practical” man. One of his last writings in the Londojt 
Reviao was a Dialogue on, this subject. 

A collection of extracts on Fallacies and Popular Errors of all sorts — 
Political, Religious and others — could have been anticipated. 

A good many citations have reference to Law, Judges, and Law Pro« 
cedure. ,...- 

His reading was evidently not extensive in the Belles Lettres. His 
Greek autliors were Plato, Aristotle, TIiucydi<les, Demosthenes, X'^ocrates, 
Lucian, Xenophon, Herodotus, Plutarch, Dionysius of lialicarnassus ; the 
poets he may have read in his early days, but not latterly ; Aristophanes 
an.d Euripides are quoted for political allusions. Cicero, Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, Pliny, Tacitus, come up ; Livy is scarcely adduced, but Horace and 
Juvenal are not unusual. Terence appears once or twice. 

The French authors are numerous, and many of them are often cited : — 
Bayle, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Turgot, Condorcet, D’Alembert, Madame 
de Stael, Bossiiet, Pascal, Condillac, Volney, Helvetius, Rousseau, F<^nelon, 
Montaigne, Tracy, Moliurc, Boileau, De La Riviere, Raynal, Cabanis, De 
Retz, Arnauld. The reference to poetry is usually with a view to some 
political doctrine. 

There is a notable absence of patristic and middle age literature. The 
Fathers and the Schoolmen are alike unrepresented. 

The English autliors are, of course, the most numerous ; but the refer- 
ences to them are limited by the lines of study. Of a few, great use is 
made. Hume is often cited, but not so often in philosophy as for politics, 
[ohnson’s writings are largely quoted from. Burke is also a chief resort. 
Gibbon is liberally drawn upon. Milton’s prose is oftener used than Iiis 
poetry. Tlien we have Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Adam Smith, Shaftesbury, 
Algernon Sidney, Temple, Bolingbrokc, Harrington, Che.steiTieid. The great 
English Divines of Liberal tendency I have already mentioned. I add 
among the promiscuous references — Raleigh, Sir T. More, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dryden, Pope, Swift (a favourite), Burnet (History), Fielding, 
Butler (Hudibras), Littleton (Persian Letters), Sterne, Cowper, Robertson 
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(History), Blaclcstone, Paley, Sir J. Reynolds, Mitford (Greece), Dr. 
Donne, Horne Tooke, Peter Pindar, Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy), S'.i 
W. Jones, Beattie, Erasmus Darwin, Arthur Young, North’s Lives, Ho: ace 
Walpole, Roger L’Estrange. ^ 

Great use is made, as we have formerly seen, of Fra Paolo’s History of 
the Council of Trent. 

The absence of the lighter literature is conspicuous everywhere. Tl,o 
citation of poets is for purposes other than purely literary. 
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